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ON THE 



IDEA OF UNIVERSAL POETRY. 



W HEN we speak of poetry, as an arty we 
mean sujch a way or method of treating a sub^ 
ject, as is found most pleasing and delightful 
to us. In all other kinds of literary composi-^ 
iion, pleasure is subordinate to use : in poetry 
only, PLEASURE is the end, to which use itself 
(however it be, for certain reasons, always pre- 
tended) must submit. 

This idea of the end of poetry is no novel 
one, but indeed the very same which our great 
philosopher entertained of it ; who gives it as 
the essential note of this part of learning— . 

THAT IT SUBMITS THE SHEWS OF THINGS TO THE 
DESIRES OF THE MIND: WHEREAS REASON DOTH 
BUCKLE AND BOW THE MIND UNTO THE NATURE 

OF THINGS. For to gratify the desires of the 

mind, is to please: Pleasure then, in the 

B 2 
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idea of Lord Bacon, is the ultimate and ap- 
propriate end of poetry ; for the sake of which 
it accommddates itself to thk desires of the 
mind, and doth not (as other iinds of writing, 
which are under the controul of reason) buckle 
and bow the mind to the nature of things. 

jBiit Ihey, who like a principle the betfer 
for seeing it in Greek, may take it in the words 
of an old philosopher, Eratosthenes, who af- 
firmed — iaroiijniv cravra fo^d^sa-^ai '^uj(dLf6F' 
yiagy (b SiSaerxoX/a^ •^— of which words, the 
definition given above, is the translation. 

This nation of the end of poetry, if kept 
steadily in view, will unfold to us all the inys- 
teries of the poetic art. There needs but to 
evolve the philosopher's idea, and to apply it, 
as occasion serves. The art of poetry will be, 
universally, the art of pleasing ; and all its 
rulesy but so many means, which experience 
finds most conducive to that end ; 

Sic aKisws tiatum invcntumquepoeina jCfvanois. 

Aristotle has delivered and explained th^fe 
rules, so far as they respect one species iX 
poetry, the dramatic, or, more property 
Speaking, the tragic: And when such li Wrift*, 



^fffa^, bp4 9^ tillthejik, a coipplete art <>f 
j^BfiRV will .he fgro^ 

I have not the presumption to think myself^ 
m.mf ^^^9 .e<mal to rthis ar^upus t^k: 
Sttt &Qm;<iheidq?i.<?f jthi# art, as giy-en above^ 
nn <^u)^ry wri^ef; may undert^l^ to dedl^^ 
fQpm ^fietal coijiclufiipaa?, coi^cerniug Univerr 
0fil P9^ti% which 5(ee^aj ji^veparatory 4x> those 
f^fifif di^wsitjp^, concerning its se^raf sorts 
or species. 

I. It^Uoiysifrpsa that ipea, tb^ ;^t shoi^ld 
f}^fdi^% nq ^4van^ge, that /airly o^ff^s :i^clf^ 
^Appewing w JBVO^ a .dre^ qr mqde of l?tU- 
^n^g^> !l^ is most iqJlcing and ^agrqeable to U9* 
W^ m9^ lex^peot th^, in tijie Jiangviage or style 
•qfpwtry, a choice <)f auqh wocds as are most 
4ipp<HjOUiB.and e:^pres&ivie5 >^nd ^uch foi arrange* 
m^x^fif tlf^enpOL as throw^s ithe discourse out of 
:tt^ g^d^li^aFyfu)^ common rphraae ,of ^Qnver|sa* 
iion. Jtf 0Mel;<y aifid ^variety are certain spurqes 
.cf;pl^4ur^.: a construction rof wor<^^ which is 
lic^t vulgjir, j^. t|neref$>re more . suited to rthe ends 
of jpoetny, iihm 9P^ wl^iqh we .are ,€vei;y 4ay 
Acpvi#tQ9i^ tp in fasAih^r 4dli$CQur4e. Sqai^s 
*if«i0^^fctf placing thpo;i,ar^, al^, more ,8^^^^ 
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studious 6f these^ as it would by all means, 
not manifestly absurd^ give pleasure: And 
hence a certain musical cadence^ or what we 
call Rhythm^ will be affected by the poet. 

But, of all the means of adorning and en- 
livening a discourse by words, which are infi- 
nite, and perpetually grow upon us, as our 
knowledge of thfe tongue, in which we write, 
and our skill in adapting it to the ends of 
poetry, increases, there is none that pleases 
more, ih^njiguratwe expression. 

V^y figurative expression, I would be un- 
derstood to mean, here, that which respects 
the pictures or images of things. And this 
sort of figurative expressfon is universally 
pleasing to us, because it tends to impress on 
the mind the most distinct and vivid concep- 
tions ; and truth of representation being of less 
account in this way of composition, than the 
liveUness of it, poetry, as «uch, will delight 
in tropes and figures, and those the most 
strongly and forceably expressed. And thou^ 
the npplication of %ures will admit of great 
variety, according to the nature of the subject, 
and the management of them must be suited 
to the taste and apprehension of the people, to 
whom they are addressed, yet, in some way 
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w Other, they will find a place in all works of 
poetry; and they who object to the use of 
them, only shew that they are not capable of 
being pleased by this sort of composition, or 
do,^ in effect, interdict the thing itself. 

The ancients looked for so much of this force 
and spirit of expression in whatever they dig- 
fiified with the name of poem^ that Horace 
tells us it was made a question by some, whe- 
ther comedy were rightly referred to this class, 
because it diflfered only, in point of me^sui:€r, 
from mere prose. 

Iddrco quidam, comoedia necne poema 
Esset, quaesivere : quod acer spiritus, ac vis. 
Nee verbis, nee rebus inest: nisi quod pede 

certo 
Differt sermoni, sermo merus — Sat. 1. 1, iv. 

But they might have spared their doubt, or 
at least have resolved it, if they had considered 
that comedy adopts as much of this Jbrce and 
spirit of words, as is consistent with the na^. 
' ture and degree of that pleasure, which it pre- 
tends to give. For the name of poem will be- 
long to every composition, whose primary end 
is to please, provided it be so constructed as to 
afford all the pleasure, which its kind or sort 
will permit. 
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11. Frdfn the idea of the end of poetfy^ it 
fdllowts^ tilat n6t only figurative and tropical 
terms will be employed iti it, ns these, by the 
iitiages they convey, and by the air of npvel^ 
which such indirect Ways of speaking carry 
vrith them, are found most delightful to us, 
but al60 that fiction, in the largest sen^ of 
the \ivord, is ^sential to poetry. For its pur- 
pose is, hot to delineate truth simply, but to 
present it in the most taking forms ; not to re- 
flect die real face of things, but to illustrate 
and ^om it ; not to represent the feirest ob- 
jects only, but to represent them in the fairert 
lights, and to heighten all their beauties up to 
the possibility of their natures ; nay, to out* 
strip nature^ and to addresis itself to our wildest 
fancy, rather than to our judgment and cooler 
sense. 

As sings one of the profession^ who seems ta 
have understood his privileges very well. 

iPor there is something in the mind of mai^ 
sublime and eleva-ted^ which prompts it to 
overlook all obvious and familiar appearances^ 

^ EiDp«lode9. See Flutarcb^ vol. L p. 11^. ?fr. 1624.. 
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and to feiga to itself otiier and mofe eitrHoiv 
^imtyt such as correspond, to the ^ttent of its 
ijwn powers, atd fill out all the faculties and 
capacities of our souls. This restless and as- 
piring disposition, poi^tr3r, first and princij)idly, 
would indulge and flatter ; and thence takes its 
name of divine^ as if »roe. pftwer^ abot^ hur- 
man, cobspired to iift tlvc isavuA to iheie exalted 
eokiceptimrs. 

Hence it comes to pass, that it <deals tft 
apostrophes and invocations.; that it impdrso^ 
lurfees the virtues and vices ; peoples all ereaiion 
wilii new and living forms; calls np infernal 
spectres to terrify, or brings down celestaai 
natures to astonish, the imagination; assem- 
bles, combines, or coimects its ideas, at plea- 
sure ; m short, prefers not only the agreeable, 
a»d the graceful, but, as occasion calls upoai, 
her, the Tast, the incredible, I had almort 
isaid, the impossible, to the obvious truth and 
nature of things. For all this is but a feebie 
espfpesskm of that magic virtue df poetry, which 
our Shakespear has so forcibly described in 
those well-known lines — 

The poet's eye, in a fine frenzy rowHng, 
Doth glance from heav'n to earth, from 
earth to h^v'n ; 
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And, as Imagination bodies forth 

llie forms of things unknown, the poet* s pedt 

Turns them to shape^ and gives to tery 

nothing 
A local habitation and a name. 

When the deceived system of manners or 
religion in any country, happens to be so con- 
stituted as to suit itself in some degree to this 
extravagant turn of the human mind, we m^y 
expect that poetry will seize it with avidity, 
will dilate upon it with pleasure, and take a 
pride to erect its specious wonders on so proper 
and convenient a ground. Whence it cannot 
seem strange that, of all the forms in which 
poetry has appeared, that of pagan fable, and 
gothic romance^ should, in their turnip be 
found the most alluring to the true poet. For^ 
in defect of these advantages, he will ever ad* 
venture, in some sort, to supply their place 
with others of his own invention ; that is, h^ 
will mould every system, and convert every- 
subject, into the most amazing and miraculous 
form. 

And this is that I would say, at present, of 
these two requisites of universal poetry, namely,. 
that licence of expression, which we call the 
style of poetry, and that licence of represei^ 
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tation, which we cd\\ Jktion. Tlie styk is. 
Its it were, the, hody^ of poetry ; fiction, is its 
«oul. Having, thus, taken the privilege of a 
poet to create a Muse, wei have only now X» 
give her a voice, or more properly to tune % 
and then she will be in a condition, as one of 
her favourites speaks, to Havish all the Gods, 
For 

III. It follows from the same idea 6f the 
^wrf, which poetry would accomplish, that not 
only Rhythm, but numbers, properly so^Ued^ 
is essential to it. For this Art undertaking to 
gratify alt those desires and expectations lof 
pleasure, that can be r^aiBonably entertainied 
by us, and there being a Capacity in language, 
die instrument it works by, of pleasing us very 
highly, not only by the sense and imagery it 
conveys, but by the structure of words, and 
still more by the harmonious arrangement of 
them in metrical sounds or numbers, and 
lastly tliere being no reason in the nature <sf 
the thing itself why these pleasures should not 
be united, it follows that poetry will not be 
that which it professes to be, that is, willndt 
accdmplish its own purpose, unless it delight 
the ear with numbers, or, in other words, caor 
}0i$i it be cloathed in vsrss. 
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The reader, I dare say, has hitherto gone 
aloi^ with me, ii^ this deduction : bujt here, I 
suspect, we shall se^mrate. Yet he will startle 
the h»f^ a]k this conclusion, if he reflect on the 
origin and first applie^ition of poetry among all 
fiations. 

It is every where of the most early growth, 
preceding every other sort of composition; and 
being destined for thfe ear, that is, to be either 
8ung3 ^r at least recited, it adapts itself, even 
in its first rude essays, to that aense of ineasure 
and proportion in sounds, which is -so jp^tural 
to us. The hearer's attention is the soon^ 
gain^ >y this means, his entertainment 
quickafied, and his admiration of the per- 
former's art excited^ Men are ambitious of 
.pleasing, and ingenious in refining upon what 
they observe will please. So that musical ca- 
dences and harmonious sounds, which nature 
dictated, are farther softened and improved by 
art, till poetry become as ravishing to the ear, 
as the images, it presents, are to the imagina- 
tion. In process of time, what was at first 
the extemporaneous production of genius 
Of passion, under the conduct of a natu- 
ral ear, becomes the labour of the closet, 
and is conducted by artificial rules; yet stilly 
with a secret reference to the seme of hearings 



ttid td'thtttladceptittiofi which melodious rounds 
meet With in the recital of exjn^ssive words. ' 

• .* ■ ^ * ' 

Evftti the prose-writer (when the art is 
^ough advanced to produce prose) having 
been accustomed to have his ear consulted and 
gratified by the poet, catches insensibly the 
saihe hatmOnioUs affection, tunes his sen- 
tences and periods to some agreement with 
song, and transfers into his coolest narrative, 
"or gravest instruction, something of that mii* 
ric, with which his ear vibrates from poetid 
impressions. 

In short, he leaves measured and determi* 
tiate numbers, that is. Metric, to the poet, 
who is to please up to the height of his facut 
ties, and the nature of his work ; and only re- 
«erves to himself, whose purpose of giving 
pleksur^ is subordinate to another end, the 
looser musical measure, or what we caH 
Rhythmical Prose. 

The reason appears, from this deduction, 
why all poetry aspires to please by melodious 
taumbers. ' To some species, it is thought 
more essential, than to others, because those 
species continue to be surtg^ that is, are more 
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immediately ^dressed to the ear ; and becautr 
they continue to be sung in concert ^ith nm* 
sical instruments, by which the ear is still 
more indulged. It happened in antient Greece, 
that even tragedy retained this accompaniment 
of musical instruments^ through all its stages^ 
and even in its most iqiproved st^te^ Whence 
Aristotle includes Music, properly so called^ 
a^ well as Rhythm and Metre, in his idea of 
the tragic poem. He did this^ because he 
found the drama of his country, omnibus nu^ 
MERis AJ^SOLUTUM, I mean in possession of all 
the advantages which could result from the 
union of rhythmical, metrical, and musical 
sounds. Modern tragqdy has relinquished 
part of these: yet still, if it be true thi^t this 
poem be more pleasing by the addition of the 
musical art, and there be nothing in the nature, 
of the composition which forbids the use of it, 
X know not why ,Aristotie*s idea should not b^ 
adopted, and his precept become a standing 
law of the tragic stage. For this, as every 
other poem, being calculated and designed 
properly and ultimately to please, whatever 
contributes to produce that end most perfectly, 
all circumstances taken into the account, must 
be thoiight of the nature or essence o^ thf 
kind. 
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But without canying matters so fat, let us 
confine our att^tion to metre, or what we call 
verse* This must be essential to every work 
bearing the name of poem, not, because we 
Hre only accustomed to call works written in 
verse, poems, but because a work, which pro- 
fesses to please us by every possible and proper 
B()ethod, and yet does not give us this plea* 
sure, which it is in its power, and is no ivay 
improper for it, to give, must' so far fall short 
of fulfilling its own engagements to us; that isj 
it has not all those qualities which we have a 
right to expect in a work of literary art, of 
which pleasure is the ultimate end. 

To explain myself by an obvious instance. 
History undertakes to instruct us in the 
transactions of past times. If it answer this 
purpose, it docs all that is* of its nature ; and, 
if it find means to please us, besides, by the 
harmony of its style, and vivacity of its narra- 
tion^ all this is to be accounted as pure gain : 
if it instructed oi^ly, by the truth of its 
reports, and the perspicuity of its method, it 
would fully attain its end. Poetry, on the 
other hand, undertakes to please. If it em- 
ploy all its powers' to this purpose, it effects all 
that is of its nature: if it serve, besides, to 
inform or instruct m^, by the truths it conveys. 
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and By the preoepts or examples it inculcates^ 
this service may rather be accepted^ than fi^ 
quired by us : if it pleased okly, by Its ing«^ 
nious ficticHis, and harmanious structur0^ i^ 
would discharge its office^ and answer itf 
end. 

In this sense, the famous saying of IEoMxh 
sthenes, quoted above — that the poets mm U 
to pleascy fiat to instruct — is ito be nnder^ 
stood : nor does it appear, what reason Strabo 
could have 'to take offence at it; however it 
might be misapplied, as he tells us it was^ by 
that writer. For, though the poets, no dadt>t 
(and especially the poet, whose honour the 
great Geographer would assert, in his criticism 
on Eratosthenes) frequently instruct us by a 
true and faithful representation of things ; yet 
even this instructive air is only assumed for the 
sake of pleasing ; which, as the human mind 
is constituted, they could not so wdl do, if 
they did not instruct at all, that is, if truth 
were wholly neglected by them. Sothatja/ea- 
sttre is still the ultimate end and scope of the 
poet's art ; and instruction itself is, in his 
hands, only one of the means, by which he 
would effect it*>. • 

^ See Strabo, I i. p. 15. Par. 16m 
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r I £tni the larger on this head to shew that it 
is not a mere verbal dispute, as it is commonly 
thought, whether poems should be written in 
Verse, or no. Men may include^ or not in- 
clude, the idea of metre in their complex idea 
of' what they call a Poem. What I contend 
for, is, that metres as an instrument of 
pleasing, is essential to every work of poetic 
art, and would therefore enter into such idea, 
if men judged of poetry according to its con- 
fessed nature and end. 

Whence it may seem a little strange, that 
my Lord Bacon should speak of poesy as a 
part of learning in measure of words fcJr the 
MOST Part restrained; when his own notion, 
as we have seen above, was, that the essence 
of poetry consisted in submitting the shews of 
things to the desires of the mind. For these 
sheits of things could only be exhibited to the 
mind through the medium of words : and it is 
just as natural for the mind to desire that these 
words should be harmonious^ as that the 
images, conveyed in them, should be illuS" 
trious ; there being a capacity in the mind of 
being delighted through its organ, the ear, ai^ 
well as tlirough its power, or faculty of imagi- 
nation. And the wonder is the greater, be- 
cause the great philosopher himself was awar^ 

vox. II. c 
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vof the agreement and consort which poetrjf 
hath with nrnsic^ as well as with man's nature 
and pleasure, that is, with the pleasure which 
naturally results from gratifying the imagina- 
tion. * So that, to be consistent with himself, 
he should, methinks, have said — that poesy 
was a part of learviing in fneasure of words 
ALWAYS restrained; such poesy y as, through 
the idleness or n^ligence of writers, is not so 
restrained, not agreeing to his own idea of this 
part of learning ^. 

These reflexions will afford a proper solu- 
tion of that question, which has been agitated 
by the critics, " Whether a work of fiction 
*^ and imagination (such as that of the arch- 
*^ bishop of Cambray, for instance) conducted, 
'^ in other respects, according to the rules of 
^^ the epic poem, but written in prose, may 
'^ deserve the name of Poem, or not/* For, 
though it be frivoloiis indeed to dispute about 
names, yet from what has been said it appears, 
that if metre be not incongruous to the nature , 
of an epic composition, and it afford a pleasure 
which is not to be found in mere prose, metre 
is, for that reason, essential to this mode of 



« Adv. of LsARNiNO^ voL i p. £0. Dr. Birches £d. 
1765. ^ 
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writing ; which is only saying in other words, 
that an epic composition^ to, give all the plea- 
sure which it is capable of giving, must be 
written in verse^ 

But, secondly, this conclusion, I think, ex-» 
tends farther than to such works as aspire to 
the name of. epic. For instance, what are we 
to think of those novels or romances^ as they 
are called, that is, fables constructed on some 
private and familiar subject, which have been 
so' current, of late, through all Europe? As 
they propose pleasure for their end, and pro* 
9ecute it, besides, in the way oijktion^ though 
without metrical numbers, and generally, in- 
deed, in harsh and rugged prose, one easily 
sees what their pretensions are, and under 
what idea they are ambitious to be received. 
Yet, as they are wholly destitute of measured 
sounds (to say nothing of their other number- 
less Refects) they can, at most, be considered 
but as hastyj imperfect, and abortive poems ; 
whether spawned from the dramatic, or nar- 
rative species, it mjay be hard to say — 

Unfinish*d things, one knows not whit to 

call, 
Their gieneration's So equivocal. 

C 2 
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However, such as they are, these novelties 
have been generally well received: Some, for 
the real merit of their execution ; Othei^s, for 
their amusing subjects ; All of them, for the 
gratification they afford, or promise at least, 
to a vitiated, palled, and sickly imagination — 
that last disease of learned minds, and sure 
prognostic of expiring Letters. But whatever 
may be the temporary success of these things, 
(fo^ they vanish as fast as they are produced, 
and are produced as soon as they are conceived) 
good sense will acknowledgjs no work of art 
but suclr as is composed according to the laws 
of its hind. These kinds, as arbitrary things 
as we account them (for I neither foi^t nor 
dispute what our best philosophy teaches con- 
cerning Knds and sorts), have yet so far their 
foundation in nature and the reason of things, 
that it will not be allowed us to multiply, or 
vary them, at pleasure* We may, . indeed, 
mix and confound them, if we will (for there 
is a sort of literary luxury, which would en- 
gross all pleasures at once, even such as are 
contradictory to each other), or, in our rage 
for incessant gratification, we may take up 
with half-formied pleasures, such as come fir3t 
to hand, and may be administered by any 
body: But true taste requires chaste, severe. 
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and simple pleasures; and true genius will only 
be concerned in administering such. 

Lastly, on the same principle on which we 
have decided on these questions concerning 
the absolute merits of poems in prose, in 
all languages, we may, also, determine ano- 
ther, which has been put concerning the 
comparative merits of rhymed, and what is 
called BLANK verse, in our own^ and the other 
modern languages. 

Critics and antiquaries have been sollicitous 
to find out who were the inventors of rhyme, 
which some fetch from the Monks, some from 
the Goths, and others from the Arabians : 
whereas, the truth seems ,to be, that rhymQy 
or the consonance of final syllables, occurring 
at stated intervals, is the dictate of nature, or, 
as we may say, an appeal to the ear, in all lan- 
guages, and in some degree pleasing in all. The 
diflference is, that, in some languages, these con- 
sonances are apt of themselves to occur so often 
that they rather nauseate, than please, and so, 
instead of being affected, are studiously avoided 
by good writers ; while in others, as in all the 
modem ones, where these consonances are less 
frequent, and where the quantity of syllables 
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iis not so distinctly marked as^ of itself^ to afs 
ford an harmonious measure and musical var 
riety, there it is of necessity that poets have 
had recourse to Bhyme; or to some other ex- 
pedient of the like nature, such as the Allite- 
ration^ for instance ; which is only another 
way of delighting the ear by iterated sound, 
and may he defined, the consonance of initial 
ktterSy as rhyme is, the consonance ofJvMil 
syllahles. All this^ I say, is of necessity, be- 
cause what we call verses in such languages 
will be otherwise untunefiil, and will not strike 
the ear with that vivacity,' which is requisite 
to put a sensible diiSerence between poetic 
numbers and measured prose. 

In short, no method of gratifying the ear 
by measured sounds which experience has 
found pleasing, is to be neglected by the poet: 
and although, from the different structure 
and genius of languages, these methods will 
be diifferent, the studious application of such 
methods, as each particular language allows, 
becomes a necessary part of his office. He 
vnll only cultivate those methods most, which 
tend to produce, in a given language, the most 
harmonious structure or measure, of which it 
is capable. 
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" Hence, it comes to pass, that the poetry of 
ftome modem languages cannot so much as 
subsist^ without rhyme : In others, it is only 
embellished by it. Of the former sort is the 
3French, which therefore adopts, and with 
good reason, rhymed verse^ not in tragedy 
only, but in comedy : And though foreigners, 
who have a language differently constructed, 
are apt to treat this observance of rhyme as an 
idle affectation, yet it is but just to allow that 
the French themselves are the most competent 
judges of the natural defect of their own 
tongue, and the hkeliest to perceive by what 
management such defect is best remedied or 
concealed. 

In the latter class of languages, whose 
poetry is only embellished by the use of 
rhyme, we may reckon the Italian and the 
English : which being naturally more tuneful 
and harmonious than the French, may afford 
all the melody of sound which is expected in, 
some sorts of poetry, by its varied pause^ and 
quantity only ; while in other sorts, which are 
more sollicitous to please the ear, and where 
such soUicitude, if taken notice of by the 
reader or hearer, is not resented, it may be 
proper, or rather it becomes a law of the Eng- 
lish and Italian poetry, to adopt rhyme, Thu«, 
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our tragedies are usually composed in blank 
verse: but our epic and Lyric compositions 
are found most pleasing, when cloathed in 
rhyme. Milton^ I know, it will be said, is 
an exception: But, if we set aside some 
learned persons, who have suffered themselves 
to be too easily prejudiced by their admiration 
of the Greek and Latin languages, and still 
more, perhaps, by the prevailing notion of the 
monkish or gothic original of rhymed verse, 
all other readers, if left to themselves, would, 
I dare say, be more delighted with this poet, 
if, besides his various pause, and measured 
quantity, he had enriched his numbers, with 
rhyme, ^ So that his love of liberty, the ruling 
passion of his heart, perhaps transported him 
too far, when he chose to follow the example 
set him by one or two writers of prime note 
(to use his own eulogium), rather than comply 
with the regular and prevailing practice of his 
favoured Italy, which first and principally, as 
^ our best rhymist sings. 

With pauses, cadence, and well-vowell'd 

words. 
And all the graces a good ear af&rds. 
Made rhym]? an art— 

Our comedy, indeed, is generally written 
in prose; but through the idleness, or ill taste. 



of our writers, rather than from any other just 
cause. For, though rhyme be notueo^sary, 
or rather would be improper, in the comedy 
of our language^ which can support itself in 
poetic numbers, without the diligence of 
rhyme; yet some sort of metre isrequisite in 
this humbler species of poem ; oth0rwise, it 
will not contribute all that is within its power 
and province, to please. And the particular 
metjre, proper for this species, is not far to 
seek. For it can plainly be no other than a 
careless and looser Iambic, such as our lan- 
guage naturally runs into, even in conversation, 
and of which we are not without examples, in 
our old and best writers for the comic stage. 
But it is not wonderful that those critics, who 
take offence at English epic. poems in rhyme^ 
because the Greek and Latin only observed 
quantity, should require English comedies to 
be written in prose, though the Greek and 
Latin comedies were composed in verse. For 
the ill application of examples, and the neglect 
of them, may be well enough expected from 
the same men, since it does not appear that 
their judgment was employed, or the reason 
of the thing attended to, in either instance. 

And THUS much for the idea of Universal 
PoEi*kY. It is the art of treating any subject 
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in such a way as is found most delightful to 
us; that is^ in an ornamented and numerous 

STYLE-^-IN THE WAY OF FICTION-^AND IN 

VERSE. Whatever deserves the name of poem 
must unite these three properties; only in dif- 
ferent degrees of each, according to its nature. 
For the art of every hind of poetry is only this 
general art so modified as the nature of each, 
that is, its more immediate and subordinate 
end, may respectively require. 

We are now, then, at the well-head of the 
poetic art; and they who drink deeply of this 
spring, will be best qualified to perform the 
rest. But all heads are not equal to these co- 
pious draughts ; and, besides, I hear the sober 
reader admonishing me long since — 

Lusisti satis atque bibisti ; 
Tempus abire tibi est, ne fotum largius 

AEauo 
Rideat, et pulset lasciva decentius aetas, 

Thurcaston, 

MDCCLXV^ 
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In the former Essay, I gave an idea, or slight 
sketch, of Universal Poetry. In this, I at- 
^ tempt to deduce the laws of one of its kinds^ 
the DrumatiCj under all its forms. And I 
engage in this task, tTie rather, because, though 
much has been said on the subject of the 
drama, writers seem not to have taken suffi- 
cient pains to distinguish, with exactness, its 
several species. 

I deduce the laws of this poem, as I did 
those of poetry at large, from ^he consideration 
of its end: not the general end of poetry, 
which alone was proper to be considered in 
the former case, but the proximate end of 
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this kind. For from these ends, in subordi* 
nation to that, wliich governs the genus, or 
which all poetry, as such^ designs and prose- 
cutes, are the peculiar ruies and maxima of 
each species to be derived. 

The purpose of the Drama is, univer- 
sally, " to represent human life in the way of 
*^ action^ But as such rej^resentation is made 
for separate and distinct ends, it is, further, 
distinguished into different species, which we 
know by the names of Tragedy, Comedy, 
and Farce. 

By Tragedy, then, I mean that species 
of dramatic representation, whose end is 
^^ to. excite the passions of pity and terror, 
uind perhaps some others, nearly allied to 
themr 

By Comedy that, which proposeth, for the 
ends of its representation, " the sensation of 
pleasure arising from a view of the truth of 
characters, more especially their specific 
differences^* 

By Farce I understand, that species of th^ 
drama, *^ whose sole aim and tendency is td 
excite laughter.'* 
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The idea of these three species being thea 
proposed) let us now see^ what conclusions 
may be drawn from it. And chiefly in respect 
of Tragedy and Comedy, whifch are most 
important. For as to what concern^ the 
province of Farce, this will be easily under- 
stood^ when the character of the other two 
is once settled. 
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CHAP. 1 

oy THfi Provinces of tragedy Aff& 

COMEDY. 

Prom the idea of these two specie, ftH 
given above, the following conclusions, about 
the natures of each, are immediately deducibk. 

1. If the proper end of tragedy be to o/- 
Jectj it follows, ^^ that actions, not characters, 
^^ are the chief object of its representations.** 
For that which affiscts us most in the view of 
human life is the observation of those signal 
^ circumstances of felicitj/ or distress, which 
occur in the fortunes of men. But felicity 
and distress, as the great critic takes notice, 
depend on actio2i; xara rag mpa^s^g, fv8a//xoV6^, 
if r&uoLvrm. They are then the calamitous 
events^ or fortunate Issues in human action, 
which stir up the stronger affections, and agi- 
tate the heart with Passion. The manners 
are not, indeed, to be neglected. But they 
become an inferior consideration in the views 
of the tragic poet, and are exhibited only for 
the sake of making the action more proper to 
interest us. Thus our joy, on the happy . 
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catastrophe of the fable, depeticts, m a good 
degree, on the virtwms character of the 
agent ; as on the other hand, we sympathize 
more strongly with him, on a distressful issue. 
The manners of the several persons in the 
drama must, also, be signified, that the ac^ 
tion, which in many cases will be determined 
by them, may appear to be carried on with 
truth and probability. Hence every thing 
passing before us, as we are accustomed to see 
it in real life, we enter more warmly into their 
interests, as forgetting, that we are attentive 
to a Jictitiou^ scene. And^ besides, from 
knowing the personal good^ or ill^ qualities 
of the agents, we learn to anticipate their fu*- 
ture felicity or misery , which gives increase 
to the passion in either case. Our acquaint'* 
ance with Iago*s close villainy makes us 
tremble for Othello and Desdemona before* 
hand ; and Hamlet's filial piety and intrepid 
daring occasion the audience secretly to exult 
in the expectation of some successful vengeance 
to be inflicted on the incestuous murderers. 

2. For the same reason as tragedy takes for 
its object the actions of men, it, also, prefers, 
or rather coniines itself to, such actions, as 
are most importani. Which is only saying, 
that as it intends to interest^ it, of course^. 

VOL, lu V 
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dhtises the representatjcm of thos^ edenfi/ 
which are most interesting. 

And this shew^ the defect of modern tfjn 
gedyy in turning so constantly as it doesy on 
love subject^; the effect of this practice is^ 
that, excepting only the rank of the actors 
(which indeed, as will be seen presently, is of 
consideFable importance), the rest is below the 
dignity of this drama^ For the action, when 
stripped of its accidental ornaments and pe^ 
duced to the essential fact, is Nothing more 
than what might as welt have passed in a cot- 
tage, as a king's palace. The Greiek poet* 
should be our guides here, who take the viery 
grandest events in their story to ennoble their 
tragedy. Whence it comes to pass that tiie 
action^ having an essential dignity, is alwaysp 
interesting, and by the simplest management 
of the poet becoilies in a supreme degreey 
pathetic. 

3« On the same account, the persons, whose 
actions Tragedy would exhibit to us, must be 
of principal rank and dignity. For the ac- 
tions of these lire, both in themselves and in 
their consequelnces, most fitted to excite pas- 
sion. The distresses of private and inferior 
persons will, no doubt, affect us greatly ; and 
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^ may give the name of tragedies, if We 
j^lease, to dramatic representations of them* 
as, in fact, we have several applauded pieces 
of this kind. Nay> it majr seem, that the for- 
tunes x)f private inen, as riiore nearly re^ 
sembling f Ao^e of the ^nerahty, should be 
inost (iffecting. But this circum'stance, in no 
degree, makes amends for the loss of other and 
much greatei^ advantages. For, whatever be 
the unhappy incidents in the story of private 
men, it is certain^ they mu§t take faster hold 
of the imagination, and^ of course, impess 
the heart more forcibly, when related of the 
higher characters in lifcv 

EuRip. Hipp. t. 1484. 

fongs, ileroes, iStatesm^n, and other persons 
of great and public authority, influence by 
their ill:fortune the whble Comihunity, to 
which they belong. The attention is rouzed, 
and all our faculties take an alatm, at the ap- 
prehension of such extensive and important 
wretchedness. And, besides, if we regard the 
event itself, without an eye to its effects, thei^ 
is still the widest difference between the two 
cases. Those ideas of awe and veneration, 
D 2 
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which opinion throws round the persons of 
princes, make us esteem the very same event 
in their fortunes, as more august and empha- 
tical, than in the fortunes of private men. In 
the one, it is ordinary and familiar to our con- 
ceptions ; it is singular and surprizing, in the 
other. The fall of a cottage, by the accidents 
of time and weather, is almost unheeded; 
while the ruin of a towevy which the neigh* 
bourhood hath gazed at. for ages with admi- 
ration, strikes all observers with concern. So 
that if we chuse to continue the absurdity, 
taken notice of m the last article of planning 
unimportant action in our tragedy, we should, 
at least, take care to give it this foreign and 
extrinsic importance of great actors : Yet our 
passion for the familiar goes so far, that we 
have tragedies, not only of private action, but 
of private persons ; ahd so have well nigh an* 
nihilated the ^doblest of the two dramas 
amongst us. On the whole it appears, that 
as the proper object of tragedy is action, so it 
u important action, and therefore more espe- 
cially the action of great and illustrious men* 
Each of these coaclusions is the direct conse- 
quence of our idea of its end. 

The reverse of dl this holds true of comedy; 
For, 
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1. Comedy, by the very terms of the defi- 
nition, is conversant about characters. And 
if we observe, that which creates the pleasure 
we fin4 in contemplating the lives of men, 
considered as distinct from the interest we take 
in their fortunes, is the contemplation of their 
manners^and humours. Their actions^ when 
they are not of that sort, which seizes our ad- 
miration, or catches the affections, are no 
otherwise considered by us, than as they are 
sensible indications of the internal sentiment 
and disposition. Our intimate consciousness 
of the several turns and windings of our nature, 
makes us attend to these pictures of human 
life with an incredible curiosity. And herein 
the proper entertainment, which comic repre- 
sentation, OS suchj administers to the mind, 
consists. By turning the thought on event 
and action, this entertainment is proportion- 
ably lessened ; that is, the end of comedy is 
less perfectly attained^. 

d Aristotle was of the same mind, as appears from his 
definition of comedy, which, says he, is MIMHSIL 4>AT- 
AOTEPnN ; [x. i.] that is, the imitation of characters, 
whatever be the distinct meaning of the term ^c»vXorfp6». 
It is true, this critic, in his account of the origin of tra- 
gedy and comedy, makes them both the imitations of ac« 
TIONS. Ol ^i» C'^M^^po* TAS KAAAS lpi*5»7o HPAHEIS, oi 
11 tvTiXErtpoi TA£ 7wf favXaw. [k. ).] Yet, even here, the 
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But here, again, though action he not the 
main object of corned^', yet it is not to he neg^ 
lected, any more than character in tragedy, 
but; comes in as an useful accessury, or assistant 
to it. For the manners of men only shew 
themselves, or shew themselves most usuaUy^ 
in action. It is this, which fetches out the 
latent strokes of character, and renders the 
inward temper and disposition the ol^ect of 
sense. Probable circumstances are then ima- 
gined, and a certain train of action contrived, 
to evidence tl^ internal qualities. There, is 
no other, or no probable way, but this, iof 
bringing us acquainted with them* Again; 
by engaging his characters in a course^of acticft 
and the pursuit of some end, the comic poet 
leaves them to express themselves undisguisedly, 
9Lnd without design ; in which the essence of 
fiunwur consists. 

Add to this, that when the. fable is so con- 
trived as to attach the mind, we very naturally 
fency ourselves present at a course of living 
action. And this illusion quickens our atten- 

expression is so ipnt, as if he had been conscious that 
persons, not actions, were the direct object of comedy. 
And the quotation, now aUedged from another pla£^> 
Inhere a definition is given. more ip form^ shew§, t}^t t^ 
^as, iq effect^ \ds sentiment. . , 
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Jliori ta the. characters y which no longer ap- 
pear to us creatures of the poet's fiction^ bilt 
iactors in real life. 

These observations concerning the niode-^ • 
rated use of action in comedy, instruct us 
what to think " of tho^ intricate Spanish plots, 
f^ which have been in use, and have taken both 

. ^^ with us and some !Pr^nch writers for tJie . 
^^ stage. The truth is, they have hindered 

/e very much the main end of comedy. For 
^^ when these unnatural plots are used, the 
'^ mind is not only entirely drawn off* from 

•'.^the characters by those surprizing turns and 
'^revolutions; but ^characters have no oppor- 
" tunity even of being called out and displaying 
^' themselves. For the actors of all characters 
*^ succeed and are embarrassed alike, when the 
" instruments for carrying on designs are only 
*' perplexed apartments, dark entries, dis- 
" guised habits, and ladders ef ropes. The 
'^ comic plot is, and must, indeed, be carried 

. '^ on by deceipt. The Spanish scene does it 
'^ by deceiving the man through his senses: Te- 

. " rence and Moliere, by deceiving him through 
^^ his passiofis and affections. This is the 
^* right method : for, the character is not called 
'^ out under the^r^'^ species of deceipt: und^r 

. ^* the second, the character does a//#** 
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5. As character, not action, is the object 
of coi»edy ; so the characters it paints must 
not be of lingular and illustrious note, either 
for their virtues or vices. The reason n, that 
such characters take too fast hold of the uffec* 
tions, and so call off the mind from adverting 
to th^ truth of the manners ; that is, from re- 
ceiving the pleasure, which this poetn intends. 
Our seme of imitation is that to which the 
comic poet addresses himself; but such pic^ 
tures .of eminent worth or villainy seize upon 
the moral sense; and by raising the strong 
correspondent passions of admiration and Qfh 
horrence, turn us aside from contemplating 
the imitation itself. And, 

3. For a like cause, comedy confines its 
views to the characters of private and inferior 
persons. For the truth of character, which 
is the spring of humour, being necessarily, as 
was observed, to be shewn through the medium 
of action, and the actions of the great being 
Usually such as excite the pathos, it follows of 
course, that these cannot, with propriety, be 
. made the actors in comedy. Persons of high 
and public life, if they are drawn agreeably to 
our apcostomed ideas of them, must be em* 
ployed in such a course of action, as arrests 
the attention, or interests the pensions; and 
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ifeither way it diverts the mind from observing 
the truth of manners, that is, it prevents the 
attainment of the specific end, which comedy 
designs. 

And if the reason, here given, be sufficient 
to exclude the higher characters in life from 
this dramay even where the representation is 
intended to be serious^ we shall find it still 
more improper to expose them in any pleasant 
or ridiculous light Tis true, the follies and 
foibles of the great will apparently take an 
easier ridicule by representation, than those of 
their inferiors. And this it was, which misled 
the celebrated P. CorN£Tll£ into the opinion, 
that the actions of the great', and even of 
hings themselves, provided they he of the ridi- 
culous hind, are as Jit objects of comedy, as 
any other. But he did not reflect, that the 
actions of the great being usually such, as in- 
terest the intire community, at least scarcely 
any other falling beneath vulgar notice; and, 
the higher characters being rarely seen or 
contemplated by the people but with reverence, 
hence it is, that in feet, the representation of 
high life cannot, without offence to proba- 
bility, be made ridiculous, or consequently be 
admitted into comedy under this view. And 
therefore Pi^vjus, when he ^thought fit tO 
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introduce thes^-reVKrend personages ' on the 
comic , stage in his AMPHITR0O, though he em- 
ployed- them iq no very serious matters, was 
yet obliged to apologize for this impropriety. in 
calling his play a Tragicomedy. What he 
:$ay5 lipen the occasion, though* delivered with 
m\ ^ir of pleasantry, is according to the laws of 
^just criticism, :: 

*-pdcmm Ut cornmista sit Tragicocom6edia, 
Ndfn ike per'p^tiib facer e^ ut sit Comoedla 
Kegets GiDo Veniant et Dii, nonpar arhitrdr, 

^^uidigitiir? Quoniam hie servqs auoauE 

PARTES HABET, 

Facidm sit^ proind^ ut dixi^ Tragicocomoedia. 
' Prol. in A.mphit. 

Aud now, taking the idea of the two dramas^ 
as here. opened, along with us, we shall b^ 
able to give an account of several . attributes^ 
common to both, or which further ch<ircix:teri%e 
each of them. And; 

1. A plot will he required in both. For- the 
end of tragedy being to excite the affections by 
;a.ction, and the end of comedy, to manifest the 
truth of character through it, an artful con- 
stitution of the Fable is required to do justice 
both to the one and the other. It serves to 
^ring out thp pathos^ and to pr9duce humour. 
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And thus the general form or structure of the 
' two dramas will be one abd the same^ 

2,»Mor^ particularly, an unity and even 
, i^implicity in the conduct of the Jable ^ is a 
perfection in each.. For the course of -tib^ 
affections is diverted and w^afcened^by the in- 
tervention of what we call a double plot ; and 
• even by a* multiplicity of subordinate evmtSj 
though tending to a common end; s^nd, qf 
persons^ though all of theirt,; some way,:^ii- 
cerned in promoting it. The like cpn^ideration 
shews the observance of this rule tfi be essen- 

« The neglect of this is one of the gi'eatest . Refects in 
the modern drama; which in nothing falls so much shpft 
of the perfection of the Greek scene as in this want of 
simplicity in the construction of its f^ble. The good setise 
of the author of the History of the Italian Theatre (who, 
though a mere player, appears to have had juster notions 
of the drama, than the; generality of even professed critics) 
was 3ens)bly stinxck with this difference in tragedy, 
" jQuant k rurtit^ d'action, says he, je trouve un grando 
'' difference entre les tragedies Grecques et les tragedies 
" Francoises j j'appercbis to^ijours ais^ment Tactiodi des 
" tragedies Grecques, et je ne la perds point de \tke -, mats 
'^ dans Jes tragedies Fran^*oiscs, javoiie, que j'ai souvent 
"biendiB la peine k dem^ler Taction des episodes, dont 
." elje est charg^e." [HisL dii Theatre Ifalien, par Louu 
JliccoBONi, p. 293. Paris 1728.] 
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tial to just comedy. For when the attention 
is split on so many interfering objects, we are 
not at leisure to' observe, nor do we so fully 
enter into, the tritth of representation in any 
of them ; the sense of humour ^ as of the pathos, 
diepending very much on the continued and 
undiverted opel^tion of its object upon us. 

3 . The two dramas agree, also, in this cir- 
cumsltance ; that the manners of the persons 
exhibited should be imperfect. An absolutely 
good, or an absolutely bad, ch^iracter is fo- 
reign to the purpose of each. And the reason 
is, 1, That such a representation is improbable. 
And probability constitutes, as we have seen, 
the very essence of comedy; and is the me- 
dium, through which tragedy is enabled most 
powerfully to afiect us. 2. Such characters 
are improper to comedy, because, as was hinted 
above, they turn the attention aside from con- 
templating the expression of them, which we 
call humour. And they are not less unsuited 
to tragedy, because though they make a forcir 
ble impression on the mind, yet, as Aristotle 
well observes, they do not produce the passions 
of pity and terror ; that is, their impressions 
are not of the nature of that pathos, by which 
tragedy works its purpose, [h. /y.] 
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There are> lihewise, some peculiarities^ which 
distinguish the two dramas* And 

!• Though a plot be necessary to produce 
humour, as well as the pathos, yet a good 
plot is not so essential to comedy , as tragedy. 
For the pathos is the result of the entire action; 
that is^ of all the circumstances of the story 
taken together, and conspiring by a probable 
tendency, to a completion in the event. A 
fulure in the just arrangement and disposition 
of the parts may, then, affect what is of the 
essence of this drama. . On the contrary, hu- 
mouTy though brought out by action, is not 
the effect of the whole, but may be distinctly 
evidenced in a single scene ; as may be emi- 
nently illustrated iii the two comedies of 
Fletcher, called The Little French Lawyer, 
and The Spanish Curate. The nice contexture 
of the fable therefore, though it may give a 
pleasure of another kind, is not so imme- 
diately required to the production of that 
pleasure, which the nature of comedy de- 
mands. Much less is there occasion for that 
labour and ingenuity of contrivance, which is 
seen in the intricacy of the Spanish fable. Yet 
this is the taste of our comedy. Our writers 
are all for plot and intrigue ; and never appear 
so well satisfied with themselves as when, to 
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The same genius in the two dramas is cAh 
servable^ in their draught of characters. Co^ 
medy makes all its Characters general^ Tra-» 
gedy, particular. The Avare of Mdiere i| 
not so properly the picture of a covetous man^ 
as of covetousness itself, Racine's Aero, on 
the other hand, is not a picture of cruelty^ but 
pf a cruel man. 

Yet here it will be proper to guard against 
two mistakes, which the principles now deli** 
vered may be thought to countenance, 

The^r^f is with regard to tragic characters, 
which I say are particular. My meaning is, 
they are more particular than those of comedy. 
That is, the end of tragedy does not require or 
permit the poet to draw together so many of 
those characteristic circumstances which shew 
the manners, as Comedy, For, in the former 
of the^ dramas, no more of character is 
shewn, than what the course of the action ne- 
cessarily calls forth. Whereas, all or roost of 
the features, by which it is usually distin-* 
guished, are sought out and industriously 
displayed in the latter. 

The case is much the ^ame as in portrait 
painting i where, if a great master be required 



to clrew a particubef' ^c'e, he giveii ttife t^ry 
lineaments he finds in it ; y)^t do fiir t^emblifig 
to what he observe of thfe saine tarn iil cHh*r 
inces^ as not to afiect any minute circumstance 
of pectiliarity. But if the dame artist ^ife to 
design a head in getieral^ he vrotiM ai^^e^bte 
together all ihe customaty tt^ita ahd ^tii^^^ 
any where observable thrdu^ the ip^i^, 
whioh should bfest express th^ idi^i/whateVet 
it was^ he had conceived iti hi^ oviii ihitid andl 
wanted to enhibit in the picttin^; • ' 

There is much the satne diifer^ncis beti»efeh 
the two sorts of dramatic poHraits. WhM<^ 
it i^ipeairs that in ^alUng the ti^agic characGyb 
particular^ I suppose it duly iS^i rtpresefitOr 
iive of the kind than die coHitc ; not that thk 
draught of so much character as it i9-<;onceiiied 
to represent shc^uld tiot be general: the cota- 
trjtry of which I have asserted flnd explained At 
lai^ elsewhere [IK^ates on the A, P* v. 3I7.] 

Neabt, I have saidy the charactet-s of juA 
comed|r are general. And this I explain by 
the instance of the Avare of Moliere, which 
conforms more to the idea of avarice, than to 
that of the real avaricious man. But here 
again, the reader will not understand me^ as 
saying this in the strict sense of the words. I 
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even think Moliere faulty in the instance givenf j 
though, with some necessary explanation, it 
may well enough serve to express my meaning. 

The view of the comic scene being to deli- 
neate characters, this end, I suppose, will be 
attained most .perfectly, by making those cha- 
racters as universal as possible. For thus the 
person shewn in the drama being the repre- 
sentative of all ciharacters of the same kind, 
ftirnishes in the highest degree the entertain- 
ment of humour. But then this universality 
must be such as agrees not to our idea of the 
possible effects of the character as conceived iu 
the abstract, but to the actual exertion of its 
powers ; which experience justifies, and com- 
mon life allows. Moliere, and before him 
Plautus, had oSended in this ; that for a pic- 
ture of the avaricious many they presented us 
with a fantastic unpleasing draught of the 
passion of avarice. I call this a fantastic 
draught, because it hath no archetype in na- 
ture. And it is, farther, an unpleasing one, 
for, being the delineation of a simple passion 
unmixed, it wanted all those 

— Lights and shades, whose well-accorde4 

strife 
Gives all the strength and colour of our life. 
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ThBse lights and shades (as the poet finely 
calls the intermixture of many passions, which^ 
with the leading or principal one, form the 
human character) must be blended together in 
every picture of dramatic manners; because 
the avowed business of the drama is to image 
real life. Yet the draught of the leading pas- 
sion must be as general as this strife in nature 
permits, in order to express the ihtended cha- 
racter more perfectly4 

All which again is easily illustrated in the 
instance of painting. In portraits of cha^ 
racter^ as we may call those that give a picture 
of the manners, the artist, if he be of real 
ability, will not go to work on the possibility 
of an abstract idea. All he intends, is to shew 
that some one quality predominates : and this 
he imapes strongly, and by such signatures as 
are most conspicuous in the operation of the 
leading passion. And when he hath done 
this, we may, in common speech or in com- 
pliment, if we pleatie, to his art, say of such a 
portrait that it images to us not the man but 
the passion ; just as the ancients observed of 
the femoud statue of Apollodoqis by Silarion^ 
that it expressed not the angry Apollodorus^ 
but his passion of anger^. But by this must 

^ Non honmumtx are fecit, sed iracundiam. PUn. xxxiv. 8. 
E 2 
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be understood onty that he has well expreatfed 
the leading parts of tlie designed character* 
For the rest he treats his subject as he woidd 
any other ; that is, he represents the concotni- 
tant affections, or considers merely that gt- 
nerai symmetry and proportion which are ex- 
pected in a human figure. And this is to copy 
nature, which afibrds no specimen of a man 
turned all into a single passion. No metamor^ 
phosis could be more strange or incredible. 
Yet portraits of this vicious taste are the ad- 
miration of common starers, who, if they find 
a picture of a miser for instance (as there is no 
commoner subject c^ moral portraits) in a ec4* 
lection, where every muscle is strained, and 
feature hardened into the expression of this 
idea, never fail to profess their wonder and 
approbation of it,**^n this idea of excellence 
Le Brun's book of the Passions must be said 
to contain a set of the justest moral portraits : 
And the Charactbrs of Theophrastus might 
be recommended, in a dramatic view, as pre* 
ferable to those of Terence. 

The virtuosi in the fine arts would certainly 
laugh at the former of these judgment. But 
the latter^ I suspect, mU not be thought so 
extraordinary. At least if one may guess from 
the practice of some of our best comic writers^ 
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«iid the sacceffit which such plays have com« 
monly met with. It were easy to instance in 
Bimost alt plays of character. But if the reader 
wouM see the extravagance of building dra^ 
iMtfC manners on abstract ideas^ in its full 
lights he needs onty turn to B. Jonson^s 
Every man out of hU kumour; which undec 
the name of a play of character is in fact, an 
mmatural, and, as the painters call it, hard 
delineation of a group of simply existing pas^ 
^kmSj wholly chimerical, and unlike to any 
thing we observe in the commerce of real Kfe. 
Yet this comedy has always had its admirers. 
And Randolphy m particular, was so taken 
with the design, that he seems to have formed 
his muse^s looking-glass in express imitation 
of it. 

Shakespeare, we may observe, is in this as 
in all the- other more essential beauties of the 
drama^ a perfect modeL If the discerning 
reader peruse attentively his comedies with 
this view, he will tind his best-marked cha- 
racters discoursing through a great deal of their 
parts, just like any other, and only expressing 
their essential and leading qualities occasionally, 
and as circumstances concur to give an easy 
exposition to them, TTiis singular excellence 
of his comedy, was the effect of his copyii^ 
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faithfully after nature, and of the force and vi-* 
vacity of his genius, which made him attentive 
to what the progress of the scene successively 
presented to him : whilst imitation and infe- 
rior talents occasion little writers to wind 
themselves up into the habit of attending per- 
petually to their main view, and a solicitude 
to keep their favourite characters in constant 
play and agitation. Though in this illiberal 
exercise of their wit, they may be said to use 
the persons of the drama as a certain facetious 
sort do their acquaintance, whom they urge 
and teize with their civilities, not to give them 
a reasonable share in the conversation, but to 
force them to play tricks for the diversion of 
the company. 

I have been the longer on this argument^ *to 
prevent the reader's carrying what I say of the 
superiority of plays of character to plays of 
intrigue into an extreme; a mistake, into 
which some good writers have been unsus* 
pectingly betrayed by the acknowledged truth 
of the general principle. It is so natural for 
men on all occasions, to fly out into extremes, 
that too much care cannot be had to retain 
them in a due medium. But to return from 
this digression to the consideration of the 
difierence of the two dramas. 
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3. A sameness of character is not usually/ 
objected to in tragedy : in coniedy, it would 
not be endured. The passion of avarice^ to 
resume the instance given above, being the 
main object, we find nothing but a disgustful 
repetition in a second attempt to delineate that 
character. A particular cruel man only en* 
grossing our r^ard in NerOj when the train of 
events evidencing such cruelty is changed, we 
have ail the novelty we look for, and can con- 
template, with pleasure, the very same cha- 
racter, set forth by a different course of action, 
or displayed in some other person. 

4. Comedy succeeds best when the scene is 
laid at home^ tragedy for the most part when 
abroad. " This appears at first sight whim- 
*^ sical and capricious, but has its foundation 
" in nature. What we chiefly seek in comedy 
" is a true image of life and manners, but we 
*^ are not easily brought to think we have it 
" given us, when dressed in foreign modes and 
" fashions. And yet a good writer must follow 
"his scene, and observe decorum. On the 
" contrary, 'tis the action in tragedy which 
" most engages our attention. But to fit a 
" domestic occurrence for the stage, we must 
^^ take greater liberties with the action than 4 
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^^ well-known story will allow." [^Pope's 
Worhsy vol. iv, p. 185.] 

Other characters of the two dramas^ as well 
peculifir, aa common, which might be ac- 
counted for from the just notion of them, de- 
livered above, I leave to the observation of the 
reader. For my intention is not to write a 
compete treatise on. the drama, but briefly to 
lay down such principles, from whence its laws 
may be derived. 
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CHAP- IL 

OF THE GENIUS OF COMEDY. 

But it may not be amiss to express myself 
a little more fiilly as to the genitis of comedy; 
which for want of passing through the hands 
of such a critic as Aristotle, has been less 
perfectly understood. 

Its end is the production of humour : or 
which comes to the same things ^^ of that 
" pleasure, which the truth of representation 
" afibrds, in the exhibition of the private chor- 
" racters of life, more particularly their spe- 
** (Afic differences.'^ I add this latter clause^ 
because the principal pleasure we take in con- 
templating characters consists in noting those 
differences. The general attributes of huma- 
nity, if represented ever so truly, give us but 
a slender entertainment. They, of course, 
make a part of the drama ; but we chiefly de- 
light in a picture of those peculiar traitsy 
which distinguish the species. Now these 
discriminating marks in the characters of men 
are not necessarily the causes of ridicule, or 
pleasantry of anyidnd; but accidentally, and 
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according to the nature or quality of them. 
The vanity, and impertinent boasting of 
Thraso is the natural object of contempt, and, 
when truly and forcibly expressed in his own 
character, provokes ridicule. The easy hu- 
manity of Mitioy which is the leading part of 
hi& character, is the object of approbation; 
and, when shewn in his own conduct, excites 
^pleasure J in common with all just expression 
of the manners^ but of a serious nature^ a» 
being joined with the sentiment of esteem., 

But now as most men find a greater pleasure 
in gratifying the passion of contempt, than the 
calm instinct of approbation, and since per- 
haps the constitution of human life is such, as 
afibrds more exercise for the one, than the 
other^ hence it hath cotne to pass, that the 
comic poet, who paints for the generality, and 
follows nature, chuses more, commonly to se- 
lect and describe those peculiarities in the 
h^man character, which, by their nature, ex- 
cite pleasantry, than such as create a serious 
r^rd and esteem. Hence some persons have 
app^opriate^d the name of comedies to those 
dramas, which chiefly aim at producing hu~ 
nwur, in the n^ore proper sense of the word; 
uuder which view it means " such an ex» 
^' pressioja or picture pf what is odd^ or iiior- 
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^ dinate in each character, as gives us the 
*^ fiillest and strongest image of the. original, 
^ and by the truth of the representation ex- 
" poses the ridicule of it/' And it is certain, 
that comedy receives great advantage from re- 
presentations of this kind. Nay, it cannot 
well subsist without them. Yet it doth not 
exclude the other and more seviovs entertain- 
ment, which, as it stands: on the same founda- 
tion of truth of representation J I venture to 
include under the common term. 

Further, there are tivo ways of evidencing 
the characteristic and predominant qualities oft 
men, or, of producing humour ^ which require 
to be observed. The one is, when they are 
shewn in the perpetual course and tenor of the 
representation ; that is, wlien the hummir re- 
sults from the general conduct of the person 
in the drama, and the discourse, which he 
holds in it. The other is, when by an happy 
and lively stroke, the characteristic quality is 
laid open land exposed at once. 

. The Jirst sort of humour is that which we 
find in the ancients, and especially Terence. • 
The latter is almost peculiar to the moderns ; 
who, in uniting these two species of. humour^ 
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^kave brought a vast in>provement to the eomie 
scene. The reason of this difierenoe may per- 
haps have been the gingular simphcity of the 
old writers, who were contented to take up 
with such sentiments or ctrcumstaneet^ ai 
most naturally and readily occurred in the 
course of the drama: whereas the modern^ 
have been ambitious to Aiew a more exquisite 
and studied investigation into the workings of 
human ifiature3 and have sought out for those 
peculiarly striking lineaments, in which the 
essence of character consists. On the same 
account, I suppose, it was that the ancients 
had fewer characters in their plays, than the 
moderns, and those more general; that i0> 
their dramatic writers were well satisfied with 
picturing the most lASual personages, and in 
their most obvious lights. They did not, as 
the moderns (who, if they would aspire to the 
praise of novelty, were obliged to this route)> 
cast about for less familiar characters; and! thiJ 
nicer and less observed peculiarities which Shr* 
tinguish each. Be it as it will, the observatba 
is certain. Later dramatists have apparently 
shewn a more accurate knowledge of homan 
life: and, by opening these new and Wtr3red 
veins of hunwur, have exceedingly enriched 
the comedy of our times. 
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But) though we are not to look for die two 
species of humouTy before-mentioned, in tte 
fiame perfection on the simpler stages of Greece 
and Rome, as in our improved Theatres, yet 
the Jirst of them was clearly seen and success- 
Rijly practised by the ancient comic tna^rs; 
and there are not wanting in them some few 
examples even of the last. *^ The old itiatt in 
•^ the Mot herein- Law says to his Son, 

Turn tu igitur nihil adtulisti hue plus und 
sententid. 

*' This, as an excellent person observed to me^ 
*' is true humour. For his character, whidk 
^* was that of a lover of money, drew the ob* 
" servation naturally and forcibly from hinu 
'' His disappointment of a rich succession made 
'^ him speak contemptibly of a moral lessom 
'' which rich and covetous men, in their best 
** humours, have no high reverence for. And 
** this too without design; which is important^ 
,^^ and shews the distinction of what, in the 
*^ more restrained sense of the word, we call 
^^ humour^ from other modes of pleasantry. 
^^ For had a young friend of the son, an uu- 
** concerned spectator of tbe^ scene, made the 
^^ observation, it had then, in anotiier's mouthy 
** been mt, or a designed banter on the iather^s 
^^disappointment. As^ on the cUxer haiH^ 
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** when such characteristic qualities are exag- 
^^ gerated, and the expression of them stretched 
*^ |)eyond truths they become buffhonry^ even 
*^ in the person's own'^ 

This is an instance of the second species of 
humour^ under its idea of exciting ridicule. 
But it may, also, be employed with the ut- 
most seriousness ; as being only a method of 
expressing the truth of character in the tnost 
striking manner. This same old man in the 
Hecyra will furnish an example. Though a 
lover of money, he appears, in the main, of 
an honest and worthy nature, and to have 
born the truest affection to an amiable and fa- 
vourite son. In the perplexity of the scene, 
which had arisen from the supposed misunder- 
standing between his sorCs wife and his own^ 
he proposes, ad an expedient to end all dif- 
ferences, to retire with his wife into the country. 
And to enforce this proposal to the young 
man, who had his reasons for being sigainst it, 
he adds, 

odiosa est haec aetas adolescei^tulis : 
E medio aequum excedete est : postremb nos 

jamfahula 
SumuSy Pamphile^ senex atque anus. 

There is nothing, I suppose in these words, 
which provokes a smile. Yet the humour is 
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strong, as before. In his solicitude to promote 
liis son's satisfaction, lie lets fall a sentiment 
truly characteristic, and which old men usually 
take great pains to conceal; I mean, his ac- 
knowledgment of that suspicious fear of conr 
tempt, which is natural to old age. So true 
a picture of life, in the representation of this 
weaknessy might, in other circumstances, have 
created some pleasantry; but the occasion, 
which forced it from him, discovering, at the 
same time, the amiable disposition of the 
speaker, covers the ridicule of it, or more pro- 
perly converts it into an object of our esteem. 

We have here, then, a kind of intermediate 
species of humx)ur betwixt the ridiculous and 
the grave; and may perceive how insensibly 
the one becomes the other, by the accidental 
mixture of a virtuous quality, attracting ^- 
teem. Which may serve to reconcile the 
reader to the application of this term even to 
such expression of the manners, as is perfectly 
serious; that is, where the quality represented 
is entirely, and without the least touch of 
attending ridicule, the object of tnoral appro- 
hation to the mind. As in that famous asseve- 
ration of Chremes in the Self-tor^mentor : 

Homo sum : humani nihil it me atienmn puto. 
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This is a strong expression of chara^ftef ; 
itnd, coming unaffectedly from him in atisvi^lr 
to the cutting reproof of his friend, .» 

Chreniey tantumne ah re tud'^st oii tibi 
AUena ut cures; ea quae nihil ad te adtinentf 

h^th the essence of true humour , that is^. is a 
lively picture of the manners without design. 

Yet in this instance, which hath not been 
observed, the humour^ tiiough of a serious cast, 
is heightened by a mixture of satire^ For 
we are not to take this, as hath constantly b^n 
done, for a sentiment of pure humanity and 
the natural ebullition of benevolence. We 
may observe in it a designed stroke of satirical 
resentment. The Self -tormentor ^ as we saw, 
had ridiculed Chremes* curiosity by a severe 
reproof. Chremes, to be even with him, re- 
flects upon the inhumanity of his temper. 
" You, says he, seem such a foe to humanity, 
" that you spare it not in yourself; I, on the 
*^ other hand, am affected, when I see it suffer 
" in anotfier'' 

Whence we learn, that, though all which 
is requisite to constitute comic humour, be at 
just expression of character without design^ 
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yet such eospression \% felt more sensibly , vfheti 
it is further enlivened hy ridicule, or quidcenec^ 
by the poignancy of satire. 

From the account of tomedy, here given, 
it may appear, that the idea of this drama is 
much enlarged beyond what it was in Aristotle's 
time; who defines it to be, an imitation of 
light and trivial actions, provoking ridicule. 
His notion was taken from the state and prac- 
tice of the Athenian stage ; that is, from the 
old or middle comedy, which answers to this 
description. The great revolution, which the 
introduction of the new comedy made in the 
drama, did not happen till afterwards. This 
proposed for its object, in general, the actions 
and characters of ordinary life ; which are 
not, of necessity, ridiculous, but, as appear^ 
to every observer, of a mixt kind, serious as 
well as ludicroits, and within their proper 
sphere of influence, not unfrequently, even 
important. This kind of imitation therefore, 
now admits the serious ; and its scenes, even 
without the least mixture of pleasantry, are 
entirely comic. Though the common run of 
laughers in our theatre are so little aware of 
the extension of this promnce, that I should 
scarcely have hazarded the observation, but for 
tibe authority of Terence; v9]\o hath confessedljr 
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i^nstj little of the phasamt in his deama. Nfty, 
.wieitf the most admiced of bis-oonaedieB ha^ 
the gravity, and, in some plae(^ 4ilaio$t tte 
solemnity of tragedy itself. But this tWea of 
comedy.is.not peculiar to the more polite and 
labenal ancients. Some of the best nnodem 
•eomediefi are &shioned in agreement to it. 
And an instance or two, whidi I am going to 
.produce from the stage of simple nature, ma^ 
5eem to shew it the plain suggestion of coAk 
mon sense. 

^^Tbe Amautas (says the author of die 
^^ Royal Commentaries of Peru), who were 
^^ men of the best ingenuity amongst them^ mr 
^^ vented Comedies and Tragedies ; whici^ 
^^ on their solemn festivals, they represented 
^^ .bdfbre the King and the Lords of his court 
" The plot or argument of their tragedies \9U 
*^ to represent their military exploits^ amd the 
^^ triumphs, victories, and heroic actions of 
" their renowned men. And the subject or 
^^ design of their>comedies was, to demonstrate 
^^ the manner of good husbandry in cultivating 
^^ aad manuring their Jklds, and to shew the 
<^ management of domestic affairs, with atker 
*^ familiar matters. These plays, contiiHieB 
^Vhe, were not made up of obscene and di»- 
^^i^saest &ice$, but such as weve ai 9eriom 



^ entettamment, cMtposed ofgraie (mi fioiSk 
*^ sentences, kcJ* ' ^ 

Twbthitag^ are obgemble in this brief ac- 
count^ tbe Pertiviaii draAia. fh^st, that ife 
Sf^i^ had respect to the Tery diflfer^t eftfecfe 
i^f the higher or /ew^er- stations. For the'^<?61f 
imrf* "p&toerftd Were occiipied ih *M?«r ; and 
i^fflfcttifl^trr^ wai the chirf employment of pH- 
vatt arid ordhtitrtf life. Awd, in this dis- 
ttnctt6tli thafe InlManj perfectly Agreed with 
the bW Roi^to poets; whose praetextatX 
and tbeATA shew^ that they had precis^y the 
«iine ideas of the dfatoa. Secondly , we <io 
littt kain t^ly, what diflferehee there wc^ be- 
i&Jrfcct their tragedy and cottiedy, but we are 
alao toW, what diflference there was wt)#: It 
was not, that one was serious^ and the other 
pleasant. For we find it expressly asserted of 
te/A, that they w^e of gtave and serious en'- 
tBrt&ififnef'tt. 

And this last will explain a similar observa- 
tion <m the Chinese, whoy as P. de PremBre 
acquaints us, make no distinction betwixt tra- 
gedies and coThedies. That is, no distinclibn, 
but what the difierent sulgects of each make 
Beeessary^ /They do not, as our European 
drtoits, diflfer in this> that the om is intended 
F 2 
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to. make us tueep^ and the other to make us 
laugh. 

These are full and precise testimonies. .For 
I lay no stress on what the Historian of Peru 
tells ns, that there were no obscenities in their 
comedy, nor on what an encomiast of China 
pretends^ that there is not so much €is an ob- 
scene word in all their languages: as being 
sensible^ that tliough indeed these must needs 
be considerable abatements to the humour of 
their comic scenes, yet, their ingenuity might 
possibly find means to remedy these defects by 
tbe invention and dextrous application of the 
double entendre, which, on our stage, is found 
to supply the place of rank obscenity, wd, 
indeed, to do its office of exciting laughter 
almost as well. 

But, as I said, there is no occasion for this 
argument. We may venture, without the 
help of it, to join these authorities to that of 

S P. Alvarez Sembdo, speaking of their poetry, says, 
" Le plus grand advantage et la plus grande utility qu*ea 
*' ont tir6 les Chi no is', est cette grande raodestie et re-j 
*' tenug incomparable^ qui se voit en leurs ecrits, fCayant 
" pas meme une lettre en tons leurs litres ni en toutes leun 
^' ecriiures, pourexprimer les parties hontmtses de la nature" 
£Hi5T. Ukiv. 0E PA €hine> p'. 82, kLY<^N 1667. 4t«.] 
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Terence; which, together, enable tis to con- 
clude very fully, in oppoiriti^n to the general 
sentiment, that ridicule is not of the essence 
of comedy^. 

But,, because the general practice of the 
Greek and Roman theatres, which strongly 
countenance the other opinion, may still be 
thought to outweigh this single Latin poet, 
together with all the eastern and western bar^ 
barians, that can be thrown into the balance, 
let me go' one step farther, and, by explaining 
the rise and occasion of this practice, demon- 
strate, that, in the present case, their autho- 
rity is, in fact, of no moment. 

The form of the Greek, from whence the 
Roman and our drama is taken, though ge- 
nerally improved by reflexion and just criticism, 
yet, like so many other great inventions, was, 
in its original, the product of pure chance. 
Each of its species had sprung out of a chorus- 
song, which was afterwards incorporated into 
the legitimate drama, and found essential to 
its true form. But reason, which saw to 

^ Le ridicule est CE au'lL Y a DE plus ES8BNTIEL 
k LA COMEDIE. [P. RaPIK^ ReFLSX. SUE LA POIS. p. 154. 

Pahis 1684.] 
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establish what ym& right in this fortuitous con^ 
ftinnation of the drama^ did not equally tuct^ 
oeed in detecting and separating what mm 
wrong. For the occasion of this chorushsong^ 
in their religious festivities, was widely diffe- 
i^tkt : the business at one ' time, being to ex- 
pre^ their gratitude, in celebrating the praise 
of their gods and heroes; at another, to in- 
dulge their, cairthi in j^ting and sporila^ 
amtmg themselves* The character of. their 
dramai v&hioh had its rise from hence, ^ 001^. 
formed exactiy to the difference of these cficu^ 

i pi lAv CifjidfoTtfok Tuq K»>Ms i/Uiju^v7o Vfi^Hi^ xsj r»£ tm; 

tOrOTS nOIOYNTEt, nZHEP ETEPOI YMNOY2 KAI Ef- 
KQMIA. [HEP. noiHT. x^.] This is Aristotle's accpuni 
of the origin of' the different species of post&Y. Tifiy 
were ocoa*ioned^ he says^ by ths different and ev^ OffP^ 
site tempers and dispositions of men : those of a loftiof spirit 
delighting in the encomiastic poetry, while the humbler sort 
betook themselves to satire. But this, also, is the jiist ac- 
count of the rise and character of the different species if 
^^e Drama. For they grew up, he tells us in this vcip 
ch^i^ter^ frwa the Dithyrambjc, and Pualliq soog^*, 
Aj^ whp vyere the nuen, who chaunted these, hut thft 
ZEMNOTJ^POI, and EYTEAESTEPOI, before-mentioned ? 
And how were they employed in them, but the former, in 
hymning the praises of Bacchus; the latter, in dealing about 
obscene jokes and taunting invectives on each other 9 So that 
the characters of the men> and their subjects, being exactly 
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simK '^Vrmgeiffi ilAirough :ail its. wnreifai' tin^ 
oemme: stages o£ hnproioiein/ent, was serious and 
«v8tt solj^oui. ^ And a gsrjr of nther bu^fiboM 
ifdiitiaprM the charatftejifiBtic of coiJ^ 

'We gefe,' then, the genius of these two 
pocittr^ vr^ kocidentsMf fiisedi in lagreement to 
th^r res^)^tive originmUi; i^oiMequetit wi-iteiltf 
eotitentiipig^^ diemisi^We^^tb' em&ellisb and ^rtscti 
IMT thuhg0,' t^e i^imaaty 9&9m.' The ^raotiM 
o( thig* btidi^Dt^ stage is' th^ of mi^ ftirtbc^ au^ 
thofityj tfann^ ^s^ it '^accords' tc^ just oriticikn, > 
The iM>lemW ciast of thiiv tragedy 'mdki&Al 
beaii^the teet^ and iisi Ibuiidto be aiuitable to 
iW t^al naMfre. 1^' saokiedoes not appfar 4il 
the bttrlesqoe foi'm of comed$f\ no vesiiM:»^ 
having b^eti giveh^ why it mxkst^ of neceteity^ . 
httVQ the rtdknhus for its object. Nay the 
effects (tf improved criticism on the later Greek 
comedy give a presumption of the direct con- 
trary. For, in proportion to the grading 
refihement of this species in the hands of its 

the same in both, what is said of the one is equally appli- 
cable tjo the ol^. Itwaa properto observe this^ orthe 
re^r mighty perhaps^ object to.the use made of this pa3« 
sage, here, as well as above, where it is brought to illus- 
tratiel Aristotle's Si^tion of the ^ahir^« of the tragic ami 
c(niik poetry. 
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greatest masteris^ * the bufibbn cast of the comic 
drama. was insensibly dropt and even grew into 
a severity, which departed/ at .length wevy 
widely from the original jMea. The adminable 
scholar of Theophrastus, who had been tu- 
tqred in the exact study of human life> saw so 
muchofth^ genuine character erf true com^y, 
that he cleansed it, at once, from the greater 
part of those bufibonries, which hadi till his 
time^ defiled its nature. His great imitatxHr, 
Terence,, went still further ; and, whether im- 
pelled, by bis native humour^ or determined l^ 
his truer taste, mixed bo little of the ridicuiom 
in his comedy, as plainly shews, it mighty in 
bis opinion, subsist entirely without it. His 
practice indeed, and the theory, here deli' 
vered> nearly meet. And the conclusion is, 
that comedy f which is the image of. private 
life, may tiike either character of pleasant or 
serious, as it chances, or even unite them into 
one piece ; but that the J'ormer is, by no 
means, more essential to its constitution, than 
the latter, 

I foresee but ohe objection, that (^' be 
made to this theoiy*; which has, in ^fiect, 
been obviated already. " J^JP^y be said, that, 
" if this account of comedy be just, it would 
^' follow, that it might, with equal propriety. 
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f^ adinit the gravest and most affecting ^vents^ 
f^> which inferior Ufe ftirnishes, as., the lightest^ 
^^ Whereas it is notorious^ that distresses of a 
^^ deep and solemn nature^ though faithinUy 
*^ copied from the fortunes of private me% 
1^ would never be endured^ under the name of 
ff comed^y. on the -stage. : Nay, isuch repce4 
^ sentations would rathjer vpass, in the public 
^ jiidgment, for legitimate ^na^e^te^; of whidi 
^f kind^ ■', we ! have, indeed', some examples in 
^* our language." ... 

Two things are mistaken in this objection* 
Hrst, it supposes, that deep distresses of 
every kind are inconsistent witi:\ comedy; the 
contrary of which may be learnt from the 
Self-tormentor of Terence. Next, it in- 
sinuates, thatv if deep distresses of any kind 
may be; admitted into comedy, the deepest 
roay^ Which is equally erroneous. For the 
mani»ers. htiiig the proper object of comedy^ 
the distress must not exceed a certain degree 
o( 4eviHty, Jest it draw off the mind from 
ttiem^ iMPid confine it to the action only: as 
would 'be the case of murder ^ adultery y and 
other atrocious crimes, infesting private^ as 
well ^r public J life, were' they to be repre- 
sented, in all th^ir horrors, on the stage. 
And though some of these, as adultery, have 
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h^m brought, of late^ ntto^ the coitrid .sfort^ 
yet it iva^ ndt tffl'iit had lost ti^: ttrboitjf^of 
ks nattirev and was macEe tlie subjecstcf inSrdi 
Kiii) pleaisamtry t(» the fashionable wofrMi • But 
fbv thb hap|)y dispositioin of tiae tidiei^' cd- 
medy^ as managed hy tome ofi o«r mriters, 
llfifd liost its- nature, antl become tragic^ And; 
jri^y qonsidered a^* tragk, such fepreactdMsom 
clf^w 1% ha^ been improper. ^ B^causc^ iMiend 
the iii^nt i» to qffecty the subject! ia witRiouiit 
advantage taken from high life, aU'^th? cirooim 
stances being, there, more peculiarly acbpted 
tt> ans^tvef tba((? end^ »f / 



The solutions then' of th&) difficulty i(i> mi 
vtord^ this* Afi Sstresses are not impnpvp 
m comedy; but such only as attach the miad 
tothe ^fsrifle^ in neglect of the maimer^^ nfcich 
are its chief object. On the other hatid; all 
distresses aiie not proper in tragedy ;'l5ut stNsh 
♦Wly a9 are of force to intieres* the imiid'm tf» 
aetkm, prrfc^bly to the cAservatiottVoJp tba 
manners; which can only be done, <k^irdoM 
most effectually, whoi the distr^s^/M emmt^ 
represented, k t'aken from p9d^c life. ^<^^*^fiM 
the distresses, spoken of, are^^ equally'tmiAl^lid 
t^ .what the natures both of cdmed^HT^d Sttit^^ 
g^j respectively, demand; 
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CHAP. III. 
or M. DE fontenellb's notion of. 

COMEDY. 

Notwithstanding the pains I have taken^ 
i^ llie preceding chapters, to establish my 
theory of the comic drama^ I find myseiC 
obliged to snpport it still furth^ against the 
authority of a very eminent modern critic. 
M.. de Fontenelle hath just now published two 
volumes^ of plays, among wbich^ are som^ co^^ 
m<9dies of a very ain^lar character. They are 
not only, in a high degree, jmthetic ; but the 
9fmt of them is laid in antiquity ; and great 
personages, siieh asi Kmgdy Princes^Sj &c 
are of tiie drama. He hath besides endear 
vowred to justify this extraordinary species of 
comedy by a very ingenious preface. It will, 
^erefore be necessiary for me to examine this> 
new system, and to obviate, as far as^ I can^. 
the pr^Udices which the name of the author,, 
and the intrinsic merit of the plays thems^ves^. 
will occasion in favour of it. 

His system, as explained iii the, prefiioe te% 
these comediea,. is^ lme%> this. 
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" The subject of dramatic representation, 
*^ he observes, is some event or action of hth 
*^ man life, which ^can be coi;isidered only in 
*^ two views, as being either that of puhliCy or 
« of private, persons. The end of such re- 
^ presentation, continues - )ie, is to please, 
*^ which it doth either by engaging the atten* 
*^ tion, or by moving the passions. Thc^r- 
*^ tker \^ d6he by representittg to us such 
^ eVettts as are great, noble, or unexpected :■ 
*^ The latter by suiih as ape dreadful; pitiable, 
^ tender, o^pieasant. Of these several souttses 
^ of pleasure, he 'forms what he calls a rfm- 
^ mdticscctle; the extremes of which he admits 
*^ to' be 'altogether inconsistent ; no art being 
^sufficient to bring tc^ether the grand, the 
^ nohle, or the terrible, into the same piece 
*^ with the pleasant or ridiculous. The im- 
** pression* of these objects, he allows, are 
^ perfectly opposed to each other. So that ft 
^ tragedy, which takes for its subject a iioWe,- 
** or terrible event, can by no means admit 
^ the pleasant. And a comedy, which repre- 
"^sentsa pleasant action^ eannever admit the 
^ terrible or noble. But it is otherwise, he- 
^ conceives, with the intermediate species of 
'* this scale. ,The singular, the pitiable, the 
** tender, which fill up the interval betwixt the 
^ noble and ridicuhus^ are equally consistent 
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•* M4th tragedy find comedy. An uncommon 
^y stroke of Fortune n^ay a& well befall a pea- 
^^ 3fant as a prince. And two loyers of an ii^ 
*^ ferior condition may have as lively a passion 
'^ for each other, and, when some unlucky 
** event separates them, may deserve our pity 
^^ as much, as those of the highest fortune. 
^^ These situations then are equally suited to 
^ both, dramas.. They will only be modified 
*' in each a little differently. From hence he 
^^ concludes, that there may be dramatic re- 
^^ ^presentations, which are neither perfectly 
'^tragedies nor perfectly comedies, but yet 
.« partake of the nature of each, and that in 
" difierent propoitions. There might be a 
5* species of tragedy, for instance, which should 
*^ unite the tetider with the noble in any de- 
" gree, or even subsist entirely by means of 
.*^ the tender: And of comedy, v^hich should 
"associate the tender with the pleasant, or 
" even retain the tender throughout to a cer- 
** tain degi-ee to the entire exclusion of thp 
"pleasant. { 

" As to his laying the s^ene of his comedy 
** in Greece, he thinks this practice sufficiently 
*^ justified by the practice oFthe French writers, 
^' who make no scruple to lay their scene 
" abroad, as in Spain or England. 
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^'^Lttstfy, for wlmt (y)iiceTO8 the mtito<ittC^ 
^ rf ^reat personages into the oomic (lrQimS^ 
^ he observes that by ordinary lifej which he 
** wpposes the proper subject of xjoinedyv he 
** mwJerstands as well that of Emperors tuA 
^^ Princes, at times when they w^ only men, 
"as of inferior persons. And he fhkiks It 
" very wident that what passes in the ordinary 
^^ lift J so understood, of the greatest taetif ts 
*^ truly comic V* 

This is a simple exposition of M. de Fdiite* 
Belle's idea of comedy, which, ho?rever, he 
hath set off with great elegance and a j^hii^i- 
biUty of illustration, such a^ writers of his 
class are never at a loss to give to any 8ut(}edt 
tiiey would recommend. 

Now, tho' the principal aim of what I have 
to offer in confutation of this system be to 
combat the ingenious writer's notion of co- 
medy, yet as the tenor of his preface leads 
Jhim to deliver his sentiments also of tragedy, 
I shall not fcruple intermixing, after his ex- 
ample, some reflexions on this latter drama/ 

• M. de Fontenelle sets out with observing, 
thftt the end of dramatic representation is to 

^ Pref, generate, torn. vii. Par. 175lV 



fleasHi. This jend 4s very; gisBfli^k r Bat fae 
.espltins himself biove precisely, i>y "oayuag, 
'^tfds pleasure is hf twoMndSy amd consists 
^isMuer in attaiMngtke mmAiar a^^HngitC 
-And iJtm is iMt mueb amiiis. ^t bis ftirtber 
^exfflflmitimi of diese'tensis 19 susfjcious. /^ The 
^mind^ sajrg he, is attacrsd by the rcpie- 
^ seirtation of what b gre^ta; noble, migiilary 
f^or nmexpectedt it us AFncTBD by ^at -is 
5^ ttrribk, pxtiaiie, tender y jqt pl&xscmtK* In 
this enuBfeeration he forgcrts the merely mtwid 
draught of the mariners; Yet thi* is sutely 
^ae of the means by which the drraaa is ^ei^ 
cabled to attach ihc spectukor. With me, I 
confess, this is the first excellence of coinedy* 
Nor couid he mean to include this source of 
H^easure under his second division. For tho' 
a lively picture of the manners may in some 
sort be said to affect us, yet certainly not as 
coming under the consideration of what is 
terrible, pitiable, tender, or ridiculous, but 
simply of what is natural. The picture is 
pieasoMt or otherwise, as it chances; but is 
always the source of entertainment to tlie ob- 
server. When the pleasantry is high, it take^ 

i '^ On attache par le graad^ par le noble, par le rar^ 
"^par rimpr^vCi. On ^meut par le terrible ou affreux, 
" par le pitoyable, par le tendre, par le plaisant ou ridi- 
*' oula" p. xiv. 
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indeed the passion of ridicule. In other tit 
stances^ it can scarcely betf said to ffume, 
^^emouvoin*' Now this I take to be a very 
eon^idei^ble omission. For if the obsenrfittion 
of character be di,pleasurey which coinedy is 
more particularly qualified to give, and which 
IR not in any degree so compatible with tra- 
gedy, does not this bid lair for being liie pro- 
per end of comedy? Human life, he says, 
which is the subject of the drama^. can only be 
regarded in two views, as either that of the 
great and principally of kings, and that cf 
private men. Now the attachments and emo- 
tianSy he speaks of, are excited more powen* 
fully and to more advantage in a ^presentation 
of the former. That which is peculiar to a 
draught of ordinaty life, or which is attained 
most perfectly/ by it, is the delight arising from 
a just exhibition of the manners. No, he will 
say. The pleasant belongs as peculiarly to a 
picture of common life, as the natural. Surely 
not. Common life distort ed, or what we call 
farce, gives the entertainment of ridicttle more 
perfectly than comedy. The only pleasure, 
which an exposition of ordinary life afibrds, 
distinct from that we receive from a view of 
high life on the one hand, and ordinary life 
disfigured on the other, is the satisfaction of 
contemplating the truth of character. How- 
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ever then this species of representation may be 
improved by incorporating other kinds of ex- 
cellence with it, is not this, of pleasing by 
the trtdh of character, to be considered, as the 
appropriate end of comedy ? 

I don't dispiite the propriety of serious or 
evei^ afl^ting comedies. I hav^' already ex- 
plained myselC as to this point, and have shewn 
under what restrictions the weeping eonnedy^ 
la larmoyante comedie^ as the French call it, 
may be admitted on my plan> The main 
question is^ whether there be any foundation 
in- nature for two distinct and sep^^te species 
W^ of the drama ; or whether, as he pre- 
tends, a certain scaUy which connects by an 
insensible communication the several modiii- 
catioos of dramatic representation, unites and 
incorporates the two species into one. 

It is true the laws of the drama, as formed 
by Aristotle out of the Greek poets, can of 
themselves be no rule to us in this matter; 
because these poets had given no example of 
such intermediate species. This, for aught 
appears to the contrary, may be an extension of 
the province of the drama. The question then 
must be tried by the success of this new prac* 

VOL. II. G 
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tice, compared with the general dictates of 
common; sense. 

For I perfectly agree with this judfeious critk^ 
that we have a right to inquire if, in what con- 
cerns the stage, we are not sometimes governed 
by established cwtoms instead of rules; for 
Rules, they wilt net deserve to be esteemed^ 
tiH they have undergone the rigid scrutiny ei 
reason"; 

^ In respect of the Practice, then, it must be 
owned, there are many stories in private life 
capable of being worked up in such a manner 
as to move the passions strongly ; and, on the 
contrary, many subjects taken from the great 
world capable of diverting the spectator by a 
pleasant picture of the manners. And lastly, 
it is also true, that both these ends may be 
affected together, in some degree, in either 
piece. But here is the point of enquiry. 
Whether if the end in view be to affect, this 
will not be accomplished better by taking a 

» " Que nouB sommes en droit d'e^miner si, en feit 
*' de Theatre, nous n'aurions pas quelquefois des habitudes 
''aulieu de regies, car les regies ne peuvent T^tre qu" 
" aprbs avoir subi les rigileui*s *du tribunal de la raisonr.^' 
p. 37. 
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subject from the public than private fortuneis 
of men: Or, if the End be to phase hy the 
truth of character, whether we are not likely 
to perceive this pleasure more fully when the 
story is of private, rather than of public life? 
For, as Aristptle said finely on a like occasion, 
we are not to look for every sort of pleasure 
from tragedy \or comediY] hut that which is 
peculiarly proper to each ". " Human life, 
this writer says, " can be considered but as 
^^ high ov low ;\ and *^a representation of it 
^^ can . please only as it attaches, or affects''' 
I ask then, to which sort of life shall the dra- 
matic poet confine himself, when he would 
endeavour to raise these ctffections or these at- 
tachments to the highest pitch. The answer 
is plain. For if the poet would excite the ten- 
der passions, they will rise higher of necessity, 
when awakened by noble subjects, than if called 
forth by such as are of ordinary and familiar 
notice. This is occasioned by what one may 
call a TRANSITION OF THE Passions : that affec- 
tion of the mind which is produced by the im- 
pression of great objects, being more easily 
convertible into the stronger degrees of •pity 
and commiseration, than such as arises from a 

G 2 
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view of the* concerns of common life* The 
more important the interest, the greater part 
our minds take in it, and the more »iseeptibl& 
are we of passion. 

On the other hand, when the intended plea- 
sure is to result from strong pictures of human 
nature, this will be felt mor^ entirely, and 
with more sincerity, when we are at leisure to 
a|;tend to them in the representation of inferior 
persons, than when the rank of the speaker, 
or dignity of the subject, is^ constantly drawing, 
some part of our observation to itself. In a 
word, though mixed dramas may give us plear 
sure, yet the pleasure,^ in either kind, will be 
LESS in proportion to the mixture. And the 
end of each will be then attained most per- 
rECTLY when its character, according to the- 
ancient practice, is observed. 

To consider then the writer s favourite po- 
sition, that le pitoi/aple and le tendre are 
*^ common both to tragedy and comedy." The 
position, in general, is true. The difficulty is 
ia fixing the degree, with which it ought to 
prevail in each. If passion predominates in a 
picture of private life, I call it a tragedy of 
private story, because it produces the en<2 which 
tragedy designs. If humour predominate* in a 
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draught of publib life, I call it a comedy of 
public story, becduse it gives the pleasure of 
pure comedy. Let these then be two new 
species of the drama, if you please, and let new 
names be invented for them. Yet, were I a 
poet, I should certainly adhere to the old 
practice. That is, if I wanted to produce /)<w- 
sloTiy I should think myself able to raise it 
highest on a great subject. And if I aimed to 
attach by humour^ I should depend on catching 
the whole attention of the spectator more suc- 
cessfully on a familiar subject. 

But by a familiar subject^ this critic will 
€ay, he means, as I do, a subject taken from 
ordinary life; and that the affairs of kings 
and princes may very properly come into co- 
medy under this view. Besides the reason 
already produced against this innovatioil, I 
have this further exception to it. The business 
of comedy, he will allow, is in part at least to 
exhibit the manners. Now the princely or 
heroic comedy is singularly improper for this 
end. If persons of sq distinguished a rank be 
the actors in cojmedy, propriety dernands that 
they be shewii in conformity to their characters 
in real life. But now that very politeness, 
which reigns in the courts of princes and the 
houses of the great, prevents the manners from 
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shewing themselves, at least with that distin^t^ 
ness and relief which we look for in dramatic 
characters. Inferior personages, acting lyith 
less reserve s^nd caution, afford the fittest oc- 
casion to the poet of expressing their genuine^ 
tempers and dispositions. Ox, if a picture oi^ 
the manners be expected ftpm the introduction 
of great persons, it can be only in tragedy^ 
where the importance of the interests and the 
strong play of the passions strip them of their 
borrowed disguises, and lay open their true, 
characters. So that the princely, or heroicy 
comedy is the least fitted, of any kind of 
drama, to furnish this pleasure. 

The ancients appear (o have had no doubt at, 
all on the matter. The tragedy on low life, 
and comedy on high life, were refinements al- 
together unknown to them. What then hath 
occasioned this revolution of taste an^ongst us?; 
Principally, I conceive, these three things. 

1. The comedy on high life bath arisen 
from a differetit state of government. In the 
free towns of Greece there was no room for that 
distinction of high and low comedy, which the 
moderns have introduced. And the reason 
was, the members of those communities were 
so nearly on a level, that any one was a repr^- 
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sentittive of the rest. . There was tio standing 
suboidinatioh . of royalty, . nobihty, and com- 
monalty, as with us. Their way of ennobling 
their characters was, by making them Generals, 
Ambassadors, . Magistrates, &c. and then, in 
that . public view, they were fit personages for 
trkgedy. When stripped of these ensigns of 
authority, they became simple citizens. V 

Amongst us, persons of elevated rank make 
a separate order in the community, wliosepri-^ 
vate lives however might, no doubt, be the 
subject of comic representation. Why then 
^re not these fit personages for comedy ? Th« 
reason has been given. They want dramaiic 
manners. Or, if they did not, their elevated 
and separate estate makes the generality con- 
ceive with such reverence of them, that it 
would shock their notions of high life to see 
them employed in a course of comic adven- 
tures. And of this M. de Fpntenelle himself 
was sufficiently sensible. For, speaking in 
another place of the importance which the 
tragic action receives from the dignity of its 
persons, he says, ^^ When the actions are of 
" such a Hind as that, without losing any 
^' thing of their beauty, they might pass be- 
" tween inferior persons, the names of kings 
^' and j)rinces are nothing but a foreign orna- 
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/^ ment, which the poet ^ves to bis «nil]ged:. 
^^ Yet this ornament y fiireign as it mojf be, is 
^^ necessary : so fated are we to he i^iom/s 
^^ dazzled hy titles^/* Should he tw* have 
seen then, that this pageantry of titles, whidh 
is so requisite to raise the dignity of the tragic 
drama, must for the «ame reason prevdM tlie 
familiarity of the comic ? The great tb^msielves 
are, no doubt, in this, as other instances, above 
vulgar prejudices. But the draiturt:!^ poet 
writes for the people. 

2. The tragedy on low life, I suspect, has 
been chiefly owing to our inodern rmnantes : 
which have brought the tender passion into 
great repute. It is the constant and almost 
sole object of le pitoyahle and le tendre in our 
drama. Now the prevalency of this passion 
in all donees hath made it thought an indif- 
ferent matter, whether the story, ^hat exem- 
plifies it, be taken from low or high Kfe. As 
it rages equally in both, the pathos, it was be- 
lieved, would be just the same. And it is 
true, if tragedy confine itself to the display of 
this passion, the difference will be less sensible 
than in other instances. Because the concern 
.terminates mor^ directly in the tender pair 

• Ikjle(s, suT la Toes. p. 132. 
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themselves, and does not so necesnarily extend 
itself to others. Yet to heighten this same 
pathos by the grand and important^ would 
methinks be the 'means of afibrding a still 
higher pleasure. 

3. After aM, that e&sion of softne^ which 
preyails to such a degree in all our dramas, 
comic as wdl as tragic, to the exclusion of every ^ 
other interest, is, perhaps, best accounted for 
by this writer. As tiie matter is delicate, I 
chuse to give it in his own words : *^ On s^ima- 
^^ gine natorellem^it, que les pi^es Gi^cques 
*^ & ies ndtres ont •^t^ jug^ au mSme tribunal^ 
^' Jt celui d'un public ass^s egal dans les -deux 
" nations ; mais cela ri*est pas tout-a-^ait vrai. 
*^ Dans le tinbunal d'Athenes, les f^smmes 
^^ n*avoient pas de voix, ou n'en avoicait que 
^' trfes peu. Dans le tribunal de Paris, c'est 
^^ pr^is^ment le contraire ; ici il est done 
" question de plaire aux femmes, qui assart- 
^^ ment aimeront mieux le pitoyable & le ten-* 
•'dre, que terrible et m^me le grand.** He 
adds, " Et je ne crois pas au fond qu'elks 
^ ayent grand tort.^* And what gallant man 
but would subscribe to this opinion ? 

On the whole, this attempt ^f M. de Fian- 
tenelle, to innovate in the province of comedy. 
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puts one in mind of that he made, many years 
ago, in pastoral poetay. It is exactly the 
same spirit which has governed this polite 
writer in both adventures. He was once^for 
bringing courtiers in masquerade into Arcadia. 
And now he would set them unmasked on the 
ebmic stage. Here, at least, he thought they 
would be in place. But the simplicity of pasr 
toral dialogue would not sui&r the one; siud 
the familiarity of comic action, fprbids the 
other. It must be confessed, however, hq 
hath succeeded better in the example of his 
comedies, than his pastorals. And no won- 
der. For what we call the fashions and mm^ 
wer* are confined to certain conditions of life, 
so that pastoral courtiers are an evident cson- 
tradiction and absurdity. But, the appetites 
and passions extending through alj ranks, 
hence low tricks and low iamours are ..thought 
to suit the minister and sharper alike. How- 
ever it be, the fact is, that M. de Fontenelle 
hath succeeded best in his comedies. And as 
his theory is likely to gain more credit from 
the success of his practice than the force of, bis 
I'easoning, I think it proper to close thesjS^^ rcn 
marks with an observation or two upcm it. .; 

There are, I observed, three things to be 
considered, in his comedies, his introdMctum of 
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great personages, his practice of laying the 
sfiene in antiquity, and his patlws. 

Now to see thq impropriety of the^r^* of 
these innovations, we need only observe witb 
what art he endeavours to conceal it. His 
very dexterity - in managing his comic heroei 
clearly shews the natural repugnance he felt in 
his 'own mind betwixt the representation ot 
such characters, iE^nd even his own idea of die ' 
comic drama. 

The Tyrant is a strange title of a comedy, 
Jt required singular address to familiarize this 
frightful personage to our conceptions. Which 
yet he hath tolerably well done, but by such 
expedients as confute his general theory. For, 
to bring him down to the level of a comic cha- 
racter, he gives us to understand, that the 
Tyrant was an usurper, who from a very mean 
birth had forced his way into the tyranny, 
And to lower him still more, we find him re- 
presented, not only as odious to hi^ people^ 
but of a very contemptible character. He fur- 
ther .makes him the tyrant only of a small 
Greek town ; so that he passes, with the mo- 
dern reader, for Jittle more than the Mayor of 
a corporation. There is also a plain illusion 
in making a simple citizen demand his daughter 
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in marriage. For under the cover of this 
word, which conveys the idea of a person id 
lower life, we think very little of the dignity 
of a free citizen of Corinth. Whence it ap- 
pears that the poet felt thie necessity of un- 
kinging this tyrant as far as possible, before 
he could make a comic character of him. 

The case of his Abdolonime is still easier. 
Tis true, the structure of the feble requires 
us to have an eye to royalty, but all the pride 
and pomp of the regal character is studiously 
kept out of sight. Besides, the affair of 
royalty does not commence till the action 
draws to a conclusion, the persons of the 
drama being all simple particulars, and even of 
the lowest figure through the entire course of it 

The King of Sidon is, further, a paltry so- 
vereign, and a creature of Alexander, And 
the characters of the persons, which are indeed 
admirably touched, are purposely contrived to 
lessen our ideas of sovereignty. 

The Lysianasse is a tragedy in form, of 
that kind which hath a happy catastrophe. 
The persons^ subject^ every thing so impor- 
tant, and attaches the mind so intirely to the 
event, that nothing interests more. 
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As to his laying the scene in antiquity, and 
tspewilly in the free towns of Greece^ I wouVf 
recommeiiicl it as an admirable expedient to all 
those who ar^ disposed to follow him in thii 
WW provinM of heroic comedy. For amoi^sjfc 
oth^r advantages^ it gives the writer an oocar 
sion to fill the courts of his princes with simple 
citizens, which^ as was observed, by no meanf 
iU[iswer to our ideas of nobility. But \n any 
other view I cannot say much n for the practice. 
It is for obvious reasons^ highly inconvenient. 
£Iven thi$ writer found it so, when in one of 
his plays, the Macate, he was obliged to 
break through the propriety of ancient man« 
ners in order to adapt himself to the modem 
taste. His duel, as he himself says, " a Vavt 
*^ hienfran^is et bien pen grec^ The reader, 
if he pleases, n>ay see his apology for this 
transgression of decorum. Or, if tliere were no 
inconvenience of this sort, the representation, 
of characters afta* the antique must, on many 
occasions, be cold and disgqsting. At least none 
but professed scholars can be taken with it. 

Nor \s the usage of the Latib write» axyr 
precedent. For, besides that Horace^ we 
Itpow, condemned it as suitable only to the 
infancy of their comic poetry, the manners, 
taws, religion of the Greeks vvere in the maitt 
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SO similar to their own, that, the difiercrnce 
was hardly discernible. Or if it were otherwise 
in some points, the neighbourhood ^f this fa- 
mous people and the intercourse the Romans 
had with them, would bring them perfectly 
acquainted with such difference. And thiis last 
reflexion shews how insufficient it was for the 
author to excuse his own practice from the 
authority of his countrymen; who, says he, 
" never scruple laying. their scene in- Spain or 
*^ England." Are the manners of ancient 
Greece as familiar to a French pit, as those of 
these two countries ? 

Lastly, i have very little to object to the 
pathos of his comedy. When it is subservient 
to the manners^ as in the Testament and Ab- 
DOLONiME, I think it admirable. When it 
, exceeds this degree and takes the attention in- 
tirely, as in the Lysianasse, it gives a pleasure 
indeed, but not the pleasure appropriate to 
comedy. 1 regard it as a faint imperfect spe- 
cies of tragedy. After all, 1 fear tl>e tender 
and pitiable in comedy, though it must afford 
the highest pleasure to sensible and elegant 
minds, is not perfectly suited to the apprehen- 
sions of the generality. Are they susceptible 
of the soft and delicate emotions which the 
fine distress in the Testament is intended to 
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raise ? Every one indeed is capable of being 
delighted through the pdssions ; but they must 
be worked up, as in tragedy, to a greater 
height, before the generality can receive that 
delight fronr them. The same objection, it 
will be said, holds against the finer strokes of 
character. Not, I think, with the same force. 
I doubt our sense of imitation, especially of 
the ridiculous, is quicker than our humanity. 
But I determine nothing. Both these plea- 
sures are perfectly consistent. And my idea 
of comedy requires only that the pathos be 
kept in subordination to the manners. 
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CHAP. IV. 

OF THE PROVINCE OF FA^CE. 

Thus much then for the general idea of Co^ 
MEDY. If considered more aecttpately, it is, 
further, of tivo hinds. Aq4 Ia considering 
these we shall come at a just notion of the 
province of farce. For this mirror t^yHvBi^ 
life either, 1 . reflects such qualities and cha- 
racters, as are common to human nature at 
large: or^ 2. it represents the whims, extra- 
vagances, and caprices, which characterize the 
folly of particular persons or times. 

Again, each of these is, further, to be sub- 
divided into two species. For 1. the repre- 
sentations of common nature may either be 
taken accurately^ so as to reflect a faithful 
and exact image of their original ; which alone 
is that I would call comedy, as best agreeing 
to the description which Cicero gives of it, 
when he terms it imaginem veritatis. Or, 
they may be forced and overcharged above the 
simple and just proportions of nature; as when 
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the excesses of a few are given for standing 
characters, when not the man is described, but 
the passion, or when, in the draught of the 
man^ the leading featute is extended beyond 
measure: And in these cases the representa- 
tion holds of the lower province of Farce. In 
like manner, 2. the other ^eczej, consisting 
in the representation of partial nature, either 
transcribes such characters as are peculiar to 
certain countries or times, of which our co- 
medy is, in great measure, made up ; or it 
presents the image of some real individual 
person; which was the distinguishing cha- 
racter of the old comedy properly so called. 

Both these kinds evidently beldng to farce: 
not only as failing in that general and universal 
imitation of nature, which is alone deserving* 
the name of comedy, but, also, for this reason, 
that, being more directly written for the pre- 
sent purpose of discrediting certain characters 
or persons, it is found convenient to exaggerate 
their peculiarities and enlarge their features ; 
and so, on a double account, they are to be 
referred to that class. 

And thus the three forms of drafnatic com- 
position, the only ones which good sense 
acknowledges, are kept distinct: and the 

VOL. It. H 
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proper bni> and ci£4BAcrnfiR oi ewckfy dtarly 
undentoodL 

I;. Tragedy and Gomtdy^ by their livelji 
but feithfol reprtaentatioiia, cannot iatt to in* 
struct. Such natural ejihibkioos of the hnman 
cHaracter, being iset before ua in ti»e clear 
mirror 6f ttie drama^ musir needs serve to the 
highest moral uses, in awakeaing that in- 
stinctive approbation^ which we caiuiot with*- 
hold from virtuey oi ia provoking thenot lesa 
necessary detestatron office. But tiais, thcwgh 
it be their best usCy n hy- no means their 
primary intent/um. Their proper and imme* 
diate end is, to please : the one, more espe- 
cially by interesiang tiae affections ; the other, 
by a just and delicatt, imitatUm of real life* 
Farce, on the: contraryy professes to entertain, 
but thb, in order more effeetnaJily to sene the 
interesta of virtue and good sense. Its. propar 
end and purpose (if we allow* it to ha.ve any 
reasonable. <me)ia, then, to instruct. Which 
the reader will understand me as^ s^yifig^ not 
of what we know^ by the name of farce on the 
modern stage (whose prime intes^Ofi can 
hardly be thought even that low one, ascribed 
to it by Mr. Dryden, of entertaining citizens^ 
country gentlemen, and Coveni Garden fops), 
but of the legitimate end of this drama;, kjo^iown 
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t6 the Ancients tinder the natne of the old 
Comedy, but having neither name'tMr exist-* 
ence, properly speaking, among the Modems. 
Of which we mAy say, aiE^ Mr.- Diyden did, 
but with less^ proprietor, of Comedy, " That it 
** is a sharp manner of itistruetioii Jbr the 
** vulgar^ wfio are never iveil amended, till 
** th^ are more than sufficiently exposed/* 
[Pref. to Trans, of Fresnoy, p. xix.] 

2. Though tragedy asnd comedy respect the 
same general end, yet pursuing it by different 
means, hence it comes to pass, their chakac- 
tfiRs are whrfljr different. iPor tragedy, aiming 
at pleasure, principally through the affections, 
whose &^w nftist not be' checked imd inte!^ 
rupted by any cotiMer impressions i and com 
ifledy, »9 we feate seen> addressimg itself prin^^ 
cipalhf fo^ our n^turnl ^efnse of resemblance 
and imitation ; it follows, that the ridiculous 
can never be associated with tragedy, 'ivithout 
destroying its natute^ though with the Sigrhas 
comic it very weU consists. 

And here the practice coinicide$[ with ^^ 
rule. All exact writeirs, though they con-' 
stantly mix grave otiid pit^amnt scenes togiether* 
in the same comedy, yet never presutfte to^ db 
this irt tragedy, dnd ^ fce^ the tv^> spedes^ ol 
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tragedy and., comedy themselves perfectly dis- 
tinct. But, 

3. It is quite otherwise with comedy and 
farce. These almost perpetually run into 
each other. And yet the reason of the thing 
demands as in tire and perfect a separation in 
this case, as in the other. For the perfection 
of comedy lying in the accuracy and fidelity of 
universal representation, and farce professedly 
neglecting or rather purposely transgressing 
the limits of common nature and just decorum^ 
they clash entirely with each other. And eo- 
medy mxx^t so far fail of giving the pleasure, 
appropriate to its design, as it allies itself with 
farce; while yhrce, on the other hand, forfeits 
the us^y it intends, of promoting popular ridi- 
cule^ by restraining itself within the exact 
rule3 oi Nature, which Comedy observes* 

Bpt^here is little occasion to guard against 
this latter abuse. The danger is all on the 
other side. And the passion for what is now 
called Farce, the shadow of the Old Comedy^^ 
has, in fact, possessed the modem poets to 
auch a degree that we have scarcely one ex- 
ample of a comedy, without this gross mixture. 
If any are to be excepted from this censure in 
Moliere, they are bis Misanthrope and Tar- 
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tuffhy which are accordingly, by common al- 
lowance, the best of his large collection. In 
proportion as his other plays have less or more 
of this farcical turn, their true value hath been 
long since determined. 

Of our own comedies, such of them, I mean, 
as are worthy of criticism, Ben Jonson's AU 
chyrmst and Volpone bid the fairest for being 
written in this genuine unmixed manner. Yet, 
though their merits are very great, severe Cri- 
ticism might find something to object even to 
these. The Alchymist, some will think, is 
exaggerated throughout, and so, at best, be- 
longs to that species of comedy, which we 
have before called particular and partial. At 
least, the extravagant pursuit so strongly ex 
posed in that play, hath now, of a long time, 
been forgotten ; so that we find it difficult to 
enter fully into the humour of this highly- 
wrought character. And, in general, we may 
remark of such characters, that they are a 
strong temptation to the writer to exceed the 
bounds of truth in his draught of them ^tjirsty 
and are further liable to an imperfect, and even 
unfair sentence from tbe reader afterwards. 
For the welcome reception, which these pic- 
tures of prevailing local folly meet with on the 
stage, cannot but induce the poet, almost 
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without design^ to inflame the representation: 
And the want of archetypesy in a little time, 
makes it paas for immoderate^ were it originally 
given with ever «o much discretion and justice^ 
So that whether the Alchyndst be farcical or 
not, it will appear y at least, to have this note 
of Farce, '^ That the principal character is ex- 
aggerated." £ut then this is all we must 
affirm. For as tb the subject of this Play's 
being a local folly y which seems to bring it 
directly under the denomination of Farce, it 
is but just to make a distinction. Had the end 
and purpose of th^ Play been to expose AU 
chymyj it had been liable to this objection. 
But this mode of heal folly ^ is employed as 
the m^ans only of exposing another folly, ex- 
tensive as our Nature and coeval witb it, namely 
Avarice. So that the subject has all the re- 
quisites of true Comedy. It is just otherwise, 
we may observe, in the DeviTs an Ass; which 
therefore properly falls under our censure. 
For there, the folly of the time. Projects and 
Monopolies^ are brought in to be expo9ed> as 
the end and purpose of the comedy. 

On the whole, the Akhymist is a Comedy 
in just form, but a little Farcical in thie est/mr 
sion of one of it? chaiTaQters, 
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The VoLPDNE, is a subject so manifestly 
fitted for the eatertainment of all times, that 
it stands in need of no vindication. Yet nei- 
Aer, I am afiraid, is this Comedy, in all re^ 
qpects; a complete modd. There are eveti 
some Incidents of a farcical invention ; parti^ 
<nilariy the Mountebank Scene arid Sir PoU- 
tique's Tortoise are in the taste of the di 
comedy; and without its rational pui|K>se. 
Besides, the humour of the dialogue is some* 
times on the point of becoming inordinate, as 
may be seen in the pleasantry of CorhaccUfs 
mistakes through deafness^ and in other in^ 
stances. And we shall not wonder that the 
best of his plays are liable to some objections 
of this sort, if we attend to the character of 
the writer. For his nature was severe and 
rigid, and this in giving a strength and man* 
liness, gave, at times too, an intemperance to 
fais satyr. His taste for ridicule was strong 
but indelicate, Jwhich made him not over- 
curious in the choice of his topics. And lastly, 
his style in picturing characters, though mas^ 
terly, was without that elegance of hand^ 
which is required to correct and allay the force 
of so bold a colouring. Thus, the biass of his 
nature "^ leading him to Plautus rather ' than 
Tqrence for his model, it is not to be wondered 
that his wit is too frequently caustic ; his 
raSIeiy o humour excessive. 
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Some later writers for the stage have, no 
doubt, avoided these defects of the exactestpf 
our old dramatists. But do they reach his 
excellencies? Posterity, I am afraid, will 
judge otherwise, whatever may be now thought 
of some more fashionable comedies. And if 
they do not, neither the state of general man- 
ners, nor the turn of the public taste, appears 
to be such as countenances tlie expectation of 
greater improvements. To those who are 
not over-sanguine in their hopes, our fore- 
fathers will perhaps be thought to have fur^ 
nished (what, in nature, seem linked together) 
the fairest example of dramatic, as of real 
manners. 

But here it will probably be said, an af- 
fected zeal for the honour of our old poets has 
betrayed their unwary advocate into a, conces- 
sion, which discredits his whole pains on this 
subject. For to what purpose, may it be 
^sked, this waste of dramatic criticism, when, 
by the allowance of the idle speculatist him- 
self, his theory is likely to prove so unprofit- 
able, at least, if it be not ill-founded? The 
only part I can take in this nice conjuncture, 
is to screen myself behind the authority of a 
much abler critical theorist, who had once the 
misfqrtune to find himself in these unlucky 
circumstances, and has apologized for it, The 
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ohjection is fairly urged by this fine writer; 
and in so profound and speculative an age, as 
the present, I presume to suggest no other 
answer, than he has thought fit to give to it. 
" Speculations of this sort, says he, do not be- 
*^ stow genius on those who have it not ; they 
" do not, perhaps, afford any great assistance 
" to those who have ; and most commonly the 
" men of genius are even incapable of being 
'' assisted by speculation. To what use then 
^^ do they serve? Why, to lead up to the 
^^ Jirst principles of heauty such persons as 
" love reasoning and are fond of reducing, uur 
** der the controul of philosophy, subjects that 
'^appear the most independent of it, and 
" which are generally thought abandoned to 
" the caprice of taste?/* 



P *' Ces sortes de speculations ne donnent point de 
** genie k ceux qui en Inanqiient ; elles n'aident beaucoup 
" ceux qui en ont : et le plus souvent m6me les gens de 
*' g6nie sont incapables d*6tre aid^ par les speculations. 
" A quoi done sont-elles bonnes? A feire remonterjus- 
*' qu*aux premieres id^es du beau quelques gens qui aiment 
'' la raisonnement^ et se plaisent k reduire sous Tempire 
" de la philosophic les choses qui en paroissent le plus in- 
" d^pendantes, et que Ton croit commun^ment abandon- 
" Ii6es k la bizarrerie des gotlts/' M. de Fontemeli.e. 
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I UNDERTAKE, in the following discourse, 
to consider two auESTiONS, in which the cre- 
dit of almost all great writers, since the time 
of Homer y is vitally concerned. 

First, " fVhether that Conformity in Phrase 
" or Sentiment between two writers of dif- 
^^ferent times, which we call Imitation, may 
" not with probability enough, for the most 
" part, be accounted for from general causes, 
" arising from our common nature ; that is, 
^^ from the exercise of our natural faculties 
" on such objects as lie in common to all oh- 
" servers 9 
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Secondly, *^ Whether, in the case of cm- 
^^fessed Imitations , any certain and neces- 
^* sarj/ conclusion liolds to the disadvantage 
^^ of the natural gbniub of the- imitator ?'' — 
Questions, which there seems no fit method 
of resolving, but by taking the matter pretty 
d^p, and deducing it from its Jirst principles. 
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SECTION I. 



All Poetrj/y to speak with Aristotle and 
the Greek critics (if for so plain a point autho- 
rities be thought wanting) is, properly, imita- 
tion. It is, indeed, the noblest and most 
extensive of the mimetic arts ; having all crea- 
tion for its object, and ranging the entire cir- 
cuit of universal being. In this view every 
wondrous original^ which ages have gazed at, 
as the offspring of creative fancy ; and of which 
poets themselves, to do honour to their inven- 
tions, have feigned, as of the immortal panoply 
of their heroes, that it came down from hea- 
ven, is itself but a copy^ a transcript from some 
brighter page of this vast volume of the uni- 
verse. Thus all is derived; all is unoriginaL 
And the office of genius is but to select the 
fairest forma of things, and to present them in 
due place and circumstance, and in the richest 
colouring of expression^ to the imagination. 
This primary or original copyings which in 
the ideas of Philosophy ia Imitation, is, in the 
language of Criticism, called Invention. 
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Again ; of the endless variety of these ori- 
ginal forms ^ which the poet's eye is incessantly 
traversing, those, which take his attention 
most, his active mimetic faculty prompts him 
to convert into fair and living resemblances. 
This magical operation the divine philosopher 
(whose fervid fancy, though it sometimes ob- 
scures* his reasoning, yet never fails to clear 
and brighten his imagery) excellently illus- 
trates by the similitude of a mirror ; '*" which, 
^^ says he, as yo/u turn about and oppose to the 
"surrounding world, presents you instantly 
" with a SUN, STARS, and skies ; tvith your 
" OWN, and every other living form ; ivith 
" the EARTH, a72d its several appendages of 

*^ TREES, PLANTS, and FLOWERS**." Just SO, 

on whatever side the poet turns his imagina- 
tion, the shapes of things immediately imprint 
themselves upon it, and a new corresponding 
creation reflects the old one. This shadowy 
ideal world, though unsubstantial as the Ame- 
rican vision of souls^, yet glows with such 
apparent life, that it becomes, thenceforth, 
the object of other mirrors, and is itself orig-iwa/ 

a Ms\»im re, says Dionysius of Halicarnassus, speaking 
of his figurative nianner^ to ca^tj kou ^o^w noktT israpaTXuVioy* , 
[T. ii. p. 204. Ed. Hudson.'] 

^ Plato De Repub. lib. x. 

^ Spectator, No. 56. ' .- 
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to fiiture refiextons. This secondary or deri- 
vative image^ is that alone which Criticism 
Considers under the Idea of Imitation. 

And here the difficulty^ we ar^ about to 
examine^ commences^ For the poet^ in his 
quick researches through all his stores and 
materials of beauty^ meeting every where, in 
his progress, these reflected /orms ; and de- 
riving from them his stock of imagery, as well 
as from the real, subsisting objects of nature, 
the reader is often at a loss; (for the poet him- 
telf is not always aware of it) to discern the 
original from the copj/; to know, with cer- 
tainty, if the sentiment, Or image, presented 
to him, be directly taken from the life, or be 
itsdf, a lively transcript, only, of some former 
copy. . And this difficulty is the greaiter, be- 
cause the original, as well as the copy, is al- 
ways at hand for the poet to turn to, and we 
can rarely be certain, since both were equally 
in his power, which of the two he chose to 
make the object of his own imitation. For it 
is not enough to say here, as in the case of 
reflexions, that the latter is always the weaker, 
and of course betrays itself, by the degree of 
fiiintness, which, of necessity, attends a copjf.^ 
This, indeed, hath been said by one, to whose 
joc^gm^t a peculiar deference is owing. Quic- 

TOL. JI* - I 
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aUID ALT^RI SIMILE ESt^ KECESSS EST JlflKUS 

SIT.EO, auoD IMITATUR^. But it holds only 
of strict and scrupulous imitations. And oi 
such alone, I think, it was intended ; for the 
explanation follows, ut umbra corpore^ % 
imago facie^ &• actus histrionum veris affect 
tibus ; that is, where the artist confines him- 
self to the single view of taking a faithful and 
exact transcript. And even this can be al- 
lowed only, when the copyist is of inferior^ or 
at most but of equal, talents. Nay, it is not- 
certainly to be relied upon even then; as may 
appear from what we are told of an -inieriof 
painter's [Andrea del Sarto's] copying a por^ 
trait of the divine Raphael. The story is Veil 
known. But, as an aphorism, brought to de« 
termine the merits of imitation, in general, 
nothing can be falser or more delusive. For, 
1. Besides the supposed original, the olgect^ 
itself, as was observed, is before the poet, and 
he may catch from thence, and infuse into his 
piece,, the same glow of real life, which ani- 
mated the Jirst copy. 2. He may also take 
in circumstances, omitted or overlooked before 
in the common object, and so give new and 
additional vigour to his imitation. Or, 3. He 
may possess a stronger, and more plastic 

d QUINCTIL, lib. X. c. II. 
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genia^ and therefore be enabled to toxxch, 
witii more force -of expression, even those par- 
ticulars^ which he professedly imitates. 

On all these accounts, the diflSculty of di#- 
tinguishing betwixt wfiglnai^ and stcdnMry^ 
imitations is appai^nt/' Abd it is of import- 
ance, that this i2ij/^% be si^n in its full 
light. Because, if ih^^i^idlmiiy^ obs^^rved in 
two or more writers, may, for the most part, 
and with the highest probifoiltty, be Atxnount^ 
for from general pfikeipl^, it is superfliibut 
at least, if ni^ uitfsdr, to have reeourse t6 thi 
pmrticichr dMTge <iif indtatim* 

Now to see how far the same common pri ti<« 
^iplea of nature will go towards effecting tht 
similarity y here spoken of, it^ is nMassaty XXk 
consider very distinctly 

I. The matter ; and 

II. The MANNER, of att poetical imUatton^ 

L la all that range of natural olyecta^ ov€tf 
wUch the restless imagimdob of the^ po€« 
expatiate^ there is no subject of |Hcture ct 
I 3 
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imitation, that is not reducible to one or other 
of the three following classes. I. The mate- 
rial worlds or that vast dompages of corporeal 
forms ^ of which this universe is compounded. 
f* The. internal workings a$ul movements of 
his own mind^ under which I comprehend th^ 
manners^ sentiments^ and passions. 3. TVb^ 
internal operations, that are made objective 
to sense hy the outward signs of gesture, at- 
titude, or action. Besides these I know of 
no source, whence the artist can derive a singk 
sentiment or image. There needs no mew dis- 
tinction in favouf of Homer's gods, MUtoris 
angels, or Shakespear's witches; it being 
clear, that these are only human characters, 
diversified by such attributes and manners^ as 
superstition, religion, or even wayward fiuuy, 
had assigned to each. 

/ 1. The material universe, op what the 
painters call still life, is the object of that 
species of poetical imitation, we call descrip- 
tive. This beauteous arraqgement of natural 
objects, which arrests the attention on all sicfes, 
makes a necessary and forceable impression on 
the human mind. We are so constituted, as 
to have a quick perception of beauty in the 
forms, combinations, and aspects of things 
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labout US ; which the philosopher may amuse 
himself in explaining frbm demote and insuffi-' 
t^ient considerations; but consciousness and 
common feeling will never suffer us to doubt 
of its being entirely natural. Accordingly wia 
may observe, that it operates universally on all 
men; more especially the young and unexpe- 
rienced; who are not less transported by the 
novelty 9 than beauty of material objects. But 
its impressions are strongest on those, whom^ 
nature hath touched with a ray of that telestial 
fire, which we call true genius. Here the work- 
ings of this institicttve sense are so powerful, 
tha*, to judge from its effects, one should 
ebnclude, it perfectly intranced and bore away 
Ae mind, as in a fit of rapture. Whenever 
the form of natural beauty presents itself, 
though but casually, to the mind of the poet; 
busied it may be, and intent on the investiga- 
tion of quite other objects; his imagination 
takes fire, and it is with difliculty that he re- 
strains -himself from quitting his proper pur- 
suit, and stopping a while to survey and deli- 
neate the enchanting image.- This is the cha- 
' rfibeter-of what we call a luxuriant fancy , which 
all the rigour of art can hardly keep down; 
and we give the highest praise of judgment t<^ 
those few, who have been able to discipline 
and confine it within due limits. * 
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I insist the more on this strong wfluenee ^ 
external beautj^, because it leads^ I thinks to a 
dear view of the subject before us, so &r a^ ^ re^ 
spects descriptive poetr^^' These living forms 
are^ without any change^ presented to obser- 
vation in ^ytry age and country. Theare needa 
but opening the e3res» and these fdrms neoes^ 
sarily imprint themselres on the fiuicy;. an^ 
the love of imitation^ which natuxally accorar* 
jltanies and keeps pace with this^^en^e of beauty, 
in thi& poet, is continually urging him t^ traasn 
late them into description. These descsiptioBa 
tviUi, indeed, have different d^i^rees of colour'^ 
Wg^ according to the force of geniua in tl^ 
imitator ; but the outlines, are the sama in allj. 
in the weak, faint sketches of an ordinary 
Gothic designer, as in the living pictures oC 
Homer, 

. An instance will esq)Iain my meanpig^ 
Amidst ail that divejisity of natural objects, 
which the poet delights to paint, nothing m 
so\taJchi§^ to liis irpagination, as^ rural scener^^^ 
which .is, always, tj^e ^rst passion ofi g9o4 
ppets, and the 022/^ one th^ se^ms^ , in^ aoyr 
d^re^ , to animate and inspirit bofi CfiesM 
^ow. let us , take a description of sucbr a ^f^^h 
suppose that which u^e/za;t bath leftus^of thft 
Grecian T£MP£, gW^n fr^om-tiie Ufeaxiidri^ 
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the heightening^ of pontic cftnvimtldi aiid we 
shall see how litrfe th* iWslgirifrtioii of th^ niost 
fitfieiftil poete hath ever dotffe tbwarch ititpttmixg 
up6ii iti AeluHfis d^i^tpfioVi i^ given in these 

" The Thesisalian Temt^e is* af pfede sHiiate . 

* between dyrtiptrs ahd Oirta; wMcli at6' 
^ mountorin* of ati ex^eedmg great htetghf ;^ aAdt 
^^ look, as if th*y once h^ been joined, <)tat 
^ \tere affcer<vaf<^ separated from eateh othir, 
^ by sottie godj tat thte's^l:* of opining in the 

* midst Ifhat large plaih, ii^hifeS streteheS itf 
^length to aboilit fNii milesi aiid itt byeWfUi a 
^hundred paces-, 6r, in sbmie ptfrte, itt6fe. 
'^'fhrot^h tfee middle of this p^n fin»the 
^ Peneus, info which sevfetat Teisfseir ciJw'rehts 
^' empty them^lves, attd; by ilhe cbfffliJerice 
^ of their waters, ''sWell it ihto a riVer of gtiOt 
^'site. This: vale if abttttdSMy ftifci9he<J 
^^itith all mahnei* of drlk)Ufs^ and ri^ng 
^/r/df^^; ttotsttdb as the arts of'hiimah in- 
** Aldfry cohtrive^^ but wHrchf Me bounty of 
^ spontaneous nature, ambitious, a(s it were, 
^ to make Si shew of all her beauties, povided 
^* for the supply of this fair residence, in the 
*f very original structure and formation of the 
"iplace. For tl^i«e is plenty of ivy shooting 
'^ lorth in it, which flourishes And grows so 
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^^ thick, that^ like the generoas and leafy vine^ 
'^ it cra\yls up the tnipks of tall trees^ and 
^^ twining its foliage round their arms and 
^^ branches, be^oQies almQ^t ix^corpprat^ with 
^* theip. The flowerifig smilax^ also is ther^ 
^* in great abundance ; which running up the 
^^acclivities of the hills, and spreading the 
^' dosQ tei^ture of its l^v^ and tendrils on all 
^' sides, perfeqtly covers and shades th^m ; so 
'^ that no part of the bare rock is seen; but 
** the whole is hung with the verdure of a 
^^ thick, inwoven herbage, presenting tlie most 
^^ agreeable spectacle to the eye. Along the 
<* level of t^ie plain, there aye f^equept tuft^ of 
^ trees, and long continued ranges of arching 
*' bowers, affording the most grateful shelter 
*^ from the heats of suipmer ; which are fur- 
^^ ther relieved by the frequent streaips of clear 
*^ and fresh water, cpqtinually winding thf*ough 
*^ it. The tradition goes, that these waters are 
^^ peculiarly good for bathing, and have many 
" other medicinal virtues. In the thickets and 
^^ bushes of this dale are numberless singing 
" birds, every where fluttering about, whose 
^^ warblings take t^e ^r pf ps^ssepgers, and 

« Botanists give it the name of orienial bind weed. It i^ 
said to be a very rambling plants which climbs up treesj, 
and rises to a great height in the JLevant^ Where it part|i! 
(iiparly fipurishes.. 
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^^ cheat the labours of their way through it 
"On the banks of the Peneus, on either sid6, 
*^ are dispersed irregularly those resting places^ 
*f before spoken of; while the river itself glides 
•^ through the middle of the lawn, with a soft 
^^ and quiet lapse '; over^hung with the shad^ 
*^ of trees^ planted on its borders, whose in-^ 
^^ termingled branches keep oft' the ray^ of the 
^^ sun, and furnish the opportunity of a cool 
^^ and temperate navigation upon it The 
^ worship of the gods, and the perpetual fra-. 
^^ grancy of sacrifices and burning odours, fur- 
^^ ther consecrate thp place, &c." ^Fiir^ Hist^ 
lib. III. c. 1.] 

Now this picture, which Aelian took from 
nature, ^and which any one, if he hath not 
seen the several parts of it sub^istting together, 
may ^\\y compound for himself out of that 
stock of rural images which are reposited ia 
the memory, is, in fact, the substance of 
all those luscious arid luxuriant paintings, 
which poetry hath ^ver been able to feign^ 
For what more is there in the ElysimiSy the 
Arcadiasj the Edens, of ancient and modem 
fame? And the common ohjei^t of all these 
pictures being continually present to the eye, 
what way is there of avoiding the most exact 
^reepaent of representation in them ? Or hpw 
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from Atiy (nmilarity in the materiah^ of which 
they are formed^ shall we infer aa imt$aixni ? 

This agreeable sceneiy is, for 2st efaivkm^ 
leason, the most frequent object of d^crip- 
ttoit. Though sometimes k chases to ttadf* a 
dark and sombrous imagery; which natinre, 
agdin, faold^ out to imitation ; orfimcj^ wfaich 
fcafth a wondrous quickness and iacility: in^ op- 
poising its ideas;, readily suggests. We have 
an instance ha the picture of that h^rM and 
detested vale which Tamora describe in Trrusf 
Andronbcvs. It is a perfect contrast tof 
Aelian's, and may be called an Anti-tempe. Oty 
to see this opposition of images in the strongest 
light, the reader may turn to L' Allegro and 
II Pemeroso of Milton; where he hath airt-- 
fully made, throughout the two poeni^y the 
same kind of subjects excite the two^fKXtslifA^ 
of mrtk B!nd melancholy. 

When the reader is got into this traiil, ha 
will easily extend the same observation to odteef 
instances of natural descriptio7i ; and^ can 
hardly avoid, after a few trials, coming to thi^ 
short conclusion, " tl^at of all the various deli- 
^^ neations in the poets, of the heavens, in 
^' their ■ vicissitude of times and seasons; of 
f^ the EARTB, in its diversity, of mountaimi 



^^ vaUeySj promofUories^ &e. of the sba, under 
'^ il» s^t^al aspects cAtlirbulence^ or $ereniijf ; 
^^ of the 99uiAe and ^^ir«o#wre of aAimals, &<v 
^ it ca» rarely be affirmed^ that they are co-r 
^ jxie^ of one suiotber^: hut rather the genuioe 
^pfodu<!iits of the same creating fancy, ope» 
^^ mtiog umformly i« tfeem all." . 

. . '. .'.'•:■.. . ."• ■ . . ■» > - 

Yet, Botwith^auding t\k\s identity of the 
siibji^t-^jB^tter in 'ti^uraldeacriptio(D^ there in 
feom €l%ough for true Genius to shew kself^ 
To- omit^ pthier' contddcrations for ihe present^ 
it, wiU «iar^esp^iaUy;app€Brr in th^ manner o^ 
Bepresentafion ; by whidi' is not meant tbs 
language o£ ti^e poet^ birt simply thej^rj» 
under v^h«tH< h0 ehu^es to present hts imc^iy 
to the fanciy^: Tph^ ; reader wiH eacciiBe ray 
addifi^ ai itopd *on. so ottrious. a subject^ vvhiel^ 
h0 will, rieadtly apprehend from the following 
ioBtiysiee. ■■■ ■■!' ..■• ; 

!Des<±iptio1is of the morning, are very fte- 
()i)ie»t in the poets;! But thi» appearance in 
%liowB /by so many attending cireumstancesi 
tkiri: fbwre/\vill: be room ;fer 9 considerabte v»- 
vieftj^ iiii'thepictitfes of itu. Jtmay be describei) 
^ hy tl|«^^^^am^ojfr' %Ai#^:. which stre^ an^ildiH 
ymAiSf the clouds; by the peeuliar. C9iour of 
^l$r4itMn ;,:by its* irratJUaiians on the sea^ ot 
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earth; on some peculiar objects^ as frees, 
hills, rivers^ &c. A difference also will arise 
firom the situation, in which we suppose our- 
selves; if on the sea shore, this' harbinger of 
day will seem to break forth from the ocean ; 
if on the land, from the extremity of a large 
plain, termindted, it may be, by some le- 
markable object, as a grove, mountain,^ &a 
There are many other differences, of which 
the same precise number will scarcely oflfer it- 
self to two poets ; or not the same individual 
circumstances; or not disposed in the same 
manner. But let the same identical circunh- 
stance, suppose the breaking orjirst appear- 
ance of the dawn, be taken by different writers, 
and we may still expect a considerable diversity 
in their representation of it. What we may 
allow to all poets, is, that they will imperso^ 
nate the morning. And though this idea of it 
is metaphorical, and so belongs to another ' 
place, as respecting the manner of imitation 
only; yet, when once considered under this 
figure, the drawing of it comes as directly 
within the province of description, as the real/ 
literal circumstances themselves. Now in de- 
scriptions of the morning under this idea t>f a 
pei^son, the very same attitude, which ia 
made analogous to the Hreumstanee before 
specified, and is to suggest it^.wiUy as'Isaidy 
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be represented by dififerent writers very dif- 
ferently. Homer, to express the rise or ap- 
pearance of this person, speaks of her as 
shooting Jbrth front the ocean : 

-^ An OKEANOIO POA£tN 

Virgil, as rising front the rochs of Ida. 

Jamquejugis summae surgebat Lucifer Mae, 
Ducebatque diem. 

Shahespear hath closed a fine description of 
the morning with the same imag€, but ex- 
pressed in a very different manner. 

' ■ ■ Look what streaks 
Do lace the severing clouds in yonder east : 
Nighfs candles are put out: and jocv^d dav 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountains top^ 

. %e reader, no doubt, pronounces on first 
tight, this description to be original. But 
why? There is no part of it, which may not 
be traced in other poets. ITie staining of the 
clouds, and putting out the stars, .are circum- 
stances, that are almost constantly taken notice 
of in representations of the morning. And 
the last image, which strikes most, is not 
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essentially difierent from^ that of Viigil and 
Homer. It would express the attitude of a 
person impatient, and in act to tnake his ap- 
pearance. And this .is, . plainly, the image 
suggested by. the other two. But the diflfe- 
rence lies here. Homer's expression of this 
impatience is general, X2PNT0. So is Vir- 
gil's, and, as the occasion required, with less 
energy, surgebat. Shakespear's is particu- 
lar : that impatience is set before us, and pic- 
tured to the eye in the circumstance of standing 
tiptoe ; the attitude of a winged messenger, in 
act to shoot away on his errand with eagerness 
and precipitation. Which is a beauty of the 
same kind with that Aristotle so inuch admired 
in the POAOAAKTTAOS of Homer. '' This 
*^ image, says he, is peculiar and singularly 
*^ proper to set the object before our eyes. 
" Had the poet said *OINIKOAAKTTAOS, 
*' the colour had been signified too generally f 
^^and stili worse by EPY0POAAKTrAQS- 
f^ POAOAAKTTAOS gives the precise idea, 
*^ which was wanting^.'* 

This, it must be owned^ is one of the surest 
chai^acteristics of real genius. And if we find 
it generally in a writer, we may almost yentui^ 

f Arist. Rhet. lib. iii^ c. xi. 
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to mtmm him original without further ficrupk* 
For the ahaped and appeorauoes of tilings are 
q>pr6b^e(l9 only in the gross, by. dull mioda, 
Tbey thmk the fiee, bttt it is as through 4 mj^ 
whem if they catch but a faint 'glimpi^e of thij 
forpi befons them, it 1^ ivell. More one is not 
to look for from thdr clouded imiiginatipnSf 
And what they jthus imperfectly discern,, it.ii 
not possible fof^th^ to. delineate very dijs- 
tinctly. WhereaV «^epy object standjs forth in 
bright dunshine to the view of the -true poet, 
tly^y minute mark and Unewneftt of rtl^e con- 
templated foftti leaves a porre^ppndiiig traoe 
oa his fancy. And having these bright bj^ 
determlua^ Wiaceptions of things m his own 
mii»d> he finds it np difiScuUy to cpnvey the 
liveliest ideas of them to others. : This \» what 
we call painting in poetry ; by which not only 
the general natures of things are^ descrilied^ 
mod their more obyioua appearances shadowed 
forth ; bu,t every single property marked^ tnd 
the poet's own image set in distinct relief' be-* 
lore the view of his reader. 

Jf tllis glow of imagery, resulting from cilear 
%nd bright perceptions in the poet, be not a 
certain character of genius, it will be difficult, 
I believe, to say what is : I mean so fiar as de- 
scriptive poetry, which we are now considering; 
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Is concerned. The same general appeaMifties 
^ust be copied by all poets ; the same parti- 
cular circumstances will irequendy occur to 
all. But to give life and colour to the selected 
circumstance, und imprint it on the imagina^ 
tion with distinctness and vivacity^ this is the 
proper office of true genius. An ordinary 
writer may, by dint of industry, and a careful 
study of the best models^ tometinoies succeed 
in this Work df fainting; that is, having 
stolen a ray of celestial matter, he may now 
and then direct it so happily, as to animate 
and enkindle his ovm earthly lump; but to 
succeed constantly in this art of description^ to 
be able, on all occasions, to exhibit what the 
Greek Rhetoricians call ^ANTASIAN; which 
is, as Longinus well expresses it, when ^^ the 
" poet, from his own vivid and enthusiastic 
" conception, seems to have the object, he de- 
*^ seribes^ in actual view, and presents it, al- 
*' most, to the eyes of the reader^ f this can be 
accomplished by nothing less, than the genuine 
plastic powers of original creation. 

2. If from this vast theatre of sensible and 
extraneous beauty, the poet turn his attention 



S "Orea « \iy^u iv IfQuTtwrfAH Koi mctQu^ ffiixw Jexjf, xos^ 

'*«•* 0>{/tr T*©tj? »K^HTtV, {TIE?. Yt. § XV.] 
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to what passes within^ he immediately disco- 
vers a new world, invisible indeed and intel- 
lectual ; but which is equally capable of being 
repres^ted to the internal sense of others. 
This arises from that similarity of mind, if I 
may so speak, which, Jike that of outward 
form and make, by the wise provision of 
nature, , runs through the whole species. We 
sjtre all furnished with the saine original pro- 
perties and affections, as with the same stock 
of perceptions and ideas; whence at is, that 
o^^ intimate consciousness of what we carry 
about ia ourselves, becomes, as it were, the 
iftterpreter of the poet's thought ; and makes 
xiji- readily enter into all his descriptions of the 
human natur^. These descriptions are of two 
Jfinds; either 1. such as* express that tumult 
and disorder of the mind, which we feel in 
pvirselves from the disturbance of any natural 
afiection : ' or, 2. that more quiet state, which 
gives birth' to calmer sentiments and reflexions. 
The former division takes in all the workings 
of . FASSiON. The latter, comprehends our 
MANNERS and SENTIMENTS. Both are equally 
the; oljjects. of poetry ; and of poetry only, 
vvbich triuaiphs without a rival, in this most 
sublime and interesting of all the modes of 
imitation. ' Painting, we know, can express 
the material universe ; and, as will be siei^n 

VOL. II. K 
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hereafter^ can evidence the internsd movements 
of the floul by sensible marks and symlx^; 
but it is poetry alone, which delineates the 
mind itself, and opens the recesses of the heart 

to us. 

EfFEUT ANIMI MOTUS INTERPRETE LINGUA. 

Now the poet, as I said, in addressing him- 
self to this province of his art, hath only to 
consult with his own conscious reflexion. 
Whatever be the situation of the persons, 
whom he would make known to us, let him 
but take counsel of his own heart*", and ft will 
very faithfully suggest the fittest and most 
natural expressions of their character. No 
man can describe of others further than he 
hath felt himself. And what he hath thus 
known from his own feeling is so conso- 
nant to the experience of all others, that his 
description must needs be true-y that is, be 
the very same, which a careful attention to 
such experience must have dictated to evc*ry 
Other. So that, instead of asking one's self 



b What is here said oi poetical fiction, Quinctilian hath 
applied to oratorial narration; the cre<Kbility of which 
will depend on the observance of this rule. Credibi^ etii 
narTaiio antt omnia, si priiks consuluerimus nostrum ANXliUJf* 
p§quid naturae dicamm adrersum, [L. iv. ^.} 
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(as an admired ancient adyis^ed to do) on any 
attempt to excel in composition, " how this or 
*^ that celebrated author would have written on 
'* the occasion ;" the surer way, perhaps, iis to 
inquire of ourselves " how we have felt ot 
" thought in such a conjuncture, what sensor 
^^ tions or reflexions the like circumstanced 
*^ have actually excited in us." For the 
answer to these queries will undoubtedly set us 
in the direct road of nature and common sense* 
And, whatever is thus taken from the /j/e, will, 
we niay be sure, affect other minds, in pro- 
portion to the vigour of our conception and 
expression of it. In sum. 

To catch the manners living, as they rise^ 

t mean, from ouir own internal frame and con- 
stitution, is the sole way of writing naturally 
and justly of human life. And every such 
description of ourselves (the great exemplar of 
moral imitation) will be as unavoidably similar 
to any description copied on the like occasion, 
by other poets; as pictures of the natural 
ux)rld by different hands, are> and must be, 
to each other, as being all derived from the 
archet)rpe of one common original. 

1. Let us take some master-piece of a great 
poet, mpst famed for his original invention, in 
K 2 
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which he has successfully revealed the sectfet 
internal workings of any passion. What does 
he make known of these mysterious powers, 
but w\i2it he Jeels ? And whence comes the 
impression, his description makes on others, 
but from its agreement to their feelings^ ? To 
instance, in the expression of grief on the 
murder of children^ relations, friends^ 8^c. 
a passion^ which poetry hath ever taken a fond 
pleasure to paint in all its distresses, and which 
our common nature obliges all readers to enter 
into with an exquisite sensibility. What are 
the tender touches which most affect us on 
these occasions ? Are they not such as these : 
complaints of untimeli/ death: of unnatural 
cruelty in the murderer : imprecations ofven-^ 
geance : weariness and contempt of life : ex- 
postulations with heaven: fond recollections 

i So the great philosopher, o yap wEpl hl»q (fvia^mvh 
wad^ ■kj.i'^^aj *o-;^ypw^, tSto Iv 'orcia-ai^ vTrdpx^* f^ ^^ 'S^^®* 
iia^spei, Kccl T» ixci^Mv. IIOAIT. 0. Whence our Uobbes 
geems to have taken his aphorism, which he makes the 
corner-stone of his philosophy. " That for the similitude 
" of the thoughts and passions of one man to the thoughts 
** and passions of another, whosoever looketh into binh* 
'^ self, and considereth what he doth^ when he does thinks 
*' opine, reason, hope, fear, &c. and upon what grounds j 
*' he shall thereby read and know, what are the thoughts 
''and passions of all other men, upon the like occasions.'* 
Levjathan, Introd.p,Q.foh London, 1651. 
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-of the virtues and good qualities of the rfe- 
ceased; and of the different expectations^ 
raised by theni? These were the dictates of 
nature to the father of poetSy when he had to 
draw the distresses of PrianCs family sorrowing 
for the death of Hector. Yet nothing, it 
seems, but servile imitation could supply his 
sons, the Greek and Roman poets in after- 
times, with such pathetic lamentations. It 
may be so. They were all nourished by his 
streams. But what shall we' say of one, who 
assuredly never drank at his fountains ? 

— My heart will bursty and if I speak — 
And I will speaky that so my heart may burst. 
Butchers and villains^ bloody cannibals^ 
How sweet a plant have ye untimely cropt ! 
You have no children ; butchers^ if' you had. 
The thought of them would have stirred up 
remorse. 

The reader, also, may consult that wonderful 
sdene, in which Macduff laments the murder 
of his wife and children. [Macbeth.] 

2. It is not different with the mannei^s ; I 
meaii those sentiments, which mark and dis- 
tinguish characters. These result imme- 
diately from the suggestions of nature; which 
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is SO uniform in her workings, and offers Heis 
^elf so openly to common inspection, that 
nothing but a perverse and studied affectation 
can frequently hinder the exactest similarity 
of representation in different writers. This is 
so true, that, from knowing the general cha- 
racter^ intended to be kept up, we can guess, 
beforehand, how a person \^11 act, or what 
sentiments he will entertain, on any occasion, 
And the critic even ventures to prescribe, by 
the authority of rule, the particular properties 
and attributes, required to sustain it. And no 
wonder. Every man, as he can make himself 
the subject of all passions, so he becomes, in 
a manner, the aggregate of all characters, 
Nature may have inclined him most powerfully 
to one set of manners ; just as one passion is, 
always, predominant in him. But he finds in 
himself the seeds of all others. This con- 
sciousness, as before, furnishes the character 
ristic sentiments, which constitute the man- 
ners. And it were full as strange for two 
poets, who had taken in hand such a character, 
as that of Achilles, to differ materially in their 
expression of it ; as for two painters, drawing 
from the same object, to avoid a striking 
conformity in the design and attitude of their 
pictures. 
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Th^se who are fond of hunting aft» par- 
allels, might, I doubt not, with great ease^ 
confront almost every tentiment, which, iu 
the Greek tragedians, is made expressive of 
particular characters^ with similar passages ih 
other poets ; more espQpiaily (for I must often 
refer to his authority) in the various living 
pourtraitures of Shahespear. Yet he, who 
after taking this learned pains, should chuae 
to urge such parallels, when found, for proofs 
of his imitation of the ancients, would only 
run the hazard of being reputed, by men of 
sense, as^ poor a critic of human nature, aB of 
his author. 

I say this with confidence, because I say it 
on a great authority. " Tout est dit (says 
*^ an exquisite writer on the subject of man*' 
^^ ners) et Ton vient trop tard depuis plus de 
/^ sept mille ans qu'tl y a des hommes, let qui 
*^ pensent Sur ce qui conceme les moeurs, 
" le plus beau et le meilleur est enlev^ ; Ton ne 
*^ fait que glaner apr^s les anciens, & les 
^^ habiles d'entre les modernes*'." 

Thus far indeed, the case is almost too plain 
to be disputed. Strong affections^ and oonstih 

1^ M. DB Vk BBiTTEaE, Tom. 1. p. 91. Amst. 1701. 
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tutional characters, will be allowed to act 
powerfully and steadily upon us. . The violence 
and rapidity of their movements render all 
disguise impossible. And we find ourselves 
determined, by a kind of necessity, to thinJc 
and speak, in given circumstances, after much 
the same manner. But what shall we say of 
our cooler reasonings ; the sentiments, which 
the mind, at pleasure, revolves, and applies, as 
it sees fit, to various occasions ? '^ Fancy and 
" humour, it will be thought, have so great an 
^ influence in directing these operations of our 
*^ mental faculties, as to make it altogether 
" incredible, that any remarkable coincidence 
" of sentiment, in diflferent persons, should 
^^ result from them." 

To think of reducing the thoughts of man, 
which are ^^ more than the sands, and wider 
than the ocean/' into classes, were, perhaps, a 
wild attempt. Yet the most considerable of 
those, which enter into works of poetry (be- 
sides such as result from fixed characters or 
predominant passions) may be included in the 
division of 1. Religious, 2. Moral, and 3, 
Oeconomical sentiments ; understanding by 
this last (for I know of no fitter term to exr 
press my meaning) all those reasonings, which 
take their rise from particular conjunctures of 
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ordinary life, and are any way relative to our 
conduct in it. 

I. The apprehension of some invisible 
power, as superintending ' the universe, tho' 
not connate with the uiind^ yet, from the ex- 
perience of all ages, is found inseparable from 
the first and rudest exertions of its powers* 
And the several reflexions, which religion de- 
rives fromx this idea^ are altogether as neces- 
sary. It is easy to conceive, how unavoidably, 
almost, the mind awakened by certain con- 
junctures of dist?*esSj and working on the 
ground of this original impressioriy turns itself 
to awful views of deity,- and seeks relief in 
those soothing contemplations of Providence, 
which we find so frequent in the epic arid 
tragic poets. And whoever shall give himself 
the trouble of examining those noble hymns , 
which the lyric muse, in her gravest humours, 
chaunted to the popular gods of paganism, 
will hardly find a single trace of a devotional 
sentiment, which hath not been common, at 
^11 times, to alj religionists. Their power, 
and sovereign disposal of all events; their 
care of the good, and aversion to the wicked; 
the blessings, they derive on their worshippers, 
^nd the terrors, they infix in the breasts of the 
prqfane^ they are the usual topics, of theijf 
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meditations; the solemn sentimentSi that cori^ 
secrate these addresses to their local, gentilitial 
deities. In listening to these divine strains 
every one feels, from his own consciousness, 
bow necessary such reflexions are to human 
nature ; more particularly, when to the simple 
apprehension of deity, a warm fancy and 
strong affections join their combined powers, 
to push the mind forward into enthusiastic 
raptures. All the faculties' of the soul being 
then upon the stretch, natural ability holds the 
place, and, in some sort, doth the office, of 
divine suggestion. And, bating the impure 
mixture of their fond and senseless traditions, 
one is not surprized to find a strong resem- 
blance, oftentimes, in point of sentiment, be- 
twixt these pagan odes, and the genuine in- 
spirations of Heaven. Let not the reader be 
seandaHzed at this bold comparison- It affirms 
no more, than what the gravest authors have 
frequently shewn, a manifest analogy between 
the sacred and prophane poets; and which 
supposes only, that Heaven, when it infuses its 
own light into the breasts of men, doth not 
extinguish that which nature and reason had 
before kindled up in them. It follows, that 
either succeeding poets are not necessarily to 
be accused of stealing their religious sentiments 
from their elder brethren, or that Orpheus^^ 
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HoMBk, and Callimachus inny be as rea^ 
sonably charged with plundering the sacred 
treasures of David, and the other Hebrew 
prophets* 

It is much the same with the illusions cS 
corrupt religion. The Juuns and nymphs of 
the ancients^ holding their residence in sha-^ 
dowy groves or caverns, and the frightful 
spectres of their Larvae: to which we may 
oppose the modern visions of fairies ; and of 
ghosts, gliding through church-yards, and 
haunting sepulchres; together with the vast 
train of gloomy reflexions, which so naturally 
wait upon them, are, as well as the juster 
notions of divinity, the genuine offspring of 
the same common apprehensions. Reason, 
when misled by superstition, takes a certain 
route, and keeps as steadily in it, as when 
conducted by a sound and sober piety. There 
needs only a previous conception of unseen 
intelligence for the ground-work; and the 
timidity of human nature, amidst the namefess 
terrors, which are everywhere presenting them- 
j^lves to the suspicious eye of ignorance, easily 
builds upon it the entire fabrick of superstitious 
thinking. With the poets all this goes under 
the common name of religiox. For they are 
fsoncerned only to represent the opinions and 
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conclusions, to which the idea of .divinitjr 
leads. And these, we now see, they derive 
from their own experience, or the received 
theology of the times, of which they writJe; 
Religious sentiments being, then, universally, 
either the obvious deductions of human reason, 
in the easiest exercise of its powers, or the 
plain matter of simple observation, regarding 
whi^t passes before us in real life, how can 
they but be the same in different writers, 
though perfectly origindl, and holding no 
correspondence with each other ? 

2. And the same is true of our 'moral, as 
religious sentiments. Whole volumes, in- 
deed^ have been written to shew, that all our 
commonest notices of right and wrong have' 
been traduced from ancient tradition, founded 
on express supernatural communication. With 
writers of this turn the gnomae of paganism, 
even the slightest moral sentiments of the most 
original ancients, spring from this source. If 
any exception were allowed, one should sup-, 
pose it would be in favour of the fatJier of 
poetry, whose writings all have agreed to seli 
up as the very prodigy of human invention. 
And yet a very learned Professor^ (to pass ovep 

1 Dr. Duport. 
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m^ny slighter Essays) hath compiled a large 
work of Homer's moral parallelisms ; that is, 
ethic sentences, confronted with similar ones 
out of sacred writ. The correspondency, it 
seems, appeared so striking to this learned 
person, that- he was in doubt, if this great 
original thinker had not drawn from the foun- 
tains of Silaaniy instead of Castalis. Whereas 
the whole, which these studied collections 
prove to plain* sense, perverted by no bias of 
false zeal or religious prepossession, is, that 
reason, or provident nature, has incribed.the 
same legible characters of moral truth on all 
minds ; and that the beauties of the moraJ, as 
natural world lie open to the view, of all ob- 
servers* This, if it were not too plain to need 
insisting upon, might be further shewn from 
the similarity, which hath constantly been 
observed in the law and moral of all states and 
coimtries; ,as well the uninformed, and' far 
distant regions of barbarism, as those happier 
climates, on which, from the neighbourhood 
of their situation, and the curiosity of inquiry^ 
some beams of this celestial light may be 
thought to have glanced. 

3. Fbr what concerns the class of oectwio- 
mtcal sentiments; or such prudential conclu- 
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sions, as ofier themselves on certain oonjiilifi»> 
tures of ordinary life, these, it is plaiti^ de^ 
pending very much on the free exercise of our 
reasoning powers, will be more variable and 
uncertain, than any other. When the mind 
is at leisure to cast about and amuse itself with 
reflexions, which no characteristic quaUty 
ffictates, or affection extorts, and which spring; 
^rom no preconceived system of moral or reUr 
giotis opinions, a greater latitude of thinking 
is allowed ; and consequently any remarkable 
correspondency of sentiment afibrds more room 
for suspicion of imitation. Yet, in any sup*- 
posed combination of circumstances, one train 
of thought is, generally, most obvious, and 
occurs soonest to the understanding; and, it 
being the office of poetry to present the most 
natural appearances, one cannot be much 
surprized to find a frequent coincidence of 
reflexion even here. The first page one opens 
in any writer will furnish examples. The 
duke in Measure for Measure, upon hearing 
some petty slanders thrown out against himself, 
falls into this trite reflexion : 

No might nor greatness in mortality 
Cance7isure ^ scape: hack-wounding calumny 
The whitest virtue strikes. 
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T*iar Lawrence, in Romeo and JuUefy ©b- 
serving the excessire raptures of Romeo on hi« 
marriagef gives way to a sentim^Qt, oaturailly 
suggested by this circumstance : 

These violent delights have violent ends. 
And in their triumph die. 

Now what is it, in prejudice to the origi- 
nality of these places, to alledge a hundred or 
a thousand passages (for so many it wer^ 
perhaps, not impossible to accumulate) ana- 
logous to them in the ancient or modem 
poets? Could any reasonable critic mistake 
the^e genuijQ^ workings of the mind for in- 
ftanoea of imtaHon ? . 

In C^mheline, tho obsequies of Imogm aw 
celebrated with a song of triumph over ib^ 
evils of hum^n life, .from which death deli^^xs 
us : 

Fear no more the heat o' th' mn^ 
Nor the furious winier's rag^, S^^t. 

What a temptation this fot the parallelist 
to shew his reading! yet his incomparable 
fditor observes slightly upon it; " This is the 
^^ topic of consolation^ tfeat nature dictates to 
^^«J1 .men on thes^e occasions- The same 
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*^ farewell we have over the^ dead body* itl 
**Lucian; TEKNON A0AION, OTKETI 
'' AI*HSEIS, OTKETI nEINHSEIS, &€•*' 

When Valentine in the Twelfth-night re- 
ports the inconquerable grief of Olivia for the 
loss of a brother, the duke observes upon it, 

O I she that hath a heart of that fne frame 
To pay this debt of love hut to a brother. 
How will she love; when the rich golden shaft 
Hath killed thefock of all affections else 
That live in her 9 

Tis strange, the critics have never accused 
the poet of stealing this sentiment from Te^ 
rence, who makes Simo in the Andrian reason 
on his son's concern for Chrysis in the same 
manner: 

Konnunquam conlacrumahat : placuit turn id 

mihi. 
Sic cogitabam : hie par^ae consuetudinis 
Causd hujiis mortem tarn fert familiariter : 
Quid si ipse amdsset ? Quid mihi hie faciei 
jpatri ? 

It were easy to multiply examples, but I 
spare the reader. Though nothing may seem, 
at first sight, more inconstant, variable, and 
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^pAhib&i^V^iiir'tMthtnigB btmsln, yet h«' 
Will •easily coltect^ tibat' character^ passion, 
sysifeni, otvirddfnlstance can, each in its' tuni, 
by a decret' yet^sttfe influ^nce^ hjtid its extfa-^ 
ys^nt'^brts and tallies ;' and effect^ at length^! 
as nebfessslry a cdhformity W kfie reprJesentatton 
of iUesei internal movement s. as of the visible 
phaenomena 6f the natural ivofld. A pOOT 
iitbpciverisfhed sj^irit, who has liK Purees of 
invention in hitin/self, itiay be'tetnpted to" itetieye 
hi^ w^t^ iit'the expence of his wealthier 
neighbour. -'But the suspicion, ot real ability ,' 
is chfldish. Common s«ase directs 'us; for the 
most part^ tcive^vA resemblances in great 
writers^ not as the pilferings, or frugal acqui- 
sitions of needy art, but as the honest fruits 
of genius, the free 'and liberal bounties of un- 
«ivying nature. ''' " 

III. Having learned, 'from our own con* 
scious reflexion, the secret operations of rea-- 
son, character y^xA passion, it now remains 
to contemplate their effects in visible appear^ 
' ances. For nature is not more regular and 
consistent with herself in touching the fine 
and hidden springs of humanity, than in or- 
dering the outward and grosser movements. 
The. thoughts and affections of men paint - 

VOL. lU h 



tl^emselvQ$, op^ th^^, countenfncfi sfay^; fiut^i. 

5reat,andjglQjr|pv»,on^,. an^rWty^b.aflSyjr^f;,!^^ 
npbk9f,.aa(i,ii)03ti]^ter^stm^ objects otJmUoq^ 
tipn. F]or tlie external forms t^i^mselves are^ 
gr^t^uJ[^tot^\e/a^^^ anfj, as.be^ngeicprwive, 
of desigff,^, \Y^rra.an^. agitate, tbe^ )^rf..\ii?itl^ 
passion. H^uce it.js^ that, narrative, poi^^ 
ii?tiiqh.d^ws^mpkiijj[)[.^u^^^ everjr ofj/^fcfit^ 
consequence arid ^^cfpfp^^sion, inchant^tl^^ 
ttun^. And » even^ tbe . dran^atic, we knovr^ ^ i» 
cool and lif(^Iess^ and loses, ha^^ its e^caqr^ 
wjtbout action. This, tqo, is the prpvince of 
picture^ stfituaryiy an^ ^11 arts,^ which, injfoiwi. 
by mut^, signs. N|ij^, tljip, mute arts njay, bp, 
styled, almost without a figure, in this^clasa, 
of imitation, the most eloquent. For what 
words can express a/r^ and attitiides^ likf^the 
pencil? Or, wlien the^genjqs of the arti8,ts it 
ecjual,. whp can doubt of giving the preferepqg. 
to that ^representation, whicii,, striking on tlie, 
^^S^^9. grows almost into reality, and is hardly, 
considered .by the inraptured. thought, as^- 
fion ? \Yhen pa^^ionis to be made kpowia by 
outward act. Homer himself yields tlje palm, 
to Raphael. 
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ftiit'*9u¥"'business * is "with the poets i Arid, 
iti' reviewing ; this their largest and^ rnqst' fa- 
votii^ sfocK or malfefiaZs/ daii we drf bietter" 
thWcohtemplate them^in the very order, in 
whicfa"w6 before disposed the * workings ot i}ie 
inii!iVt1tst6lf,' the causes of ithfese appteiTahces ? ' 

1'. To bfegih with the affections/ Tliey have 
th(6ir rise; as was observed,' frdih the very 
cOnstitufioh of 'Wniah nature, wheh placed' in' 
givto circuffisf aii'ces, arid acted upon bycertain 
occurrences^ The perceptions of these inward 
commotions are uriifdrfrily the' saride^ in all ; ' 
and driav/ along with^thfein the sanie, or similar \ 
sentiments and rejlexidrisi Hence' tlie * appeal * 
is^ made to' every ' one's own corisciousneiSy 
whfch detlaf^'s the truth or fatshbod of the 
imitation: Wfeen these co7hnioti6hs are pro- 
diid^ and made objective to serise by visible 
sigft^y is observation' a more ' fallible guide, 
th&ri consdiousness 9 Or, doth experience 
attest these ijig-w^ to be less similar and uni- 
fofrtf, th^ri their occasions ? By no means. 
TAke a triari' under th^ impression of ^'oy, fear, 
griefs or any other of the' stronger afie^tions ; 
and isee, if a peculiar, conformation of feature, 
some certain stretch of muscle, or contortion 
of 'lirrib, will not necessarily follow, as the 
dear and undoubted ' index of his condition. 

JL2 
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Our natural curiosity is ever awake rtnd atfes-' 
tive to these changes. , And poetry sets herself 
at work, with eagerness^ to catch and tran-* 
scribe their various appearances. No cor- 
respondency of representation, then^ needs 
surprize us ; nor any the exactest resemblance 
be thought strange, where the object is equally 
present to all persons. For it must be re- 
marked of the visible effects of mikd, as, be- 
fore, of the phaenomena of the material worlds 
that they are, simply, the objects of observa- 
tion. So that what was concluded of these^ 
will hold also of the o/Aer* ; with this differ- 
ence, that the effects of internal movements ^ 
do not present themselves sa constantly to the 
eye, tior with that uniformify of appearance, 
as permanent y external exist encie^. We can- 
not survey them at pleasure^ but as occasion 
offers: and we, further, find them diversified 
by the character ^ or disguised, in some degree,- 
by ihe artijfice^ of the persons, in whom we 
observe them^ . But all the consequence . is, 
that^ to succeed in this work of painting the 
signatures of internal affection^ requires a • 
larger experience, or quicker penetration,^ than 
copying after still life. Where the- proper 
qualifications are possessed, and especially in 
describing the. marks of vigorous afiections 
different writers^ qannot be supposed to vary. 
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more considerably; in ^this province of rmta^ 
tion, than in the other. Our trouble therefore, 
on this head, may seem to be at an end.* Yet 
it will' be estpected, that so general a condusioh 
be infolded by some illustratioTisS 

The passion of love is one' of those afiec-^ 
tions, wliich bear great sway in' the human 
natiire. ' Its workings are Violent. And itk 
effects on the person, possessed by it, ^lid in 
the traiii of events, to which it gives occasion, 
conspicuous to all observers. The power of 
this conimanding affection hath triumphed at 
all times, it hath given birth to some of the 
greatest and most signal transactions in history; 
and hkth furnished the most inchanting scenes 
o^ fiction. Poetry hath ever lived by it. The 
modem miise hath hardly any existence with- 
out it. Let us ask, then, of this tyrant pas- 
sion, whether its operations are not too familiar 
to sense,' its effects too visible to the et/e, to 
make it necessary for the poet to go beyond 
himself, and the sphere of his own observatioii, 
for the original of his descriptions of it 

To prevent all cavil, let it be allowed, that 
the signs of this passioii, I mean, the visible 
effects in which it shews itself;, ate various and 
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iilipost ipfinite, Jt js nqproftcbjefi, fllbow ^ 
others, with4;be nam^s of caprJfiqYfi,fjMif(istic^ 
find unrefLsanghle.' T^Q WQ^J^r .tb^> tf it 
ftsswxe an fBn4les3 yari^tjr,of {oxjo^^ .wd -s^hi 
impatient, as it w{ere, of any qei^ijQ ^^ or 
posture. Yet this Proteus of a passion may 
.be vfixe^ by ,the .magic hai;id ,pf ,tbe poet. 
Thpugh jit 9PP ,fiqc(wipiui//y tftk^ fiM^ yet ijt 
4elijgbt3 t6 f];^ j^een v;i i(u»^ ^h^^, moi:e tbaj^ 
pthei;s. Some pf its ejects fx/^ t^ao^wn aa4 
9,byiQUS, and are perpetually iiecyirjijdg to ^ 
nervation. 4^d these are .ever fijtte$it to tb^ 
ends of poetry; ^every man prQnpu^T\g ^ 
.such representations frpip his prop^ ^P^ 
.r^ex^ce, that they are pom nature. Nay its 
very irregulai'ities may be reduced to i^ule. 
Ti^pre i^ not, in antiqiuity, a trmer picture of 
this fond ^nd froward passion, than i^ giv^ 
lis in the person of Terence's Pbaedria frQn\ 
jyien^ndpr. Horace ai^d Perslus, when tbey 
^et themsplyes, on purpose, to e^cpose apd 
p:jiaggerate its follies, coi^Jd imagine nothing 
beyond it Yet we baye much the sam^ in* 
consistent character in Julia in The twQ Genr 
tlemen of Verona. 

ShaU it be now saidj th?it Shahespear cppi^ 
from .T^rencCj as X^r^l^Pf fpf" Menander? 



Or is it not as piaiti to cominliii il^tise, that 
ife fciigltsh jioet kbrf^i^al, te lltat iHie ^Ldtth 
"poet was an imkdfyr? • 

Shoff^^ear, 6n another cwfcWsibii, ^^escVili* 
the vartous, externail syiiiptdms 6f this /dktifV 
va^rit 8(fl^ioh. Aniotigi^t otfiers, hfe insists, 
tli^e is tto surtr ^gn of ^^tfg in loVe, " /M« 

*' careless desolation.'' [^ks j^dh tike it. A.' 
iB. Sc, 8.] Sifpjpfosfe riiw the poet to hav^ 
talcen In Wand the stdry oiF ia ticSgHecte^^ abkn- 
A>ned'l6ver; for iti^tatiee of Ariifd*!^; '4 stoiy, 
which ktfcfc^t jidetry todk apldisuife to relateT, 
artd whiA hath bee* Wchcid With ihiSrii^fe 
jgrace by the tettder, passioiiate muse of 'Ca- 
tullus and Ovid, Suppose him to give a pour- 
trait of her passion in that distressful moment 
When, ^^ fi^onih the 'ndhed becich, sHe Vteiibsihe 
" parting sail of Theseus.^ This was d tim6 
ibf all the signs of desolation to shew them- 
selves. And could we doubt of his describing 
tho^e very signs. Which nattitfe's self dictated, 
fong ago, to Catulhift? 

Nonjldvo retinens suhtilem vertice mitram, 
Non contexta levi velatum pectus amictu. 
Nan tereti strophio luctantes vincta papiliast 
Omnia quae totodelapsa i carpore passim 
Ipsius ante pedes Jbtctut salts alludehant. 
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But there is a higher instance in view* ; The 
liumanity and easy elegance, of the two Latin 
poets, just mentioned, joined, to an unaffected 
naivetd of expression, were, perhaps, most 
proper to describe the petulancies, the caprices, 
the softnesses of this passion in commpn life. 
To paint its tragic ajpd more awful distresses^ 
to melt the soul into all the sympathies of sor- 
row^ is the peculiar character of Virgil's ppetiy. 
His talents were, indeed, universal. .But, I 
think, we m^y give it for the characteristic of 
his muse, that she was, beyond all othors, 
possessed of a sovereign power of touching the 
tender passion^. Euripides' self, whose genius 
was most resembling to his, of all the anqiefits, 
holds, perhaps, but the second place in this^ 
praise. ' 

A poet, thus accomplished, would omit, we 
may be sure, no occasion of yielding to his 
natural bias of recording the distresses of /ore. 
He discovered his talent, as well as inclination^ 
very early, in the Bucolics ; and even, where 
one should least expect it, in his Qeorgics, 
But the fairest opportunity offered in his great 
design of the Aeneis, Here, one should sup- 
pose, the whole bent of his genitis would exert 
itself. ^ And we afe xxot disappointed. I speak 
not of that succession of sentiments ^ refiexions. 
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ani expostulations y which flow, a» in a con- 
timied stream of grief, from the. first discovery 
of jier heart to her sister, to her last frantic 
and inflamed resentments. These belopg ,to 
^the former article of internal movement^ z: BXid 
need not be considered. My concern at pvfe- 
jsent, is with those visible, external indications, 
the sensible mar^s and signatures (as expressed 
in look, qir, ai^d action) of jthis, tormenting 
frenzy. The history of these, as rdated in the 
narrative part of -Dido's adv^enture, would com- 
prehend ev«'y natural situation of a person, 
under love's distractions. And it were no un- 
pleasing amusement to follow and contemplate 
her, in a series of pictures, from her first 
attitude, of hanging on the mouth of Aeneas, 
through all the gradual excesses of her rage, 
to the concluding fatal act of desperation. 
But they are deeply, imprinted on every school- 
boy's memory. It need only be observed, 
that they aire such, as almost necessarily spring 
up from the circumstances of her case, and 
which every reader, on first view, as agreeing 
to his own notices and observations, pronounces 
natural. 

It may seem sufficient, therefore, to ascribe 
these pourtraitures of passion, so suitable to all 
our expectations, and in drawing which the 
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-gfettius df the'gredt'i>bW go *mineiiily cx<^^^ 
to the original h«nd and design bfVirgil. Btit 
the Jjer^tse ^humour of criticiism, occscstbned 
<by'this ihi^etertlte pfejiidice ^'6f taking •aHVe- 
^iimblances for thefts^ will tillow no ^bch 
ihitig. Before it HviH dtecide of this tnartter, 
^very ancierit wrft^, who but incidentafUy 
touches a love-kdveriture, mart be sought Otft 
lind brbu^ht in evidence against him. AiiA 
iitiding that Hahier hath his Calypso, am 
EuYipides and Jtpolloitius thfeir Medea, it 
i[djiidges flfe eMite epi86de to be stolen ^ 
piece-*i6al, and patched up out of theiir 
'Writings. I have a leartied critic now bef6rt 
fAe, who roundly asserts, ^* that, but for th6 
" Argonautics, there had been no fcfurth book 
^^ of the Aeneis "/* Some traits of resemblance 
there dre. It cotfld not be otherwise. But 
all the use a candid reader, who comes to hit 
authot with the true spirit of a critic, will mak^ 
pf them, is to shew, '^ how justty the poet 
" copies nature, Which had suggestied similar 
' ** repre^ntations to his jii'edecessors.'* 

What is here concluded of the softer, cah- 
not but hold more strongly of the boisterous 
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passions.' [Fhefie do not «hQlteri and coneelil 
themselves ?vvUhin the man. 4t is p^rticularljrt 
4f their nutiire^ >to stand forth, and -shew 
th^oMielyeiB in outufard^aotions. Of the moi? 
iUiistmous ie^ci?^^ of *the ruder passions the 
chief are conlmtions and wars—^n^gum^por 
puloriim aestus; which, by reason of the 
gmndeur of (the #ul^^ and rits iispitrt&nt 
cwspquences, so ,£tWd to strike ^hp tbcn^hj^ 
^nd fise the afiSectaons of tibe reader, ^^e|ry, <| 
mean the highest and soblii^est .i|pe<»e9.0|.>it^ 
chusQ^ priocipally to •describe. I^ the^CModuct 
of such de^criptwn, some dsSerdnoe vM arise 
&om the instriunents in use for antioyancie of 
the enemy, and, in genertd,.^ Iftf^ ^ c£vt 
fnilitivry; but the actuating fissions of rege^ 
fimbitiQji, emilatijm^ thir4t ^ howmr^ f^ 
penge^ &lc. are invariably ^the saipe^'.and are 
constantly ^videnoed by the sam^ exiemai 
marks or characters. The shocks ^ ettmiw, 
sinjglp combats; ibe cbunces and singularUks 
of either; toau^idsy d^tJiSy stmtagems^ and 
the other attendants on h^tlcy which futnisb 
out the state and magnificence of the epic 
ihuse, are, all of them, fixed^ detemtinate 
objects; which leave their impressions on the 
mind of the poet, in as distinct and uniform 
characters, as the^reat constituent parts of the 
jEnateriai universe itsdf*^ He hath only to look 
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abroad into life and action for the model of 
all such representations. On which kccbiint 
we can rarely be certain, thctt the j/irfwre is 
not from nature, thoufgh an exact resemblance 
give to superficial and unthinking ob^rvers the 
suspicion of art. 

The same reasoning extends to all the phae^ 
aiomena of human life^ which are the eflfects 
or consequences of strong affections^ and 
which set mankind before us in gestures, looks, 
or actions, declarative of the inward sugges- 
tions of the heart. It can seldom be affirmed 
with confidence, in such cases, on the score 
of any similarity, that one representation imi- 
tates another ; since an ordinary attention to 
the same common original, sufficiently ac- 
counts for both. I'he reader, if he sees fit, 
will apply these remarks to the battles, games, 
travels, &c. of a great poet; the supposed 
sterility of whose genius hath been charged 
vnth serving itself pretty freely of the copious, 
inexhausted stores of Homer. In sum ; 

Quicquid agitnt homines, votmfiy timor, ira, 

voluptas, 
Gaudia, ^c. 

Whatever be the actuating passion, it cannot 
but be thought unfair to suspect the artist of 
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imita&m ;. wAeee Jilothing Mibore'is ^^ptetendeeli ' 
thdOi 9L resemblance in the draught of^stmiilarV 
effects, M^hich it is not possible to avoid. 

' -n/[ -('^^"'^ ^■"'^- t'i---- ■ ■'«[-• -- •-' 

iJ. If ^s ibel^oiDJ[)rdlefaded, I shaU^nejed ta.> 
say tbs' less of^the MANNsks ;. which arejiot « 
lessxoristantm their e^c^^j than thei^ASSiom. a 
When the cAaroe/er of jany person liath- been > 
sigilified, and hk situatidn\vdescribed4 it 'is not: 
wonderful^ that twenty di£ferent writers should * 
hit oh the same attihtdesy or employ *' him in > 
the same manner. • When Mercury is = sent to ' 
command the departure of Ulysses from Ca- 
IjrpsOy our previous acquaintance .with the ' 
hero's character makes us expect to find him * 
in the precise attitude, giveix to him by the 
poet^ " sitting in solitude on the sea-shore, and 
^^ casting a wishful eye towards Ithaca.** Or, • 
when, in thie Iliad, an embassy is dispatched/ 
to treat with the resentful and vindictive, but 
brave Achilles, nothing could be more obvious 
than to draw the pupil of Chiron in his tent 
'^ soothing his angry soul with his harp, and 
** singing 

" Th* immortal deeds of lieroes and of hings^ 

It was the like attention to nature, whicli led 
Milton to dispose of his fidlen angelf after 
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tlnfaaiiM^ry describedfim thessecbsd; bcK^D'^ofi 

Paasadue'iasii . •.•./•/'»■. ■•,.'; :■-.. 

To multiply instances^ when every poet in 
e«)dr^|)agei>ii:: at haiidotb-^fttraishctfaailijiwa-e 
egvegUMis trifling.; Jn; all casMJofldhn'jSOci^ ^ the:" 
hfiawnf^.'-eluBiiuiter^ . in. conj«md:iori:t:with.^ tfacs! 
ciT€yindmke8.oUt\mi3pQ^ detdj^ 

raines>.thte pBorticuiaD aotuin^.op empbaftnmi^ ifbr? 
tttje/'nubstip^vty sooaIxiolutdy/.tbst^jit!r8qQiK»7 
fiaiheiindiistirpto ndstslttvilx: ^l»flHiyinglwhiel4/i 
Ic daunot^forget^ whafclnianyi hanoe,^: peiiiaptv^; 
beeo ready tOc object lo'jmclnkmg sincej.>' tkM*) 
*^'yih2Lt\ismattwalis not tkerefixie of neces^Qr*' 
^ ohvidmst All the 'amaeingiflrglitsof fHomerff.1 
" or Shakespearfs fancy are* {buad':agreeabld tofi 
" nature, when contemplated by; the capabieo 
*^ reader.; but who. will ' say, that, therefore, 
^^ 'they must have prasented thenisel^esi'to :th6<^ 
" generality of I writers ? The oflioeof Jwrf^»aaJ^* 
<H» one things and of inv^entiofiy anothfer^" 

Properly speaking, what ive call invention ' 
in poetry is, in respect of the matter oS'^t^ 
sinjply, observation. And it is in the arrange- . 
ment, use, and application of his materials^ 
not iurthe investigation of them, that the exer- 
cise- of the , poet's genius principally consists* . 
In the case of immediate and direct imagery^ 
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is requisitf^ tibaj^vtc^.pftjut trulyi what cHatem) 
presents to the eye, or common sense suggests 
to;^^l^;,ttw^rtij.ofe.thfc rwjiteix -/A'.vmciiyAof 
thi^jMgbfewilkio^eed^ be necessary tariiiiiOi^r« 
t^j s|^ecil:ciiK»niiittaoce|il.of/ais^^ 
^9$} ifi init idisownindntiTril^Jhe wantiiig/idrii^' 
o£)a^jmfli|b^^;tOL>3^eaiiiSiicIk peonUav (oircM^^'i 
^tonef^i M J sire vtaM»t: adapted to-isti^lc^v^ief* 
i^lfSgi^tiQiu li^is . not> thei^fore^^prM^nid^^' 
t|^ t^^ dsime im2(Qs$..mi(st occur to iU. SUlg^ 
g$^:uoactive.i understandings, which ^setdcim' 
1^ a];^r;iQia4iBto living; nator^ or^ wfa)^ jb^- 
^ hf^f[« not^icuriidsity. or vigoui;. enough;^ t(»{ 
d>ffect tlimr ^attention, to the nicer/partidokritii^v 
oiji^^l b^utjes,' ifiidlkiunav)Qidfibiy' overlook th^ - 
caremanest » appeacai^ossu: Or^ wanting - that ' 
ju^pc^eptiou.of^Twhatia^eau^i/fu/^ which-t^^- 
c^ tuitiii.. will M oftea . mistake -in the chot^ '■> 
of.idios^ circumstances,, which they may have 
hapfi^ed to contempUde.. But quick^ per* 
cc^tia^ intelligent minds: (and. :of such only I * 
can; besought , to speak) will hardly fail of' 
sf^ingJDaturein the same. light, and of noting- 
tbe^ same distinct. features and proportions. 
The, superiority of Homer and . Shake^ar to 
otbcr.»poi^ doth not lie in .their . discovery of ^ 
fn^im 9€ntm€nt9 w images, but in the forceable 



manner^ in which their sublinie gembs tatighf 
th^Eii to convey and impress bid Ones. - . - • ^ • , 

) And to inforce what is here said of the" jftf • • 
miliarittf of this class of the po^t'^s -itts^lials)^ 
one may^ further, appeal to the caisi^ -cf'thfe^ 
other, mime^c atts, which have lio asfeftstiBuice' 
froB» , narration. Certain gestures^ ' h^y of • 
oA^udii^ zxe. so ; immediately decklrattve'^f 
the Hntemal actuating causeif thdt, 'On thie' 
slightest. view; of the yicrfwe or statue^ ^ 
coU^.the r^l state of the persons repnes^nfed. 
iLYm-Jigiirey we say^ strongly expresses the 
passion; of grief; tkat^ of anger ; thai, <A^ 
joyi and so of all the other affections. Or,' 
again, when the particular :j9a<9^'(m is charac- 
terized, the general temper and disposition, 
which we call* the mdnnerSy is clearly disr 
cernible. There is a liberal and graceful air,' 
which discovers a fine temperature of the 
affections, in one; a close. and sullen aspect 
declaring a narrovr contracted selfishness in 
another. In short, there is scarcely any mark ' 
or feature of the human mind,- any peculiarity 
of disposition or character , which the jartist- 
does not set off and make appear at once, to 
the view, by some certain turn or conformation 
of the outward figure. Now tliisefFect of bit 
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art would be impossible, were it not, ^ that 
regular and constant observation hath found 
such external signs consociated with the cor- 
respondent internal workings. A hetwen 
overhung with clouds, the tossing of waves, 
and intermingled flashes of lightning are not 
surer indications of a storm, than the gloomy/ 
face, distorted limb, and indigna/nt eye are 
of the outrage of conflicting passion. The 
simplest spectator is capable of observing this. 
And the artist deceives himself, or would 
reflect a false honour on his art, who sus- 
pects there is any mystery in making such 
discoveries. 

It is true, some great painters have thought 
it convenient to explain the design of their 
works by inscriptions. We find . this expe- 
dient to have bioen practised of old by Poly- 
gnotus^ as may be gathered from the description 
given us, of two of his pictures by Pausanias ^ 
and the same thing ife observable of some of 
the best modern masters. But their intention 
was only to signify the names of the principal 
persons, and to declare the general scope of 
th^r pictures. And so far this usage may not 
be amiss in large compositions, and especially 
on new or uncommon, subjects. But should 
an artist borrow the assistance of words to tell 

VOL. II. M 
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116 the meaning of ah^s and attitudes^ and to 
ifef^rpreft to trs the ejdpre^ssion of each -figisre, 
such a piJecie of intelligence mast needs be 
«hb%ht Very irtipertmeftit ; since they ttrast be 
Vety unqpalitied to pass their judgment on 
ivotk^ of this sort, who had not, fro A their 
cmii obseiVatidn, collected the visible signsy 
HstiaHy atCfendant on any character or passhm; 
mid whoni therefore the representation of these 
signs, wotild not lead to a certain knowledge 
6f the character or passion intended. 

Nliy there is one advantage wttdt painth^ 
hath^ in this respect, over narratidny «id 
even poetry itself. For though poetry repre- 
sent title same objects, the same isensiblfe tn^ks 
b( the internal movemetits, as painting, yet it 
doth it wHh less particularity and exactness. 
My meaning Will be understood in refledtingi 
that words can only give us, even when most 
expressive, the general image. The pencil 
touches its smallest and minutest specialises. 
And this tvill explain the reason why any nfc^ 
faiarkable correspondency of air, featiffe, dfti- 
fade, &c. in two pictures, will, commonly 
imd with good reason, convict one or *otli "if 
them of irnitatian : whereas this cdttdtisitm is 
by no nieans so certain from a correspOYirtlency 
bf description in ttvo pWfts. For tiire ^rflfc are 



)i&94%i«iiff Agamsfc jsudai escactness of eimilitiKie^ 
vfkeviiktt ^igfa)a»t ti^^ce (^ ithe pencil forms a 
^^totUe dtffnentxi: .'But poets, who ^ not 
qonvey ideas with th^ deosfte tpreoiision and dis^ 
tinctness, cannot be justly liable to this impu- 
tRtion, eiien whem.iChe general itnaigeiA-epre- 
9ented ^happens to be the > same. Viugily one 
would think, on a very istffecting -tecafiion^ 
might have given thefcdlov^ng re^t'egeiUation 
^.hisiieroy "'■ ;-\-^. ' 

Multa gemeris lar^qque htfmectat Jlumine 
vultum; 

ivitbput; ;»ny suspicion of ^^oQpmuiiicfi^jiQg vwith 
JJomer, who .had sai^,, ji^^li^ WW^r, .^rhi?^' 

But had >two paiviAl^ts/ in pres^tififg this 
nnage, agpgsed i^^i «Ma€ partiiculai-itfes'of |^oj^ 
turey ineUnation of th&^neudy tcrir^oftthefao^, 
^. no oiAe'<3a«id dciibt>W)m<Hkient, ffakt^^ 
one vras^ten ^fHJili 4ihfe oth^i* ' 'Whi*h singli 
.dte«WiitioQ,^iff 'ftt«eiide0 to, WTir<^^iy^lba^ 
!lhe^|N>^udid»> \i9M% attl#i^Hiefdioii<«tiis<^ubi^ 
^. ^e tHitik it'inoredible, anriiai^t <tlv^^nilt 
nile divtfintty'of the piet's^materiats/^hde^ilf 
two ishoold iH^ord in itb^ -'Chikie *^^>tl^ -'0liy 
same; more especially when described with 
the $mt^d9H;;$mst3mQm. ^iBttA-^ ^Q^rgA^ that 
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thefsttne matemis are left in common to aU 
poets, and that' the very ciraanstances, at- 
ledged, can be, in t£Xiri&, but very' generally 
arid imperfectly delineated. ' ' < ' ; 

- • * ■" • :' : • .... !;r.;:, ;-? 

3!, Of die. calmer sentiinentSy which . come 
within the province -of poetry, and, breaking 
forth into outward act, furnish matter to de^ 
scription, tdie most remarkable in theic opera* 
tions are those of religion. It is certaiAy ithil 
the principal of those rites and cerenionies, 
of those outward acts of homage^ which have 
prevailed in different ages and countries, and 
fcbhstituted the public religidri' :oi matiktrid^ 
had their'^rise in otrr'cbmrt'(^n tiatufe, aiid were 
the .genuine ■ producjfc Qf^ the workings: of the 
human mind'^. For it is the mere illusion of 
this inyeterate errpr eoncerning imitati(yi^ in 
ge^nefal, which hath; ns^isled some gre^t namet 
tot imagk^ them; tradu<*tive from eaqh oth^» 
^t tbje occasion dge^ vif>% require us to. tafe? 
the matter to deep;^ Xhe office qf i^oeXfyySn 
fbescribix^ the BoIemni|)^.))f her religious ritu^^ 
i8'to.iHy>k IIP £ufther>. jthan tl^e e^taUisb^ 
Qiad^of tte age and.countif)r,:r|[fk^Mse manneffi^ 
tjti -Miioukl represent, . . Jif tb^^vsllould lie .$hf 
^s^lDe at^fliferejit time$ in two. rel^ons^ or iht 

•i.^vv:: : :: ■ ../: • ■■ ■ ' , ;..-... 

;V 1 ;^?'V^ l«6.,n)I> ii. par. l.4>.^S&ied. 1141. ; A: 
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religion itself continue unchanged, it neces- 
sarily follows, that the repJresentations of them 
by different writers will agree to the ftiinutest 
resemblance. Not only the general rite or 
ceremony will be the same ; but the very pe- 
cnharities of its performance, which are pre- 
scribed, by rule, remain unaltered. Thus, if 
religiozis sentiments usually express them- 
selves, in all men, by a certain posture of the 
hodif^ direction of the hands, turn of the 
countenance^ &c. these signs are uniformly 
and faithfully pictured in all devotional pour- 
traits. So again, if by the genius of any par- 
ticular religion, to which the poet is carefully 
to adhere, the practice of sacrifices, auguries, 
omens, lustrations, ^c. be required in its 
established ceremonial, the draught of this 
diversity of superstitions, and of their minutest 
particulars, will have a necessary place in any 
work, professing to delineate such religion ; 
whatever resemblance its descriptions may be 
foreseen to have to those of any other. 

The reader will proceed to apply these re- 
marks, where he sees fit. For it may scarcely 
seem worth while to take notice of the insinua- 
tion, which a polite writer, but no very able 
critic, hath thrown out against the entire use 
of religious description in poetry. I say the 
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entire me ; for 90' I underrtand hifli^ w1m9i tat 
says^ ^^ the relighn of the gentiles had beoi 
^' woven into the contexture of all the ancient 
^^ poetry with a very agreeable mixtare, whieh 
^^ made the moderns affect to give dwt of 
'^Christianity a place also in their poems ^** 
He seems not to have conceivcfd^. that ibe m* 
sible effects of religious opinions and dispose 
tionSy constitute a principal part of what is 
most striking in the sublimer poetry. The 
narrative species delights in^ or rather cannot 
subsist without^ these solemn pictures of the 
religious ritual ; and the theatre is never more 
moved, than when its awful scenery is e:i^hi'» 
bited in the dramatic. Or, if he meant thk 
censure, of the interventionof superior agents j 
and what we call machinery, the observation 
(though it be seconded by one, whose profes- 
sion should have taught him much betterP) is 
not more to the purpose. For the pomp of 
the epic muse demands to be furnished with a 

o Sir William Temple's Works, vol. i. p. ?45. ed, 
1740. fol. 

. V *' La machine du merveilleux, Vinterventwn dun poun 
" voir celeste, la nature des episodes, tout ce qui depend 
^ de la tyiannie de la coutums, & de cet instinct qui on 
*' nomme godt 5 voiKi sur quoi il y a miQe opinioxli^^ & 
** polH de regies generates*' M. db YoLTAiitE^ Essays 
sur la poesiB Epiqim^ chap. i. 
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train of th^se celestial personages. Intending, 
as she doth^ to astonish the im9gination wkh 
whatever is most augast within the compass 
of human thougtTt, it is not possible for her 
to accomplish this great end, but by the mi- 
nistry of supernatural intelligences, per aut 

jRAGES £T MINISTERIA DEORUM. 

Or, the proof of these two points may be 
given more precisely thus : " The relation of 
*^ man to the deity, being as essential to his 
*^ nature, as that which he bears to bis feUow- 
^^ citizens, religion becomes as necessary a 
^^ part of a serious and sublime narration of 
^^ human life, as civil actions. And as the 
" sublime nature of it requires even virtues 
'^ and vices to be personified, much more is it 
^^ necessary, that supernatural agency should 
*^ bear a part in it. For, whatever some sects 
*^ may think of religion's being a divine phi- 
*^ losophy in the mind, the poet must ex- 
" hibit man^s addresses to Heaven in cere- 
*^ monieSy and Heaven's intervention by visible 
*^ agency.** 

So that the intermixture of religion, in every 
poinj of view, is not only agreeable^ but 
necessary to the very genius of, at least, the 
highest class of poetry. Ancients and moderns 
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might therefore be led to the display of this 
sacred scenery y without affectation. And for 
what concerns CAm/iaw "poets^ in particular, 
we see from an instance at home (whatever may 
be the success of some Italians> whom he ap- 
pears to have had in his eye) that, where the 
subject is proper to receive it, it can appear with 
as much grace y as in the poets of paganism. It 
may be concluded then, universally, that re- 
ligion is the proper object of poetry, which 
wants no prompter of a preceding model to 
give it an introduction ; and that the forms j 
under which it presents itself, are too manifest 
and glaring to observation, to escape any 
writer. 

The case is somewhat different with what 
1 call the moral and oeconomical sentiments. 
These operate indeed unthiUy and by their busy 
and active powers administer abundant matter 
to poetic description, which alone is equal to 
these unseen workings. For their actings on 
the body are too feeble to produce any visible 
alteration of the outward form, Their fine 
and delicate movements are to be apprehended 
only and surveyed by conscious attentive re- 
flexion. They a^e not, usually, of force 
enough to wield the machine of man ; to dis- 
compose his frame, or distort hi^ feature : and 
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80 rarefy come to be soscqidble of fktmre or 
representation. One may compare die snfade 
operations of these sentiments <m tbe hnman 
form, to tbe gentle breathing oi the air oq die 
face of nature. Its soft a^iraticms may be 
perceived ; its nimble and delicate ^lit may 
diffuse itself through woods and fields, and ks 
pervading influence cherish and invigmate all 
animal or vegetative being. Yet no external 
signs evidence its effects to sense. It acts 
invisibly, and jtherefore no power of imitatioii 
can give it ybrm and colouring. Its impidses 
must, at least, have ascertain degree of strength: 
it must wave tbe grass, incline trees, and 
scatter leaves, before the painter can lay hold 
of it, and draw it into description. Just so 
it is with our calmer sentiments. They sel- 
dom stir or disorder the human frame. Th^ 
spring up casually, and as circumstances con- 
cur, within us ; but, as it were, sink and die 
away again, like passing gales, without leaving 
any impress or mark of violence behind thenu 
In short, when they do not grow out of Jixcd 
characters J or are prompted by passion, they 
do^ not, 1 believe, ever make themselves visible. 

And this observation reaches as well to event 
and action in life, as to the corporal figure of 
the person in whom they operate. The senti- 
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inents^ here spoken of^ however natumlfy er 
CYen neeessarily they may occur to the mind 
on certain occasions, yet have seldom etsdoevef 
any- immediate effect on consequent action. 
And the reason is, that wp do not proceed to 
ect on the sole conclusions of the under- 
standing ; unless such conclusions^ by frequent 
meditation, or the co-operating influence of 
some afiection, excite a ferment in the mind, 
lind impel the will by passion. Such mond 
ophorisros as these, " that friendship is thi 
*• medicine of life** and, ^* that our eouutfyj 
^ as including all other interests^ ckmns our 
^ first regardy* though likely to obtrude 
themselves upon us on a thousand occasions, 
yet would never have urged Achilles to such a 
train of action, as makes the striking part of 
tlie Iliad; or Ulysses, to that which runs 
through the intire Odyssey; if a strong, in- 
stinctive affection in both had not conspired to 
pi-fxluee it. When produced therefore, they 
are to be considered as the genuine conse- 
quences, not of these moral sentitnents, taken 
simply by themselves, but of strong benevo- 
lence of soul, implanted by nature, and 
strengthened by habit. They are properly 
then, the result of the ?nannerSy or passions , 
which have been already contemplated. Our 
sentiments, merely as such, terminate in 
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tbemsdves, and furnish no e&ternal af^ptrent 
wmtberio descriptian. 

■ » 

The tame conclusion would^ it mmt be 
ownedy hxAd of our religiim^^ as moral : senti* 
ments, were we to regard them only in this 
view of dii^Htssionate and cool refieawns. Fm 
such reflexions produce no change of Jhature^ 
no alteration in the Jhrm or amntenatice, nor 
are they necessarily followed by any sensible 
demonstration of their power in outward ae^ 
tton. But then it usually happens (which sets 
the widest diflerence between the two cases) 
that the one, as respecting an object , whose 
very idea interests strongly, and puts all o^r 
faculties in motion, are, almost of necessity, 
associated with the impelling causes of affec* 
tion; and so express themselves in legible signs 
and characters. Whereas the other sentiments, 
respecting human nature and its necessities^ 
are frequently no other than a calm indifferent 
survey of common |ife, unattended with any 
emotion 6t inciting principle of action. Hence 
religion, inspiriting all its meditations widi 
enthusiasm, generally shews itself in outward 
signs; whereas we frequently discern no traces, 
as necessarily attendant upon moral. Which 
difference is worth the noting, were it only 
for the sake of seeing more distinctly tiie vast 
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ndr9Xit9Ege of poetry y above all other modes ofind- 
tation. For these, explaining themselves by 
the help of natural media, which present % real 
resemblance, are able but imperfectly to describe 
t^ligious sentiments; in as much as^ they .ex- 
press, the general vague disposition only, and 
not the precise sentiments themselves. Arid 
in moral, they can frequently give us no image 
ov representation at all. WhWe pmtry, which 
t^lls its meaning by artificial signsj conveys 
diis^tinct and clear notices of this class of moral 
and religious conceptions, which afford such 
mighty entertainment to the human mind. 
But it serves to a farther purpose, more im- 
mediately relative to the subject of this inquiry. 
For these ethic and prudential conclusions, 
being seen to produce no immediate ejffect in 
look, attitude, or action, we are to regard them 
only in their remoter and less direct conse- 
quences, as influencing, at a distance, the civil 
and oeconomical affairs of life. 

And in this view they open a fresh field for 
imitation; not quite so striking to the spec- 
tator, perhaps, but even larger, than thaty 
into which religion, with all its multiform 
superstitions, before led us. For to these 
internal workings, assisted, and pushed for- 
wajxi by the wants and necessities of our nature. 
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which 8fet/the invaitive poweri^ on work^ are 
ultimately to be referred that vast congeries <rf' 
poMticaty eivily commercial, and mechanic 
institutions, of those . infinite manufactures^ 
arts, and exercises, wliich come in to the 
rHief or embeUishment of human life. Add 
to these all those nameless events md acfijofis, 
which, though determined by ito fixed habii^ 
► or leading affection, human prudence, pro- 
viding for its security or interests, in certain 
circumstances, naturally projects and pre- 
scribes. . These are ample materials for ^i^ 
scription; and. the greater poetry neceseari^ 
comprehends a large share oftliem. Yet in 
all delineations of this sort <two tilings are oI>- 
servable, 1. That. in the latter, which aace the 
pure result of. our reasonings concerning expe* 
diency, common, .^exise^ in given conjunctures, 
often leads to the same measures : As when 
Ulysses in Homer disguises himself, for the 
Biake of coming at a more exact information of 
the state of his family ; or^ when Orestes in 
Sophocles does the same, to bring. about the 
catastrophe of the Electra. 2. In respect of 
the^rmer (which is of principal considersir: 
tkm) th^ established modes and practices jtrf 
Jife: being the proper and only archetype^ ei{-r 
perience land common observation camiot fail 
pf : pointing, with . th^ greatest : certainty, ^q 
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Aern^ So that in the one case ditilkwt writoit 
mmf ocmoiir in treating the same matteft*, jn the 
otker^ they Tnmt. But this bwt wiU %Mr a 
little farther illustration . 

The .critics on Homer have Teinaa4:ed, iwsdt 
admirsAion, in him, the almost infinite vajnety 
df images and pictures, taken from 'the jntafe 
circle of human arts. Whatever the mit uf 
man had invented for the service or omainaent 
dP society in manual exercises and operattoiis 
is found to have a place m his writings. Sural 
iB^ffmrSj in their several brandh^ ; the fue- 
ohanic, and all the polite arts of sculpture, 
painting, and architecturCy are occasioQally 
hinted at in his poems; or, rather, their va* 
rious imagery, so far as they were known and 
practised in those times, is fully and largely 
displayed. Now this, though it shew the 
prodigious extent of his observation. and dili- 
gent cnriosity, whidi could search through all 
the storehouses and magazines of art, 'for ma- 
terials of description, yet is not to be |4aced 
to the score of his superior inventive JixcnUy ; 
nor infers any thing to the disadvantage oT 
•ttcceeding poets, whose subjects might oblige 
them to the same descriptions ; any more than 
his vast acquaintance with natural seenery, 
k^ all its numberless appearances, implies a 
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"^mv^'ot genius in later imitatws, who, if tbey 
veatulied, tat alU^ into >thlis )|iim^m^<^ :^ii^ 
omMtTBtned to giye U8 the smne Ufwuni^ 
representations. 

Tlie tnHii, as eveiy oiie sees^ is, Inieflyf 
this. The restless and inquisitive fltfiad of 
Wan had "succeeded m the disco^^iy or im^ 
provetnent of the nmnberlefes arts of life. 
Ti^se, for the convenience of method, ^i^e 
oonsideved ^s^makinjg a large part of those sien- 
sibte txtef ml -effects, which spring from our 
intevnal sentimefus or reasonings. Bdt, though 
they ukiltt«te}y respect those recisoningsi^ as 
their souriee, yet they, in no degree, depend 
OIL ibhe actual exertion of them in the breast of 
tlieSpoet He copies only the custoBas of the 
Irntes, of wliibh he writes, that is, the -sensible 
ejfects themselves. These are permtment ob- 
jects, and may, nay must be the same, what- 
ever be the ability or. genius of the copier. In 
short, taken together, 'tfiey make up what, in 
the largest sense of the word, we may call, 
wySk the painters, il costunti; which though 
Ub^ aortal exoellenoe serupuloiusly to obsepvf, 
j/^et^ft r^uires notbiiig more tban eJcact obf 
aerviatibn <fltad historical knoWWge of^;^^»o^4o 
doiit. 
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And now having the various objects of 
poetical inutation before us (the greatest part 
of which, as appears, musty and the rest may, 
occur to the observation of the poet) we come 
to this conclusion^ which, though it may 
startle the parallelist, there seems no= method 
of eluding, " that of any single image or sen^ 
*^ timent, considered separately and by itself, 
". it can never be affirmed certainly, hardly 
'^ with any shew of reason, merely on account 
"of its agreement in subject-matter with any 
" other, that it was copied -from it.*^ If thore 
be any foundation of this inference, it must 
then be laid, not on the matter, but manner 
of imitation. But here, again, the subject 
branches out into various particulars ; which, 
to be seen distinctly, will demand a new divi- 
sion, and require us to proceed with leisui^. 
and attention through it. 



II. 



The sum of the foregoing article is this. 
The objects of imitation, like the matenals of 
human knowledge, are a common stock, which 
experience furnishes to all men. And it is in 
the operatimis of the mind upon them, that 
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the glory of paetryj as of science^ consists. 
Here the genius of the poet hath room to shiew 
itself; and from hence alone is the praise of 
originality \D be ascertained. The fonded: 
admirer of ancieat art would never pretend 
that Palladia had copied PttruviitSj merely 
from his working, with the same materials of 
woody stone, or marble, which this great 
master had employed before him. But wei^ 
the general design of these two architects the 
same in. any buildings; were their choice and 
arrangement of the smaller members remarks 
ably similar; were their works conducted in 
the same style, and their ornaments finished 
in the same taste ; every one would be apt to 
pronounce on first sight, tliat the one was 
borrowed frwn the other. >• Even a corre- 
spondency in any one of these points might 
create a suspicion. For what likelihood, amidst 
an infinite variety of methods, which offer 
themselves, as to each of these particulars, 
that there should be found, without design, a 
signal concurrence in any one ? *Tis then in 
the tisage and disposition of the objects pf 
poetry, that we are to seek for proofs aiid evi- 
dences of plagiarism. And yet it may not hi 
every instance of similarity, that will satisfy 
here. For the question recurs, " whether of 
^thf^ levaral forms, of which his materials 
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" are susceptible, there be nothing in the na- 
'^ ture of things, which determines the artist 
" to prefer a particular one to all others J* 
For it is possible, that general principles may 
as well account for a conformity/ in the manner^ 
as we have seen them do for an identity of 
mattery in works of imitation. And tp this 
question nothing can be replied,, till we have 
tJiken an accurate survey of this second division 
of our subject. Luckily, the allusion to arr- 
fchitecture, just touched upon, poiists^ to the 
very method, in which it may be most dis- 
tinctly pursued. For here too, the makxer 
of imitation^ if considered in its full extent, 
takes in 1. The general plan or disposition 
of a poem. 2. The clwice and application of 
particular Ssubjects: and 3, Th^^xpression^ 

1. All poetry, as lord Bacon admirably 
observes, ^^ nihil aliitd est quam histchiiae 
*:^ iMiTATio AD PLACiTUM.'' By which is not 
meant, that the poet is at liberty ta conduct 
his imitation absolutely in any manner he 
pleases, but with such deviations from the 
rule of history, as the end of poetry prescribes. 
This end is, universally, pleasure; as that 
of simple history is, information. And fcom 
a respect to this end, together with some pro- 
per allowance for the diversity of the subject- 
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inditery and the rmde bf imitation (I mean 
whether it be in the way of recital^ or of 
action) are the essential difierences of p()ptry 
from mere history, and the j^rm or disposition 
of its several species, derived. What these 
differences are, and what the general plan 
in the composition of each species j will appear 
from considering the defects of simple his- 
tory in reference tb the main end, which 
poetry designs. 

Some of these are obselrVed by the great 
persoh before-mentioned^ which I shall want 
no excuse for giving in his own words. 

*' 1. Cum res gestae et eventus, qui vera^ 
" historiae subjiciuntur, non sint ejus ampli« 
*' tudinis, in qu& anima humana sibi satisfa- 
*' ciat, praesto est poisis, quae facta magis 
^' hetoica confingat. 2. Cum histpria vera 
*^ successus return minime pro meritis Virtuturij 
*^ & scelerum, nat ret ; corrigit earn po^sis, & 
'^ exitus & fortunas, secundum merita, & ex 
** lege Nemeseos, cxhibet. 3. Cum historia, 
^^ vera, obvia rerum satietate & ifiimilitudine^ 
^^animae humanae fastidio sit; reficit eam 
'^ po^is, inexpectata, & varia & vicissitudinurt 
*^ plena canens. — Quare & merito etiam divi- 
^* nit^s cigusji^m particeps videri poiisit; quia 
N 2 
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» V ... 

^^anunum eiugit & in sublime rijpit; rerum 
^^ sinfukuchra ad animi desideria accommor 
<^ dando, rum mimum rebus (qtwd ratio facits 
^^SgJiistoriaJ submittendo^.'' 

These aioanta^es chiefly respeet the mer-r 
rative poetry^ and above ull, the^E^pox* l^ere 
are others, still more general, and mpre i^ 
rectly to tte purpose of this Inguiry. For 4^ 
The historian is bound to record a series ^ 
independent events and actions; and so, at 
once;, falls into two defects, which make him 
incapable of affording perfect pleasure to the- 
mind. For 1. llie flow of passion, jpixsidttoedE 
in us by contemplating ani/ signal event, i» 
greatly checked and disturbed amidst a variety 
and succession of actions. ^ And 2. being 
obliged to pass with celerity over each trans- 
action (for otherwise history would be too te- 
dious for the purpose of i^iformation) he has 
not time to draw out single circumstances in 
full light and impress them with all their force 
on the imagination. Poetry remedies these 
two defects. By confining tlie attention ta 
one object only, it giVes the fancy and afl[ee* 
tions fsdr play : and by bringing forth to view 
and even magnifying all the circumstances c^ 

r • Db .4U(^, Scibnt. lib. ii* c. 13. 



€bat ^y k gnres to* efeiy-srubjfeet its pM|)ei' 
4igttiff Md itoportaneei 5. LtetlJ^ to satSsff 
ifiiebutMn mind, Ifbwe hmsTt itot only be ^ft 
uNtQr flwirf integr^y but a strict coimexion 
knd continuity of the fable or action rep'te^ 
rented. Otherwise the mind langurshes/ dnd 
the ti^ansition- of the passions, whieh givear thife 
chief pleasure, is^ broken and interrupted; The 
h}st(mem fitJls, also, in* this. Bjr proceeding 
in the gradual and orderly succession of Hme, 
Che several itxcidknts, which conipose the story, 
are not laid close enough together to conteii% 
the natural avidity of our expectations. Whilst 
poetry y neglecting this regularity of succession^ 
and setting out in the midst of the story, gpSr 
tifles^ our instfnetive impatience, and carriei^ 
Jftft affections along, with the utmost rapidity 
towards the et;e9iif. 

^^ ' . ' ••*•.» 

These advantages are common both to nar- 

rative and drmmattc poetry. But the dranut, 

as professing to copy real lifcy contents it^fi^ 

with these. The rest belong entirely to tlte 

jyrovince of narration. 

^Now the general forms of poetical methoicf^ 
sb distinct from that of history, are the pufe 
result of our conclusioiis concerning the e3cp6»-- 
•diency and fitness o^tHesc mi*aw5,^ as condu^ve 
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to the proper end of poetry. Whidi, without 
more words^ will inform qs, hpv it. came to 
pftss^ that the true plan or disposition of 
poetical works, wfts $o early hit upon in pracr 
tice, and established by ^xact theories; apd 
may therefore wtisfy us of the necessary 
resemblance and uniformity of ^ productionit 
of this kind, whether their authors had, \or ba4 
not, been guided by the pole-star of example. . 

5d much for the general forms of the tm 
greater lands of poetry. If a proper allowance 
be made for a diversity of subject-matter^ in 
either mode of composition, it ^ill be easy, a^ 
I s^id, to account for the particular forms of 
the several subordinate species. And I the 
rather choose to do it in this ^ay, and not 
from the peculiar end of each, which indeed 
were more philosophical, because the business 
is to iQake appear, how nature leads to the 
sftm^ general plan of composition in practice^ 
poll to establish the laws of each in the exact 
way of thfprjf. ^ow in considering the matter 
historicalfyy the diversity of subject-matter 
was doubtless that which first determined the 
^iter to a different ^brm of composition,/ tho* 
afterwards, a consideration of the end, acconkr 
plished by each, be requisite to deduce, with 
mpre precision of method, its distinct lawi^ 
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The latter is that from whence the speculatim 
critic rightly estimates the character of every, 
species; but the inventor had his direction' 
pnAcipdly from the Jhrmer. 

Let me exemplify the observation in an 
instance under either mode of imitation, land 
leave the rest to the reader* 

1. 'Hie Georgic is a species of narration. 
But, as thingSy not persons, are its . subject 
(from which last alone the unit^ of design and 
continuity/ of action arise) this circumstance 
absolves it from the necessity of observing any 
other laws, than those of clear and perspicuous 
disposition, and of enlivening a matter, natu- 
rally uninteresting, by exquisite expression and 
pleasing digressiojis. 

2. The Pastoral poem may be considered- 
as a lower speicies of the Drama. But, its- 
subject being the humble concerns of Shep- 
herds, there seems no room for a tragic Pfo#; 
amd their characters are too simple to afford 
materials for comic drawing. Their scene is 
indeed inchanting to the imagination. And, 
together with this, their little distresses may 
sooth us in a short song ; or their fancies and 
humours may entertain us in a short. Dialogue. 
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Aiid that this is the proper pitmneA'of ^€ 
Pastoral Muse^ we may see hy the ill success 
of those who have laboured to tete^d it*- 
Tasso^s project was admired for a time* But 
we, now, understand that pastoral affairs will 
not admit airagic pathos. And the continuance 
<>f the pastoral vein, through five long acts, is 
found insipid, or even distasteful. This poan 
then has returned to that form which its 
inventors gave it, and Which the suijM so 
natutally pre^ribes to it. 

II. But, though the common eiii;{ of poetiy; 
which i& to please hy imitation, tc^ether with 
the subjects of its several species, may deter* 
mine the general plan, yet is there nothing^, 
it may be said, in the nature of things to fix 
the order and connexion of single parts* And 
here, it will be owned, is great room for in- 
vention to shew itself. The materials of poetry 
may be put together in so many different 
manners, consistently with the form which 
goverqs each species, that nothing but the 
power of imitation can be reasonably thought 
to produce a close and perpetual similarity 
in the composition of two works. I have said 
a close and perpetual similarHy ; for it is 
not every degree pf resemblance, that will do 
here, 
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The general plan itself of any poem will 
occasion sbnie rniavoidable .conformities in the 
disposition of its component parts. The iden* 
titjf or similarity of the subject may create 
others. Or, if no other assimilating cause 
intelVene^ the very uniformity of common 
nature, will, of necessity^ introduce some. To 
explain ptiyself as to the last of ihese causes. 

The principal constituent members of any 
work, next to the essential parts of the Jabk^ 
are episodes, pescrifhons, similes. By 
descriptions I understand as well the delinea- 
tion of characters in their speeches and imr 
puted sentiments,, as of places or things in the' 
draught of their attending circumstances. Now 
not only the materials of these are common to 
all poets, but the same identical manner of 
assemblage in application of each in any poem 
will^ in numberless cases, appear necessary. 

. 1. The episode heltm^, principally, to ihe 
epic muse } and the design of it is to diversify 
and ennoble the narration by digressive, yet 
not tmrelatedy ornaments ; the former cir- 
cumstance relieving the simplicity of the epic 
fable, while the other prevents \t&,unity from; 
being violated. Now these episodical narra-^ 
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tions must either proceed from the poet himself^ 
or be imputed to some other who is engaged 
in the course of the fable ; and in either case^ 
must help^ indirectly at leasts to forward it. 

If of the latter kind^ a probable pretext 
must be contrived for their introductioii ; which 
can be no other than that of satisfying the 
curiosity J or of serving to the necessary itj/br- 
rmttion of some other. And in either of th^se 
ways a striking conformity in the mode of con^ 
ducting the work is unavoidable. 

If the episode be referred to the Jbrmer class^ 
itfi fnanner of introduction will admit a greater 
latitude. For it will vary with the subject, or 
occasions of relating it. Yet we shall mistake, 
jf we believe these subjects, and consequently 
the occasions, conne<;ted with them, very nu- 
merous. 1. They must be of uncommon 
dignity and splendor; otherwise nothing can 
excuse the going out of the way to insert them. 
% They must have some apparent connection 
with the fable. 3. They must further accord 
to the idea and state of the times, from which 
the fable is taken. Put these things together, 
and see if they will not, with probability, acr 
count for some coincidence in the choice and 
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appKcations of the direct episode. And ad- 
mitting this, the similarity of even its con- 
stituent parts is, also/ liecessaiy. 

The genius of Vii^l never suffers more in 
the opinion of his critics, than when his book 
of games comes into consideration and is con-^ 
fronted with Homer's. It is not unpleasant 
to observe the difficulties an advocate for his 
fame is put to in this nice point, to secure his 
honour from the imputation of . plagiarism^ 
The descriptions are accurately examined j 
and the improvement of a single circumstance, 
the addition of ^an epithet, even the novelty ^f 
|i metaphor, or varied turn in the expression, 
is diligently remarked and urged, with triumph,' 
in favour of his invention. Yet all this goes 
hut a little way towards stilling the clamour. 
The entire design is manifestly taken; nay, 
particular incidents and circumstantials are, 
for the most part, the same, without variation. 
What shall we say, then, to this charge? 
Shall we, in detance of truth and fact, endearp 
vour to confute it? Or, if allowed, is there 
any method of supporting the reputation of the 
poet } I think there is, if ^prejudice^will but 
suspend its determinations a few minutes, and 
afford his advocate a fair hearing. 



Tbe^ic^an^ more espedally tftnt of the 
Aeneii^ naturally eomiyrehends whatever is 
most august meivU and reUgums affidrs. The 
solemnities of funeral rites, and the festivities 
d public gaoaes (which religion had made an 
essential part of them) were, of necessity, td 
be included in a ti^presentation of the latter. 
But "whtt games? Sure\y those, whieh an- 
cient hefoism vaunted to exoeH in; those^ 
which the usage of the times had consecrated; 
and whieh, horn the opinion of iteverenee and 
dignity entertained of them, wene become 
most fit for the pomp of epic description. 
Further, what circwmstances conkt be noted 
in these sports ? Certainly those, winch befeH 
most usually, and were the aptest to alarm the 
spectator, and make him take an interest in 
them. These, it will be said, are nnmerons* 
They are so; yet such as are most to ^e poefs 
purpose, are, with little or no variation, the ^ 
same/ It haf^pened luckily for him, that two 
of his gameSy on which accordingly he hath 
exerted all the force of his genius, were entirely 
new. This advantage, the circumstances of 
the times afforded him. The Naumathia was 
purely his own. Yet so liable are even the 
best and most candid judges to be haunted by 
this spectre of imitation^ that o»e, whom every 
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friend to ev«ry human excellence hmour^ 
cannot help, on compsLviiyg it with* the cJiflriot'' 
race of Homer, exclaiming ii^ these word^f 
*^ What is the encounter of Cloanthus and Gyaj« 
f* in the strait between' the rocks, hut the same 
.^^ with Ihat of Mendaus and Antilochus in U^ 
'^ hollow way ? Had the galley of Serjestui; 
^^ been broken, if the chariot of Eujoelw h^A 
^^ not been demolished ? Or, Mnerthens been 
^^ cast from the helm, had not the other been 
^^ thrown from his seat V The plain trulli is 
it fwas not possible, in describing an ancient 
teorfig^ht^ for one^ who had even nevesr <«9eQ 
Homer, to overlooJc such usual and striking 
paiticulars, as the ju&tUug of sbips^ th^ 
ireaJcing ^g^dlejfs^ and hss (^pilots. 

}t may appear from this instaisce, with iwbat 
reason a similarity of circu^mstance, in the other 
games, hath been dbjected. The subject^ 
matter admitted not any material variation : I 
mean in the hands of so judicious a copier of 
Nature as VirgiL For, 

^* Homer and Nature were, he found, the 
ssane.** 

So that we are not to wonder he kept close to 
his author, though at the expence of this? 
false fame of Originaiity. Nay it appears 
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directly from a remarkable instance that iti 
the case before us, He unquestionably judg^ 
right* 

A defect of natutal ability is not that, which 
the critics have been most forward to charge 
upon Statins. A person of true taste, who, 
hi a fenciful way, hath contrived to give us the 
jUst character of the Latin poets, in assigning 
to this poet the topmost station on Pamassas^ 
sufficiently acknowledges the Vigour and ac- 
tivity of his genius. Yet, in composing hii 
Thehaid (an old story taken from the heroic 
ages, which obliged him to the celebration of 
funeral obsequies with the attending solemni*^ 
ties i^i public games) to avoid thq dishonour of 
following too closely on the heels of Homer 
and Virgil, who had not only taken the same 
roufey but pursued it in the most direct and 
natural course, he resolved, at all adventures, 
to keep at due distance from them, and to 
make his way, as well as he could, more 
obliquely to the same end. To accomplish 
this project, he was forced, though in the 
description of the same individual gafneSy to 
look out for different circumstances and events 
in them ; that so the identity of his subject, 
which he could not avoid, might, in some 
degree, be atoned for by the diversity of his 
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manner in treating it. It nlust be 6wned^ 
tha£ great ingenuity as wefU as industry hatb 
been used, in executing this design. Had it 
been practicable, the character, just given of 
this poet, makes it credible, he must have 
succeeded in itj Yet, so impossible it is, 
without deserting nature herself, to dissent 
from her faithful copiers, that the main objec-^ 
tion to the. sixth book of the Thehatd hath 
arisen from this fruitless endeavour of being 
original, where common sense and the neason 
of the thing would not permit it. " In the 
^^ particular descriptions of each of these games 
'^ (says the great writer before quoted, and 
" from whose sentence in matters of taste, 
^* there lies no appeal) Statins hath not bor- 
" rowed from either of his predecessors, and 
•^ his poem is so much the worse for it.'* 

5. Ttet.case of description is still dearer, 
and, afQei^l^hat has been so largely discoursed on 
the subjects of it, will require but few words. 
For it must have appeared, in considering 
them, ; that not only the objects themselves are 
necessarily obtruded on the poet, but that the 
occasions of introducing them are ako re- 
strained by many limitations. If we reflect a 
little, we shall find, that they grow out of the 
action represented, which, in the greater poetry. 
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implies a great similarity^ even wlieit most 
iiffhrent. What, for instance, ia the purpose 
of the epic poet y but to shew his hero under 
the most awful tind interesing circumstances of 
human life ? To this end some general design 
is formed* He must war with Achilles, or 
voyage with Ulysses. And, to work up his 
fahle to that magnificence, MErAAOIIPE^ 
tJEIAN, which Aristotle rightly observes to be 
the characteristic of • this poem, heavert and 
hell must also be interested in the success oi* 
his enterprise. And what is this, in effect^ 
but to own, that the pomp of epic description, 
in its draught of battles, with its several acci^ 
dents ; <rf storms, shipwrecks^ &c. of the in-' 
tervention of gods, or machination of devils, 
is, in great measure, determined, not only as 
to the choice, but application of it, to the 
poet's hands? And the like conclusion ex- 
tends to still minuter particularities. 

What concerns the delineation of characters 
may seem to carry with it more difficulty. Yet, 
though these are infinitely diversified by dis* 
tinct peculiar lineaments, poetry cannot hdp 
falling into the same general representation. 
For it is conversant about the greater cka* 
racters; such as demand the imputation of 
like mfinners, and who are actuated by the 
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same governing pensions. To set off tb^se^ 
the same combinatmi of circur^t^($nce9 nmst 
frequently be imaginecl ; at le^sf^fio siptilctr^ i^s. 
to bring on the same series of r^presei^tation. 
The piety of one h^rq, and, ih&loveiof.his 
country^ which characterizeis anotjier^ pan 
only be shewn by the inSuence of the. ruling 
principle in each, constraining them to neg- 
lect inferior considerations, and to give up all 
subordinate affections to it. The rqore pre- 
valent the (iffection, the greater the sacrifice^ 
and the more strongly is the character marked. 
Hence, without doubt, the Calypso of Homer. 
And need we look farther than the instructions 
of common nature for a similar contrivance in 
a later poet ? Not to be tedious on a matter, 
which admits no dispute, the dramatic writings 
of all times may convince us of two things, l , 
" that the actuating passions of men are uni- 
^^ versally and invariably the same T and 2. 
" tJiat they express themselves constantly in 
*^ similar effects^ Or, one single small vo- 
lume, the characters of Theophrastus, will 
sufficiently do it. And what more is required 
to justify this consequence, " that the descrip-- 
^' tions of characters, even in the most ori- 
^^ ginal designers, will resemble each other ;** 
and *^ that the very contexture of a work, de- 
^^ signed to evidence them in action, will, 

VOL. II. O 
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•^ ui^ef Hie Ihatwigemeht of diflferwit wiiteiij, 
'*be, frequAtttiy, mudhi the «tme?" A con-^ 
dtision, which iiWfeed i« neither ttlitee iftor any 
novel one, bat wto long ago inssisted on by a 
discermng' aiMstent, and applied to the comie 
drama, in these Word*/ 

'^Sipersonis isdem uti aliis non licety 
Qui magis, licet currentis servos scribere, 
Bonas matronasjacere, meretrices malaSj 
Parasitum edacem, glariosum militem, 
Puerum supponi, falli per servum senem, 
Amare, odisse, suspicari? 

3* In truth, so far as direct and immediate 
description is concerned, the matter is so plain, 
that it will hardly be called into question. 
The difficulty is to account for the similarity 
of metaphor and comparison (that is, of ima- 
gery, which comes in obliquely, and for the 
purpose of illustrating some other, and, fre- 
quently, very remote and distinct subject) 
observable in all writers. Here it may not 
seem quite so easy to make out an original 
claim ; for, though descriptions of the same 
object, when it occurs, must needs be similar, 
yet it remains to shew how the same object 
conies, in this case, to occur at all. Before 
an answer can be given to this question, it 



must be obsen^ 1. that there is in the mind 
of man^ not only a strong natural love of mi- 
tatum, but of oomparison^ Wreare notonj^ 
fond of coj^Mg single objects, as they pre»^ 
themselrtM, but we delight to set iwo iobjisctB 
together^ and oQtutemplate their mutual a^pe^ts 
and appearahoes. The pleasure we find in 
this exerdse of the imagination is liie mam 
source of tb^t perpetual usage of inHr/^t and 
o/^w^ve tmvi^fery in the writings of tfaepoete; 
for I need not here consider the nece^ity oi 
the tbing, and the unavoidable introduction of 
«ensibte images into all language. 2. This' 
'W&Ai of comparison is not gone about by Ibe 
mind causelessly mid capriciously. There ace 
oartain <^vious and striking resemblances in 
nature, which the poet is carried necessarily 
4o observe^ and whidi oflfer themselves to him 
4m, the sUgbtest exercise and exertion of his 
comparing powers. It may be difiicult to 
explain the causes of this established relation- 
ship in all cases ; or to shew distinctly^ what 
these secret ties and connexions are, which 
link the objects of sense together, and draw the 
imagination thus insensibly from one subject 
to another. The most obvious and natural is 
'43hat of actual similitude^ whether in shape^ 
attitude^ colour^ or aspect. As when heroes 
^re compv^ to gods^^^a hero in act to strike 
o 2 
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imsges and allusions, there should be found a 
ck>se confonhity of them with tiboae of any 
other Writer. But this is iar from being the 
c^se. For l* the more august poetry disclaims, 
as unsnited to its state and dignity, that inqvi- 
sitive and anxioqs dihgence, , which pries into 
nature's retirements ; and sear^rbes through all 
hdr secret and hidden haunts, to detect a for- 
biddoi commerce, and expose to light some 
strange unexpected conjunction of ideas. This 
quaint combination of remote, unallied ima- 
gery, constitutes a species . of entertainment^ 
which, for its novelty ^ . may amase and divert 
the mind in other compositions ; but is wholly 
inconsistent with the reserve and solemnity of 
the graver forms. There is too much cu- 
riosity of art, too solicitous an affectation of 
pleasing, in these ingenious exercises of the 
fancy, to suit with the simple majesty of the 
^pos or drama ; which disclaims to cast about 
for forced and tortured allusions, and aims 
only to expose, in the fairest light, such as 
are most obvious and natural. And here, by 
the way, it may be worth observing, in honour 
of a great Poet of the last century, I n^ean Dr. 
DoKKE, that, though agreeably to the. turn of 
his genius, and taste of his age, he was fonder, 
than ever poet was, of these secret and hidden 
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u^ays m bis le^s^r poetry; j^ wbm Jiq ha4 
projected his great work ^' On the^frogn^ qf 
^^ the souV (of which we have only the h^^ 
ginning) his good sense brought him out into 
the freer spacer of nature and open da3i^iight. 

Largior hie compos sether^ et lumine vestit 
Purpureo: solemque suiim^ sua sidera norunt 

In this^ the author of Gondibert^ and ano** 
tber writer of credit, a contemporsoy of DoNNfi, 
Sir FuLK Grevil, were not so happy. 2. 
This work of indirect imagery U intend^ 
not so much to illustrate atid enforce the ori* 
ginai tbought, to which it i^ applied!, as to 
amu^ and entertain the fancy, by holding up 
to view, in these occasional digressive repre- 
sentations, the pictures of pleasing semes an^ 
objects. But ^is end of fiUusion ^wbicb is 
principal in the sublimer works of genius) re- 
strains the poet to the use pf a few selecj: 
images, for the most part taken frpm obvious 
common nature; these bieing. ^ways most 
illustrious in themselves, imd therefore most 
ftpt to seize and captivate the imagination of 
the reader. Thus is the poet confined, by the 
very nature of his work, to i^ very moderate 
compass of allusion, on both these accounts; 
^rst^ as he must employ the easiest and most 
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appar6ht^fe8ctnblanfces: 9xA secondly, of thesei 
i^K^^^^fress tHe mefait delightful ims^es on 
tb^fencyi' -• 

IThds'hfeing the case, it cannot but happen^ 
that the, allusions of different poets^ of the 
higher clas§^ though writing without any coiiir 
munication with each other, will, of course, 
be ihiiidh the same on similar occasions. There 
are fiied and real analogies between diflferept 
mat eritd objects ; between these objects, and 
the twti;^rrf 2i;orA'/w^,y of the mind ; and, again, 
between th^se, and the external signs of them* 
Such, on every occasion, do not sp properly 
offer 'themselves to the searching eye of the 
pbet^ ' as ' forcie themselves upon him; so that, 
if he siibmit to be guided by the liaost natural 
views of tWngs, he cannot avoid a very remark- 
able correspondence of imagery with his pre- 
decessors/ Aiid we find this conclusion veri- 
fied in fact'; as' appears not only frorri com^ 
paring together tlie great ancient and* modern 
writers, who are known to have held ian inti- 
mate corresponcience with each other, but 
those, who cannot be suspected of this com- 
merce. Several critics, I observed, feave taken 
great pains to illustrate the sentiments of Homer 
from similar instances in the sacred writers. 
The same design might easily be carried on, 
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in respect, of allusive imagery; it being ob- 
vious io common observation, that numberless 
of the inost beautiful comparisons in the Greek 
poet are to be met with in the Hebrew pro- 
J>hets. Nay, the remark may be extended to 
the undisciplined writers and speakers of the 
farthest west and east, whom nature instructs 
to beautify and adorn their conceptions with the 
same imagery. So little doth it argue an infe- 
riority of genius in Virgil, if it be true, as the 
excellent translator of Homer says, ^^ that he 
*^ has scarcely any comparisons^ which are not 
*^ drawn from his master." 

'The truth is, the nature of the two subjects, 
which the Greek poet had taken upon himself 
to adorn, was such, that it led him through 
every circumstance and situation of human 
life; which his quick attentive observation 
readily found the means of shewing to advan-^ 
tage under the cover of the most fit and proper 
imagery. Succeeding writers, who had not 
contemplated his pictures, yet, drawing from 
one common original, have unknowingly hit 
upon the very same. And those, who had^ 
with all their endeavours after novelty, and 
the utmost efibrts of genius to strike out ori- 
ginal lights, have never been able to succeed 
in their attempts. Our Milton, * who was^ most 
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ambitious of this fame of inventianj a^d wj^ose 
vast and universal genius could not have missed 
of new analogies, had nature's self been able 
to furnish them^ is a glaring instance to our 
purpose. He was so averse from resting in 
the old imagery of Horner^ and the odier epic 
poets^ that he appears to have taken mfipite 
pains in the investigation of new alltisions, 
which he picked up out of the rubbish of every 
silly legend or romance, that had come to his 
knowledge^ or extracted from the dry and 
rugged materials of the sciences, and evai the 
mechanic arts. Yet, in comparison of the 
genuine treasures of nature, which he found 
himself obliged to make use of, in common 
with other writers, his own proper stock of 
images, imported from the regions of art, is 
very poor and scanty ; and, as might be ex- 
pected, makes the least agreeable part of his 
divine work. 

What is here said of the epic holds, as I 
hinted, of all the more serious kinds of poetry. 
In works of a lighter cast, there is greater 
Uberty and a larger field of allusion permitted 
to the poet. All the appearances in art and 
nature, betwixt which there is any resemblance, 
may be employed here to surprize and divert 
the fancy. The further and more remote from 
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vulgar apprehension these analogies lie, so 
much the fitter for his purpose, which is not 
so much to illustrate his ideas, as to place 
them in new and uncommon lights, and en- 
tertain the mind by that odd fantastic con- 
junction, or (^position of ideas, which we 
know by the name of wit. Nay, the lowest y 
as well as the least obvious imagery will be, 
oftentimes, the most proper ; his view -being 
not to ennoble and raise his subject by the 
means of allusion ^ but to sink and debase it 
by every art, that hath a tendency to excite 
the mirth and provoke the ridicule of the 
reader. Here then we may expect a much 
more original air, than in the higher designs 
of invention. When all nature is before the 
poet, and the genius of his work allows him 
to seize her, as the shepherd did Proteus, in 
every dirty form, into which she can possibly 
twist herself, it were, indeed, a wonder, if he 
should chance to coincide, in his imagery, 
with any other, from whom he had not ex- 
pressly copied. They who are conversant in 
works of wit and humour, more especially of 
these later times, will know this to be the case, 
iwfact. There is not perhaps a single com- 
parison in the inimitable TELEMAauE, which 
had not, before, been employed by some or 
other of the poets. Can any thing, like this^ 
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changes in one country, under «imilsr cincwoi'- 
stances^ have a signal correspondoioe to those, 
which the incessant rotation of taste briti^ 
about in every other. 

Of near affinity to this last consideration is 
another arising from the correspondmg gemm 
of two people^ however remote Cpom eadi other 
in time and place. And, as it Irappens^ the 
application maybe made directly to oundkes 
in a very important instance. ** Laagiiages, 
" says one, always take their character Imai 
" the genius of a people. So that two Ae 
<^ most distant states, thinking aaod acting with 
" the same generous love of mankind^ mui*t 
" needs have very near the same combmstions 
" 6f ideas. — And it is our boast that in this 
*^ conformity we approach the nearest to an- 
" cient Greece and Italy.'* I quote these words 
from a tract% which the author perhaps may 
consider with the same neglect, as Cicero cTid 
his earlier compositions on Rhetoric; but 
which the curious will regard with reverence, 
as a fine essay of his genius, and a prelude to 
the great things he was afterwards seen capable 
of producing. But to come to the use we may 

* A Critical and Philosophical Inquiry into the causes of 
prodigies and miracles, &c. p. 130. 
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make of this fine observation. TThe corre'* 
sponding state of the English and Roman 
people has produced very near the same cqm^ 
binations of ideas. May we not carry the 
inclusion still further on the. same principle, 
that it produced very near the same combi-^ 
nations tf words? The fact is^ as the same 
writer observes^ 3Fh«t '•^^we have a language 
^^ that is brirf^ ou»prehensive, nervous> and 
^^ majestic." The very character which an old 
Roman would give us of his own language. 
And when the same general character of lan- 
guage prevails, is it any thing strange that the 
different modifications of it, or peculiar styles^ 
arising from the various turns and dispositions 
of writers (which, too, in such circumstances 
will be corresponding) should therefore be very 
similar in the productions of the two states ?, 
Or, in other words, can we wonder that some 
of our best writers bear a nearer resemblance, 
I mean independently of direct imitation, to 
the Latin classics, than those of any other 
people in modern times ? 

But let it suffice to leave these remark* 
without further comment or explanation. 

The use the discerning reader will make 
of them is, that if different writers agree in 
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the same general disposition^ or in the same 
national character ; live together in the same 
period of time ; or in corresponding periods 
of the progression of manners, or are under 
the influence of a corresponding genius of po- 
lio/ and government ; in every of these cases, 
some considerable similarity/ of expression 
may be occasioned by the agency of general 
principles, without any suspicion of studied or 
designed imitation. 

II. An identity of phrase and diction, is a 
much surer note of plagiarism. For consi- 
dering the vast variety of words, which any 
language, and especially the more copious ones 
furnish, and the infinite possible combinations 
of them into all the forms of phraseology, it 
would be very strange, if two persons should 
hit on the same identical terms, and much 
more should they agree in the same precise 
arrangement of them in whole sentences. 

There is no defending coincidences of this 
kind; and whatever writers themselves may 
pretend, or their friends for them, no one can 
doubt a moment of such identify being a clear 
and decisive proof of imitation. 

Yet this must be understood with some 
limitations. 



For 1. There are in every Is^nguage some' 
current and authorized forms of speech, which- 
can hardly, be avoided by a writer without 
affectation. They are such as express the 
most obvious sentiments, and which the ordi- 
nary occasions of life are perpetually obtrudii^ 
on us. Now these, as by common' agreement; 
w^ chuse to deliver to one anothier in the same 
Jbrm; of words* Convenience dictates this to 
one set of writers, and politeness renders it 
sacred in another. Thus it will be true of 
certain phrases (as, universally, of the words, 
in any languajge), that they are left in common^ 
to all writers, and can be claimed as matter of 
property, by none.. Not that such phraseo- 
logy will be frequent in nobler compositions, 
as the iamiliarity of its usage takes from their 
natural reserve and' dignity. Yet on certain: 
occasiohs, which justify this negligence, or in 
certain authors, who are not over-soUicitous 
about these indecorums, we may expect to 
meet with it. Hamlet says of his fisither. 

He was a man, fake him for all in all ; 
I shall not look upon his like again, 

which may be suspected of being stolen from 
Sophocles, who has the following passage in 
the Trachiniae. 

VOL.'lI. ^ p ' - 
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%,T.(tva<r', OQQIQN AAAQN OTK 0«£I 
HQTE. V.824. 

The sentim^At Isieing one of tlie comoionest,. 
that offers Mself to the ootind, the sc^ ground 
of suspicion, must lie in the expression^ ^^ I 
^ shcdl not look ttpon his like again/' to which 
the Gseek so. exactly ansiivj^s. But these were 
the cotiijsary: expressions of such sentiment^ in 
the two languages ; and neither the characters 
of the great poet% nor the sitoatioB of the 
speakers^ would su&r the affectation of de- 
parting from, common usage. 

What is here said of the situation of the 
speakers reminds me of another doss of ex- 
pressions, which will often be similar in sdl 
poets. Nature, under the same conjunctures, 
gives birth to the same conceptions ; and if they 
be of such a kind, as to exclude all thought 6f 
artifice, ancb the tricks of eloquence (as on 
occasipns of deep anxiety and distress) they 
run, ©f themselves, into the same form of 
expression. The wretched Priam, in his la- 
mentation of Hector, lets drop the fbliowin^ 
words: 



/ul' djQ^ o^t) xaToia-erai a'i8^ ^trm. 
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^^ Thrfi^ line, ^ay s hfe translator, is particularly 
^ tender, and almost, word for word, the 
** satiie>ith that 0^ the Patriarch Jacob; ^ho, 
*^ upon a like oCciasion, bri^aks out in the same 
" compkiht, and tells his children, that, if 
** tfiey deprive him of hii^ton Benjandny the^ 
^^ will bring down his grey hairs with sorroti) 
^' tothegmver 

We may, farth^i^, extfept, under thi« head, 
certain privifeged forms of speech, which the 
peculiar idioms of different languages make 
necessary in them, and which poetry cbnae- 
crate3 in all. But this is easily observed, and 
its effect is not very considerable. 

^. In pleading this identity of ewpressiouy 
regard must be had to the language^ from 
which the theft is supposed to be made. If 
from the same language (setting aside the ex- 
ceptions, just mentioned) the same arrange^ 
ment^ofthe same words is admitted as a certain 
argument of plagiarism : nay, less than this 
will do in some instances, as where the imi- 
tated expression is pretty singular, or so 
remarkable, on any account, as to be well 
known, &c. But if from anotlier language, 
the matter is not so easy. It can rarely hap- 
pen, indeed, but by design, that there should 
P2 
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.be tbe same order or c&nvposition of urordfly m 
.two languages. But that vvhich passes even 
tor literal 'translation, is but a similar cam^ 
position of corresponding words. And what 
'does, this imply, but that the writers conceived 
of thoir oi/ec^ in the same manner ^ and had 
occasion to set it in the same light ? An occa- 
sion, which is perpetually recurriBg to aH 
authors. As may be gathered from that fre- 
quent and strong resemblance in the expres^n 
of moral sentiments, observable in the writers 
of every age and country. Can there be a 
commoner reflexion, or which more constantly 
occurs to the mind under the same appearance, 
than that of our great poet, who, speaking of 
the state after death, calls it 

That undiscovered country^ from whose bourn 
No traveller returns. 

Shall we call this a translation of the Latin 
poet ; 

Nunc it per iter tenebricosum 
Illuc, unde negant redire quenquam. 

Catul. III. V. 11. 

Or, doth it amount to any more than thisr, 
that the terms employed by the two writers in 
expressing the same obvious thought are cor- 
respondent ? But correspondency and identity 
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ire diflferent' things. The latter is only, where' 
the words are numerically the same, which 
can only happen in one and the same language: 
iJie other is effected hy different sets of words , 
which are numerous in every language, and 
are therefore no convincing proof (abstractedly 
from other circumstances) of imitation. 

From these general reflexions on langiuxge, 
without refining too far, or prying too cu- 
riously into the iriysteries of it, the same con- 
clusion meets us, as before. The expression 
of two writers may be similar, and sometimes 
even identical, and yet be original in both. 
Which shews the necessity there was to lead 
the reader through this long investigation of 
the general sources of similitude in works of 
INVENTION, in order to put him into a condi- 
tion of judging truly and equitably of those of 
IMITATION. For if similarity, even in this 
province of words, which the reason of the 
thing shews to be most free from the constraint 
of general rules, be no argument of theft in 
all cases ; much less can it be pretended of the 
other subjects of this inquiry, which from the 
necessary uniformity of nature in all her ap- 
pearances, and of common sense in its opera- 
tions upon them, must give frequent ^nd 
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unavpicjable occa3ion to such similarity. But 
then this 19 all I would insinuate. 

For, after the proper allowances, which 
candid criticism requires to be made on this 
head, it will still be true (and nothing in this 
Essay attempts to contradict it) ^^ that coinci* 
" dencies of a certain kind, and in a certain 
<^ degree, cannot &il to convict 9 writer of 
" imitation.^ What these are, the impatient 
reader, I suppose, is ready to enquire. And, 
not entirely to disai^int him, I have thrown 
together, at the close of this volume, some re- 
marks which, perhaps, will be of use in solving 
that difficult question^. In the mean time, it 
seemed of importance to free the mind from 
the perversion of that early prejudice, which is 
so prompt to mistake resemblance universally 
for imitation. And what other method of ef- 
fecting this, than by taking a view of the extent 
and influence of the genuine powers of natttre, 
which, when rightly apprehended, make it an 
easier task to detect, in particular instances, 
the intervention of design ? 

Allowing then (what this previous inquiry 
not only no way contradicts but even assists us 

< Letter to Mr. Mason-. 
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in perceiving more clearly) that certain re- 
semblances may be urged as undoubted proofs 
of imitation^ it remains only to the integrity 
of this discourse, to satisfy that other question, 
^' how far the credit of the imitator is con-- 
^' cerned in the discovery ;" or, in other words, 
(since the praise of invention is of the highest 
value to the poet) " how far the concession of 
^* his having borrowed from others, may be 
"justly thought to detract from him iii that 
^^ respect.'* An inquiry, which, though for its 
consequencies to the fame of all great writers, 
since the time of Homer, of much importance^ 
may yet be dispatched in few words. 
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SECTION II. 

IN entering on this apology for professed 
imitators^ I sjiall not be suspected of under- 
valuing the proper merits of invention, which 
unquestionably holds the first place in the 
virtutes of a poet, and is that power, which, 
of all others, enables him to give the highest 
entertainment to the reader. Much less will 
it be thought, that I am here pleading the 
cause of those base and abject spirits, who have 
not the courage or ability to attempt any thing 
of themselves, and can barely make a shift, as 
a great poet of our own expresses it, to creep 
servilely after the sense o/some other. These 
I readily resign to the shame and censure, 
which have so justly followed them in all ages ; 
as subscribing to the truth of that remark, 
*^ Imitatio per ^e ipsa non sufficit^ vel quia 
(( pigrl est ingeniiy contentum esse its, quae 
^^ sunt ah aliis invent a'' My concern is only 
with those, whose talent of original genius is 
not disputed, but the degree of strength and 
vigour, with which it prevails in them, some- 
what lowered in the general estimation, from 
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this imputed crime of plagiarism. And, with 
respect to such as these, something, I con- 
ceive, may be said, not undeserving the notice 
of the candid reader, 

1. The most universal cause, inducing imi* 
tation in great writers, is, the force of early 
discipline and education. Were it true, that 
poets took their descriptions and images imr 
mediately from common nature, one might 
expect, indeed, a general similitude in their 
works, but such, as could seldom or never, in 
all its circumstances, amount to a strict and 
rigorous correspondency. The properties of 
things are so numerous, and the lights in 
which they shew themselves to a mind unin- 
fluenced by former prejudices, so different, 
that some grace of novelty, some tincture of 
original beauty, would constantly infuse itself 
into all their delineations. But the case is far 
otherwise. Strong as the bent of the imagina^ 
tion may be to contemplate living forms, and 
to gaze with delight on this grand theatre of 
nature^ its attention is soon taken ofl^ and 
arrested, on all sides, by those infinite mirrors, 
and reflexions of things, which it every where 
meets with in the world of imitation. We are 
habituated to a survey of this secondary a:nd 
derivatwfi nature^ as presented in the admir^ 
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works of art, through the entire course of out 
education. The writings of the best" poets are 
put into our hands^ to instruct us in the know- 
ledge o£ men and things, as soon as we are 
capable of apprehending them. Nay, we are 
taught to lisp their very words, in our ten- 
derest infancy. Some quick and transient 
glances iH^e cannot chuse but cast, at times, 
on the phsenomena of living beauty ; but its 
forms are rarely contemplated by us with dili- 
gence, but in these mirrors, which are the 
constant furniture of our schools and closets. 
And no wonder, were we even left to ourselves, 
that such, should be our proper choice and 
determination. For, by the prodigious and 
almost magical operations of fancy on original 
objects, they even shew fairer, and are made 
to look more attractive, in these artificial re- 
presentations, than in their own rude and 
native aspects. Thus, by the united powers 
of discipline and inclination, we are almost 
necessitated to see nature in the same light, 
and to know her only in the dress, in which 
her happier suitors and favourites 'first gave 
her to observation. 

The effect of this early bias of the mind, 
which insensibly grows into the inveteracy of 
habit, needs not be insisted on. When the 
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poet, thus tutored in the woAs of imitation^ 
comes to address himself to invention^ these 
familiar images, which he hath so often and 
so fondly admired, immediately step in and 
intercept his observation of their great originaL 
Or, if he has power to hold them off, and 
turn his eye directly on the primarjf object, 
he still inclines to view it only on that side and 
in those lights y in which he has been accus- 
tomed to study it. Nor let it be said,' that 
this is the infirmity, only, of weak minds. It 
belongs to our very natures, and the utmost 
vigour of genius is no security against it. Cw- 
torn, in this as in every thing else, moulds, at 
pleasure, the soft arid ductile matter of a wi- 
nute spirit, and by degrees can even bend the 
elastic metal of the greatest. 

And if the force of habit can thus determine 
a writer knowingly, to imitation, it cannot be 
thought strange, that it should frequently carry 
him into resemblance, when himself perhaps 
is not aware of it. Great readers, who have 
their memories fraught with the stores of an- 
cient and modem poetry, unavoidably employ 
the sentiments, and sometimes the very words, 
of other writers, without any distinct remem- 
brance of them, or so much as the suspicion 
ot having seen them. At the least, their 
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general cast of thinking or turn of expression 
will be much affected by them. For the most 
original writer as certainly takes a tincture 
from the authors in which he has been most 
conversant; as water, from the beds of earths 
or minerals, it hath happened to run over. 
Especially such authors, as are studied and 
even got by heart by us in our early youth, 
leave a lasting impression, which is hardly 
ever effaced out of the mind. Hence a certain 
constrained and unoriginal air, in some degree 
or other, in every genius, throughly disciplined 
by a course of learned education. Which, by 
the way, leads to a question, not very absurd 
in itself, however it may pass with most readers 
for paradoxical, viz. " Whether the usual 
^^ forms of learning he not rather injurious to 
*' the true poet, than really assisting to him?' 
It should ^seem to be so for a natural reason. 
For the faculty of invention, as all our other 
powers, is much improved and strengthened 
by exercise. And great reading prevents this, 
by demanding the perpetual exercise of the 
memort/. Thus the mind becomes not only 
indisposed, but, for want of use, really un- 
qualified, to turn itself to other views, than 
such as habitual recollection easily presents to 
it. And this, I am persuaded, hath been the 
case with many a fine genius, and especially 
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*with one of our own country'* ; who, as ap- 
pears from some original efforts in the sublime 
allegorical way, had no want of natural talents 
for .the greater poetry; which yet were. so 
restrained and disabled by hi^ constant and 
superstitious study of the old classics, that he 
was, in fact, but a very ordinary poetr 

2. But were early hahit of less power toi 
incline the mind to imitation^ than it really is> 
yet the high hand of authority would compel 
it. For the first originals in the several sp^ies 
of poetry, like the Autocthones of old, were 
deemed to have come into the world by a kind 
of miracle. They were perfect prodigies, at 
least reputed so by the admiring multitude, 
from their first appearance. So that their au* 
thority, in a short time, became sacred; apd 
succeeding writers were obliged, at the hazar4 
of their fame, and as they dreaded the charge 
of a presumptuous and prophane libertinism 
in poetry, to take them for their guides and 
models. Which is said even without ' the 
licence of a figure ; at least of one of them; 
whom Cicero calls the fountain and origin of 
all DiviSE institutions'^ ; and another, of elder 

^ Mr. Addison. w Somn, Scip. ii. c. la. 
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and more reverend estimartion, pronounce t6 
be ^ihg xa) ^stSf largo^ijrij^*. 

And what is here observed of the it^iaence 
of these master spirits, whom the admiration 
of antiquity hath placed at the head of the 
poetic world, will, with some allowalKse, hoM 
also, of that of later, though less original 
writers, whose uncommon merits hav^ given 
them a distinguished rank in it. 

3. Nejdty (as it usually comes to psiss in 
other instances) what was, at first, imposed by 
the rigour of authority^ soon grew respectable 
in itself, and was chosen for itd own sake, as 
a virtue^ which deserved no small commenda- 
tion. For, when sober and enlightened criti- 
cism began to inspect, at leisure^ these miracles 
of early invention, it presently acknowtedged 
them for the besty as well as the most ancient, 
poetic models, and accordingly recommended, 
or more properly enjoined them by rule, to 
the imitation of all ages. The effect of this 
criticism was clearly seen in the works of all 
succeeding poets in the same language. But, 
when a new and different one was to be 

X Flato, Jlcihiad. 
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furnished with ftesh models^ it h^ame imiph 
xoere conspicuous. For^ besides the sam^ oi; 
a stUl higher^ veoeratioiii of their invenfien^^ 
which the distance of place and tinieiilsen^Lbl);^ 
procured to them^ the grace oS mvelty, whiqh 
they would appear to hayein another Imguage^ 
waa^ 90w> a forther iadjM^ineQA to, copy. them. 
Hence we find it to be the utmost pride of the 
Roman writers^ s^qh I mean as csLm^ the 
nearest to them in the divinity of their genius, 
ta follow the.practice, and emulate the virtues, 
of th^ Grecian. 

Libera per vacuum posUt vestigia prineeps, 
Non aliena meo pressi pede — 

says one of the best of those writers, who yet 
was only treading in the footsteps of his Gre- 
cian masters. 

But another was less reserved, and seemed 
desirous of being taken notice of, as an express 
imitator f without so much as laying in hia 
claim to. this sort of originality, in a new lan- 
guage — in multis versibus Virgilius fecit-r-non 
surripiendi causa, sed palam imitandi, hoc 
yflnimo ut vellet agnosci. Sen. Suasor. iii. 

And, on the revival of these arts in later 
tioies and more barbarous language^, the same 
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spirit appeared again^ or rather superiol* ho- 
nours were paid to successful imitdtuhf. So 
that what a polite French writer dedares on 
this head is, now, become the fixed opinion of 
the learned in all countries. " C^t lia^nie; 
" donuer une grace hi ses ouvrages, qiie de les- 
^^ omer de fragmens antiques. Des vers d'Ho-" 
** race et dt Virgile bien traduits/ et mis en 
'^ cEuvre k propos dans un poeme Francois, y 
^' font le m^me eflfet qiie les statues anticpies 
" font dans la gallerie de Versailles. Les fee-' 
** teurs retrouvent avec plaisir, sous une noii-' 
^\ velle fo^rme, la pens6e, qui leur plut autrefois 
"en Latin y." 

It should, further, be added, that this praise 
of borrowing from the originals of Greece and 
Rome is now extended to the imitation of great 
modern authors. Every body applauds this 
practice, where the imitation is of approvied 
writers in different languages. And even in 
the same languages, when this liberty is taken 
with the most ancient and venerable, it is not 
denied to have its grace and merit. 

4. But, besides these several incitements, 
similarity <f genius^ alone, will, almost ne- 

y Reflex, 9ur la Po'e's^ et sur la Peint. torn. ir. 80. Par. 1746. 
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oessarily determine a writer ta the studipuar 
emulation of some other; For^ though it is 
with the minds, as the faces- of men, that nq 
two are eis:actl}r and in every feature alike; yet 
the general cast of their genius^ as well as the 
air and turn of the countenance, wiir frequently 
be very similar in different persons. When 
two such spirits approach, they run together 
with eagerness, and rapidity : the; instinctive 
bias of the mind towards imitation being now 
quickened by passion. This is clijefly said in 
respect of that uniformity oi style and manner, 
which, whenever we observe it-ii\ two writers, 
we almost constantly charge to the account of 
imitation. Indeed, where the resemblance 
holds to the last degree of minuteness, or - 
where the peculiarities , only, of the model 
are taken, there is ground enough for this sus- 
picion. For every original genius, however 
consonant, in the main, to any other, has still 
some distinct marks and characters of his own, 
by whi^h he may be distinguished ; and tp 
copy peculiarities y when there is ho appear- 
ance of the same original spirit, which gave 
birth to' them, is manifest affectation. But 
Ae question is pujt of such, whose manner 
hath only a general, though strong, resem- 
Llance to that of some other, and whose true 
genius is above the suspicion of falling into the 

VOL. II. ^ 
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trap of what Horace happily calls^ exempljUI 
viTiis IMITABILE, And of tbese it is perhaps 
juster to Mgr, that a previoms correspondency 
of character impelled to imitate, than that 
imitaition itself produced that correqpondeney 
of character.' At (feast (which is aU my con* 
cem at present) it will be allowed to incline 
a writer strongly to imitation ; and where a 
congenial spirit appears to provoke him to it^ 
a candid critic will not be forward to tnm this 
circumstance to the dishonour of his inveation. 

5. Lastly^ were every other consideratioa 
out of the way, yet, oftentimes, the very fUh 
ture of the poefs theme would oblige him to 
a diligent imitation of preceding writers. I 
do not mean this of such subjects^ as su^^st 
and produce a necessary conformity of descrip- 
tion, whether purposely intended or not. This 
hath been fully considered. But my meaning 
is, that, when the greater provinces of poetry 
have been, already, occupied, and its most 
interesting scenes exhausted ; or, rather, their 
application to the uses of poetry determined 
by great masters, it becomes, thenceforward, 
unavoidable for succeeding writers to draw 
from their sources. The law of probability 
exacts this at their hands ; and one may almost 
affirm, that to copy them closely is to paint after 
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naiure. I shall explain myself by aii instatnce 

i ■ • '. • , . . ■ 

With regard to the religious opinions and 
iceremonies of the Pa^an worlds the writings 
of Homer, it is said and very truly, were '^ tlie 
^* standard of privatie bdief, and the grand 
^^ directory <^ public, worship*'^ Whatever, 
liberty might have been taken with the rites 
and gods of Paganism before his time, yet, 
when he had given an exact descriptkm of 
bothy and had formed, to the satisfaction of 
all, the established religion into a kind of *ys- 
teniy succeeding poets were obliged, of course, 
to take their theology from him ; and could no 
longer be thought to write justly and natu- 
rally of their Gods^ than whilst their descrip^ 
tiofis conformed to the authentic delineations 
of Homer. His rdations, and even the^« 
iions, which his genius had raised on th( 
popular creed of elder Paganijim, we^e uqW 
the proper archetype of alll religioiis rep^e- 
ienfationSi, And to speak of these, as given 
iruly and originally, is, in effect, to say, that 
they were borrowed or rather transcribed from 
the page of tJmt poet. 

2 Inquiry into the L. and W. c^ Homer, p. 174. 
Ql 2 
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And the same may be observisd of hutorkat 
factSy as of religious traditions. For not 
unfrequently, where the subject is taken from 
authentic histoty, the authority of a preceding 
poet is so prevalent, as to render any account 
of the matter improbable, which is not 
fashioned and regulated after his ideas. A 
succeeding writer is neither at liberty to relate 
matters of fact, which no one thinks credUble^ 
nor to feign afresh for himself. - In this case, 
again, all that the most original genius has to 
do, is to imitate. We have been told that 
the second book of the Aeneis was translated 
from Pisander*. Another thinks, it was taken 
from the little tliad^. Or, why confine 
him to either of these, when MfiXRODORUS, 
Syagrus, Hegesianax, Aratus, and others, 
wrote poems on the taking of Troy ? But 
granting the poet (as is most likely) to have 
had these originals before him, what shall we 
infer from it? Only this, that he took his 
principal facts and circumstances (as we se^ 
he was obliged to do for the sake of probabi- 
lity) from these writers. And why should 
this be thought a greater crime in him, than 

> Macrobius, v. Saturnah 

I* Inquiry into L, ^c. of Homer, p. 31tK 
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m PoLYGNOTUS; who, in. his faiiK)us picture 
on this subject, was under the necessity^ and 
for the same reason, of colkcting his subjects 
matter from several poets« ? 

It follows, from these considerations, that 
we cannot justify ourselves in thinking so 
hardly, as we commonly do, of the class of 
imitators; which is, now, by the' concurrence 
of various circumstances, become the necessary 
character of almost all poets. Nor let it be 
any concern to the true poet, that it is so» 
For imitations, when real and confessed, may 
still have their merit; nay, I presume to add, 
sometimes a greater merit, than the very ori- 
ginals on which they are formed : And, with 
the reader's leave (though I am hastening to a 
conclusion of this long discourse), I will detain 
him, one moment, with the reasons of this 
opinion. 

After all the praiises that are deservedly given 
to the novelty of a subject^ or the beauty of 
design, the supreme merit of poetry, and that 
which more especially immortalizes the writers 
of it, lies in the execution. . It is thus that 

c'Mem. de VAcad, des Inscript *c. toBi. Ti. p, 446. 



the |)oets o£ the Augustao, age htve not eo 
property excelled, as Aisaceditedy U\\ thfe prpr 
Actions of their predecessors ; nikd tbs^ those 
of the age of Louis XI Y*^. not onljro)[>scuF% 
but will in process of time obliterate, the fame 
and memory <rf tbe ekter French wiritei?^ Or, 
to si^e i^e effect of oiasterly es;e<9iition i|^ swingle 
instancesy'lieDee it fs, that Luc^li/us npt opely 
yields to Horbc^v but woiild .'Ipje^^ al^siKiiSt; fptr* 
f^otten by uis<, i£ it iiad not be^n foo: the b<Ni0iir 
his imitator has done baton. Aod iv^body njB^ 
be told tlie advantage wbidi Pope i« likely to 
have over all our older satirists^^ exwUept as 
some ^f them ar6^ and more entitled than, hf^ 
to the honour of being inventors. W^ have 
here, theny an established Jkvt. The $rst 
essays of genius, though ever so original, are 
overlooked; while the later productions of 
men, who liad never risen to such distinctioa 
but by means of the very originals they disr 
grace, obtain the applause and admiration of 
ail ages. 

The solution of thisyac^, so notorious, and> 
at the same time, so contrary, in appearance, 
to the honours which men are disposed to pay 
to original invention, will open the mystery 
of that matter we are now considerino*. 



• The fstcolties^ or^ u "vve msy itftmdKt tam 
dnem; the magtc poweiis, which dpe the palaci 
of eternity to great writers, fkre ^ vov^rmed 
jmdgmmty and areo^ invention. 

'Now tlie ^r^/ is «een to most advantage. Hi 
selecting, out of all preceding stordsy the p»r«- 
ticulars that are most suited to the nature of 
a poef s work, and the <^ds of peltry* When 
true genius has e:^bai|sted, as it were, the 
various manners, in which a work of art may 
be conducted, and the various t&pics which 
H*ay be employed to adorn it, judgment is in 
its province, or rather sbvereignty, when it 
i^dterttt^es whfch of all these is to be preferred, 
afrid which neglected. In this sense, as well 
as others, it will be most true, CLiJihd artis pars 
mag7ia cOTtttineatur indtOifiOfie. 

Nay, by means of ffhife discernment, the very 
fdpic or method, which liad no effect, or per- 
haps an ill brtfe, under one nianagemerit, or in 
one situation, ^ball charm every readel*, in 
another. And by force of judging right, the 
cbpier shall almost losie his title, and become 
in' inventor: 

Tantum de medio suflaptis accedit Jionoris^ 
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But imitation^ though it give most room to 
the display of judgment^ does not exclude the 
exercise of the other faculty, invention. Nay^ 
it requires the most dextrous, perhaps the 
most difficult, exertion of this faculty. For 
consider how the case stands. When we 
speak o( on imitator, we do not speak^ as the 
poet says^ of 

A barren-spirited feJlow, one who feeds 
On abject orts, and imitations — 

but of one, who, in J^iming to be like, conr 
tends also to be equal to hi$ original. To 
attain to this equalitj/, it is not enough that 
}\e select the best of those jstores which ate 
^eady prepared to hi§ hand (for thus he yvovid 
be rather a skilful borrower, than a supce^^fiil 
imitator) ; but, in taking something from 
others, he must add much of his own: he 
must improve the expression^ where it i§ de- 
fective or barely passable : he must throw fresh 
lights of fancy on a common image : he must 
strike out new hints from a vulgs^r sentimen^. 
Thus, he will complete his original, where h§ 
finds it imperfect: he will supply its omissions; 
he will emulate, or rather surpass, its highest 
beauties. Or^ in despair of this last, we shall 
find him taking a different route; giving us 
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an equivalent in a beauty of another kind, 
which yet he extracts from sooae latent inti- 
mation of his author; or, where his purpose 
requires the very same representation, giving 
it a new form, perhaps a nobler, by the turn 
of his application. 

But all this requires not only the truest 
judgment, but the most delicate operation of 
inventive genius. And, where they both meet 
in a supreme degree, w§ sometimes find an 
admired original, not only excelled by his 
imitator, but almost discredited. Of which, 
if there were no other, the sixth book of Vii^il, 
I mean taking it in the light of an imitatidn^ 
is an immortal instance. 

Thus much I could not forbear saying on 
the merit of successful imitation. As to the 
necessity of the thing, hear the apology of a 
great Poet, for himself. " All that is left us, 
*^ says this original writer, is to recommend 
^^ our productions by the imitation of the an- 
*^ cients : and it will be found true, that, in 
^ every age, the highest character for sense 
*^ and learning has been obtained by those who 
*^ havt been the most indebted to them. For, 
^^ to say truth, whatever is very good sense, 
^^ must have been common sense in all times ; 
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" and what we call learning is but the know« 
"ledge of our predecessors. Therefore they 
^ who say <>ur thoughts are not our own, be- 
^^ cause. -they resemble the ancients, may as 
" well say, oar faces are not our own, because 
" they are like our fathers: and indeed it is 
^^ very unreasonable, that people should expect 
^^ us to be scholak^, and yet be angry t© find 
^'uasD^.'' 

He adds, " I fairly coj^e^s, that I have 
^^ served' my 3€^' all leouid byreitdh^:^ where 
the good sense of the practice, is as eonsptcuoos, 
as the itogenuity, so becoming the greatness of 
hi« eliaracter, in canfessing it. For, when $, 
writer, who, as we have seen, is driven by so 
many powerful motives to the imitation of pre- 
ceding models, revolts against them all, and 
determines, at any rate, to be original, no- 
tliinjj can be expected but an aukward straining 
in every thiiag. Improper method, forced 
conceits^ and affected expression, are the cer- 
tain issue of such obstinacy. The business is 
to be vulihe ; and this Ije may very possibly 
be, but at the expence of graceful ease and 
true beauty. For he puts himself, at best, 
into a convulsed, unnatural state; and it is. 

^ Mr. Pope*s Preface to his Work$» 
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well, if he be not forced, beside his pfurpoa^ 
to leave common sense, as well a3 his model; 
behind him. Like one who would break 
loose from an impediment, which holds him 
ikst; the very endeavour to get dear of it 
throws, him into mfteasy atHtxidesi, and molent 
contorsions.; and, if he gain his liberty at 
last, it is by an ^ort, which carries him 
much further than the jtoirU he would wish 
to stop at. 

And, thf^t the re^r may not suspect me 
of asserting this without experience, let me 
exemplify what has been here said in the case 
of a very eminent person, who, with all the 
advantages of art and nature that could be 
required to ^dora tbie tnte poet, was ruined 
by this single error. The person \ mean was 
Sir Wigwam D' Avowant; whose Gondihert 
will remain a perpetual monument of the 
mischiefs, which must ever arise fr^m this 
affectation of originality in lettere4 and polity 
poets. ' 

The greajt aiathor, when he projected his 
plan of an heroic poem, was so far froni in- 
tending to steer his course by example, that 
he sets out, in his preface, with ujAraiding 
t:he followers of Homer, as a base and timorous 
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^rwr of coasters, wha would not adventure t# 
Jbunch forth on the vast ocean of inventioife 
For, speaking of this poet, he observes, ^^ that^ 
^as sea marks are chiefly used to coaster^ 
" and serve not those who have the ambition 
"^^ cf discoverers, that love to sail in untried 
^ seas ; so he hath rather proved a guide for 
** those, whose satisfied wit will not venture 
^^ beyond the track of ''others ; than to thein^ 
*^ who affect a new and remote way of thinkings > 
*^ who esteem it a deficiency and meanness of 
" mind, to stay and depend upon the authority 
^^ of example V 

And, afterwards, he professedly makes his 
own merit to consist in '^ an endeavour to lead 
** truth through unfrequented and new ways, 
*' and from the most remote shades ; by repre- 
*^ senting nature, though not in an affected, 
** yet in an unusual dress ^" These were the 
principles he went upon : let us now attend t© 
the success of his endeavours. 

The METHOD of his work is defective in 
many respects. To instance in the two fol- 
lowing. Observing the large compass of the 

« Pref. to GoNDiBERT, p. 2. Lond. 1651, 4tl?, 
nbi4.p.30. 
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ancient epic, for which he saw no cau^ in 
nature, and which, he supposed^ had been 
followied merely from a blind deference to the 
authority of the first model, he resolved to 
construct an heroic poem on the narrower and, 
as he conceived, juster plan of the dramatic 
poets. , And, becauise it was their practice, for 
the purpose of raising the passions by a close 
accelerated plot, and for the convenience of 
representation, to conclude their subject ia 
Jive acts, he affects to restrain himself within 
the same limits. The event was, that, cutting 
fcimsdfojSf, by this means, from the opportu* 
nity of digressive ornaments, which contribute 
so much to the pomp of the epic poetry ; and, 
what is more essential, from the advantage of 
the most gradual and circumstantiated narra* 
tion, ' which gives an air of truth mid reality 
to the fable, he failed in accomplishing the 
proper end of this poem, admiration ; pro^ 
duced by a grandeur of design and variety of 
important incidentSj^ and sustained by all the 
energy and minute particularity of description. 

2, It was essential to the ancient epos to 
raise and exalt the fable by the intervention of 
supernatural agency. This, again, the poet 
mistook for the prejudice of the affected imi^ 
tat^rs of Homer, ^^ who had so often led them 
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*^ into hearen and hell, till, by conyersatiou 
*^ with gods and ghosts, they sometimes de- 
^^ prive us of those natural probabilities in 
*^ story, which are instructive to human lifes.'* 
Here then he would needs be original ; and so, 
by recording wily the afiairs erf men, hath 
fairly omitted a necessary part of the epic plaa, 
and that which, of all others, had given the 
greatest state and magnificence to its construc- 
tion. Yet here, to do him justice, one thing 
deserves our commendation. It had been the 
way of the Italian romancers, who were at that 
tiitie the best poets, to run very much into 
prodigy and enchantment.^ ^^ Not only to 
^^ exceed the worh^ but also the possihUity erf 
" nature, they would have impenetrable armors, 
** inchanted castles, invulnerable bodies, iron 
^ men, flying horses, and a thousand other 
*^ such things, which are easaly feigned by 
" them that dare^." These conceits, he rightly 
saw, had too slender a foundation in the serious 
belief of his age to justify a relation of them. 
And had he only dropped these, his conduct 
had been without blame. But, as it is the 
weakness of human nature, the observation of 
this extreme determined him to the other, of 

€ Pi^f.toGoNDiBERT, p. 3. Lond. 1651> 4t»* 
i* Aoswer to the Prefece, p. 81. 
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admitting nothing, however well eatablished in 
the general opioioo, that was ^itpematuraL 

And as here he did too mtidi, io.iu inoiSmer 
respect, it may be observed^ he did too little* 
The romancers, before spoken of, h|id carried 
their notions^ of gallantry in ordinary hfe, as 
high, as they hod done those of preiernaturai 
agency J in their manrellous fictions. Yet herft 
this or^nal; genius, who was not to be held 
by the shackles of superstkton, sutiS^red hiitik 
self to be ^nlr^if^ped in the silfcen net of lofist 
and honour. And so hath adopted, in his^ 
draught of cbaracters^ that elevation of sedi- 
ment which a chan^ of marniers oonld not b«4 
dispose the reader to regard as Jlzntasiic in the 
Gothic ronwince, at the same time that he re- 
jected what had the truest grace in the ancient 
epic, ^soker intermixture of religion. 

The execution of his poem was answerable 
to the general method. His sentiments are 
frequently forced^ and so tortured by an aftec- 
tation of wit, that eveiy stanza hath the air of 
an epigram* And the expression^ in which he 
cloaths them, is so quaint and figurative, as turns 
his description almost into a continued riddle. 

Such was the effect of a studioius affectatiort 
of driginalify in |i writer^ who, b«t for tlifii* 
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misconduct, had been in the first rank of our 
poets. His endeavour was to keep clear of the 
models, in which his youth had been instructed, 
and which he perfectly understood. And in 
this indeed he succeeded; But the success lost 
jiim the possession of, what his large soul ap* 
pears to have been full of, a true and permanent 
glory; which hath ever arisen, and can only 
arise, from the unambitious simplicity of na- 
ture; contemplated in her own proper form, 
or, by reflexion, in the faithful mirror of those 
very models, he so much dreaded. 

In short, from what hath been here advanced, 
and especially as confirmed by so uncommon^ 
an instance, I think myself entitled to come at 
once to this general conclusion, which they, 
who have a comprehensive view of the history 
of letters, in their several periods, and a just 
discernment to estim'ate their state in them, will 
hardly dispute with me, ^^ that, though many 
^^ causes concur to produce a thorough degene- 
" racy of taste in any country ; yet the princi" 
^^ pal, ever, is, this anxious dread of imita- 

i TION IN POLITE AND CULTIVATED WRITERS." 

And, if such be the case, among the other 

uses of this Essay, it may perhaps serve for a 

seasonable admonition to the poets of our time, 

\> reUnqui»h their vain hopes of originality^ 
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and turn themselves to a stricter imitation of 
the best models. I say, a seasonable admoni- 
tion ; for the more polished a nation is, and 
the more generally these models are understood, 
the greater danger there is, as was now ob- 
served, of running into that worst of literary 
faults, affectation. But, to stimulate their 
endeavours to this practice, the judgment 6f 
the public should first be set. right ; and their 
readers prepared to place a just value upon it. 
In this respect, too, I would willingly contri- 
bute, in some small degree, to the service of 
letters. For the poet, whose object is fame^ 
will always adapt himself to the humour of 
those, who confer it. And till the public taste 
be reduced, by sober criticism, to a just 
standard, strength of genius will only enable 
a writer to pervert it still further, by a too 
successful compliance w^ith its vicious expec- 
tations. 
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TO Sir. mason. 



X H^yjE said, in the discourse on PopTicfi. 
Imitation, " that cpincidencies of a certain 
" Mndj and in a certain degree^ cannot fail to 
^^ convict a writer, of Imitation *." You lare cu- 
riqus, my friend^ to knpw what tjiese eopV:^' 
dencies are, and |aave thoHgJiit that an. attempt 
to point them out would furnjsh an useful 
Suppliement to what I have written on this 
: su^jject. Bj^t the just execution of this design 
would reqi^irje, besides a careful exanjination 
of tlie wprkings of the Jiunian mind, an exact 

* p, 214. 
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scrutiny of the most original and most imitative 
writers. And, with all your partiality for me, 
can you, in earnest, think me capable of ful- 
filling the first of these conditions ; Or, if I 
were, do you imagine that, at this time o' day, 
I can have the leisure to perform the other 9 
My younger years, indeed, have been spent in 
turning over those authors which young men are 
jnost fond of; and among these I will not dis- 
own that the Poets of ancient and modern fame 
' have had their full share in my affection, , But 
you, who love me so well, would not wish 
me to pass more of my life in these flowery 
regions; which though you may yet wander 
in without offence, and the rather as you 
wander in them with so pure a mind and to so 
moral a purpose, there seems no decent pre- 
tence for me to loiter in them ^ny longer. 

Y^t in saying this I would not be thought 
to assume that severe character; which, though 
sometimes the garb of reason, is oftner, 
believe, the mask of dulness, or of something 
worse. No, I am too sensible to the charms, 
nay to the^ uses of your profession, to affect a 
contempt for it. The great Roman said well, 
Haec studia adoleseentiam alunt ; senectutem 
ohlectant. We make a full meal of them in 
our youth. And no philosophy requires so 
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perfect a mortification as that we should wholly 
abstain from them in our riper years. But 
should we invert the observation; and take 
this light food not as the refreshment only, but J^ 
as the, proper nourishment of Age ; such a 
name as Cicero's, I am afraid, would be 
wanting, and not easily found, to justify the 
practice. 

Let us own then, on a greater authority than 
His, " That every thing is beautiful in its 
*' season.'* The Spring hath its hvds and 
blossoms : But, as the year runs on, you are 
not displeased, perhaps, to see them fall off; 
and would certainly be disappointed not to find 
them, in due time, succeeded by those mellow 
hangings^ the poet somewhere speaks of. 

I could alledge still graver reasons. But I 
would only say, in one word, that your friend 
has had his share in these amusements. I may 
recollect with pleasure, but must never live 
over again 

Pieriosque dies, et amantes carmina somnos. 

Yet something, you insist, is to be done ; and, 
if it amount to no more than a specimen or 
slight sketch, such as my memory, or the few 
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notes I h^ye by tne, would furnish, the design^ 
yoU think/ is not totally to be relinquished. 

1 understand th6 danger of gratifying you on 
these term^. Yet, whatever it be> I h^ve no 
power to excvise myself from any attempt, by 
which, yon tell me at least, I may be abfeto 
gratify you. I will do my best, then, to draw 
together such observations, as I have sometimes 
thought^ in reading the poets^ moit ftiaterial 
for the certain diicovfery of Imitations. And 
I address^ them to you, not only as you are 
the properest judg^ of the subject; you, who 
understand so well in what manner the Poets 
are us'd to imitate each other, and who your- 
self so finely imitate the best of them ; BkH: as 
I would give you this small proof of my affec- 
tion, and have perhaps the ambition of pub- 
lishirig to the world in this way the entire 
friendshin, that subsists between us. 

You tell mie I have not succeeded amiss in 
explaining the difficulty of detecting Imita- 
tions. The materials of poetry, you own, lie 
so much in common amongst all writers, and 
the several ways of employing them are so much 
under the controul of common sense, that 
writings will in many respects be similar, 



•where there is no thought or design of Imi- 
tating. I take advantage of this coricessidn 
to conclude from it, That we can seldom, pro^- 
nounce with certainty of Imitations withoiri: 
some external proof to assist us in the disco- 
very. You will understand me to mean by 
these external proofs, the previous, knowledge 
we have, from considerations not respecting 
the Nature of the work itself, of the writer's 
ability or inducements to imitate. '' Our first 
enquiry, then, will be,, concepning the Age^ 
Character^ and Educatimi <rf the supposed 
Imitator. r 

We can determine with little certainty, how 
far the principal Greek writers have been in- 
debted to Imitation. We trace the waters of 
Helicon no higher than to their source. And 
we acquiesce, with reason, in the device of 
the old painter, you know of, who somewhat 
rudely indeed, but not absurdly, drew the 
figure of Homer with a fountain streaming 
out of his mouth, and the other poets watering 
at it. 

Hither, as to their fountain, other Stars 
Repairfng, in their golden urns draw light. 

The Greek writers then were, or, for any 
thing we can say, might be Original. 
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But we can rarely affirm this of any other*. 
And the reason is plain. When a taste for 
letters prevailed in any country^ if it arose at 
first from the efforts of original thinkings it 
was immediately cherished and cultivated by 
the study of the old writers. You. are too well 
acquainted with the progress of ancient and 
modem wit to doubt of this fact Rome adorned 
itself in the spoils of Greece. And both as- 
sisted in dressing up the later European poetry. 
What else do you find in the Italian or French 
Wits, but the old matter, worked over again ; 
only presented to us in a new form^ and em- 
bellished perhaps with a conceit or two of 
mere modem invention ? 

But the English, you say, or rather your 
fondness for your Masters leads you to sup- 
pose, are original thinkers. Tis true, Nature 
has taken a pleasure to shew us what she could 
do, by the production of one Prodigy. But 
the rest are what we admire them for, not 
indeed without Genius, perhaps with a larger 
share of it than has fallen to the lot of others, 
yet directly and chiefly by the discipline of art 
and the helps of imitation. 

The golden times of the English Poetry 
vrere, undoubtedlj^, th^ reigns of our tw? 
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Queens. Invention was at its height, in the one ; 
and Correctness, in the other. In bothy the man* 
ners of a court refin'd,^ without either breaking 
or corrupting the spirit of our poets. But do 
you forget that Elizabeth read Greek and 
Latin almost as easily as our Professors ? And 
can you doubt that what she knew so well, 
wbuld be known, admired, and imitated by 
every other ? Or say, that the writers of her 
time were, some of them, ignorant enough of 
the learmed languages to be inventors; can you 
suppose, from what you know of the fashion 
of that age, that their fancies would not be 
sprinkled^ and their wits refreshed by the' 
essences of the ItaUan poetry ? 

I scarcely need say a word of our other 
Queen, whose reign was unquestionably the 
^ra of classic imitation and of classic taste^ 
Even they, who had never been as far as 
Greece or Italy, to warm their imaginations 
or stock their memories, might do both to a 
tolerable degree in France; which, though it 
bowed to our country's arms, had almost the 
ascendant in point of letters. 

I mention these things only to put you in 
mind that hardly one of our poets has been in 
H coi^dition to do without, or certainly be above. 
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the SMspicion of learned imitation. And. the 
pbservatioa is so true^ that even iii this our 
age^ when good letters^ they say, arcdep^rtijog 
from us, the Greek or Roman stamp is ^til| 
visible ji^i every work of genius, that has takea 
with the pubUc. Do you think one needed to 
be told in the title-page, that a late Drama^ 
or some l^ter Odes were formed on the ancient 
model? 

The drift of all this, you will s?^y, is to over- 
turn the former discourse ; for that now I prer 
tend, every degree of likeness to a preceding 
writer is an argument of imitation. Bather, 
if you please, conclude that, in my opinion, 
every degT-ee of likeness is exposed to the ,ms- 
picion of imitation. To convert this suspicion 
.into a proof, it is not enough tp say, that a 
wnier rnightj but that his circumstances make 
it plain or probable at least, that hie did^ imi- 
tate. 

Of these circumstances then, the first I 
^should think deserving our attention, is the 
AGE in which the writer lived. One should 
know if it were an age addicted to much study, 
and in which it was creditable for the best 
writers to make a shew of their reading. Such 
especially was the age succeeding to that me- 



morable terai the revival ^f tetters in tibesib 
western connti-ies^ ,Th® .feshion: trf the thnfe 
wai to intefrweive as ihucfa of ancient wit lul 
possiblb in every new Work. Writers weare 99 
far from affecting to think and^i^peak in dieilr 
cwn way, that it was their inide to make the 
admired <ancient think and speak for them, 
^his humour continued very long, and in 
some sort even still continues: with this dif- 
ference indeed, that, then> the ancients were 
introduced to do the honours, since, to do the 
drii%ery of the entertainment. But several 
cafuses cbtilsprrefl to cairy it to its height in 
JEfigiatld khotit the beginnihg of the last cen- 
tury. You may be ^ur^^, ^hen, the writers of 
that {)eribd ^ijduHd in iittitatiotts. The best 
poets boasted of tfhe^i ^s theit sovereign excel- 
lence. And you will easily credit, fcft instance, 
that fe. Jonib'ri' W^s' k ^rVile imitator, #heil 
yoU find him on so maay occasions little b^ter 
than a painful trsLnslaftor. 

I foresee the occasion I shall have, in the 
course t)f this letter, to weary you with cita- 
tions: and would not therefore go out of my 
way for them. Yet, amidst a thousand in- 
stances of this sort in.Jonson, the following, 
I fancy, will entertain yooi The Latin verses, 
you know, ar^ of Catullus. 
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Ut flos in septis secretus nascitar hortis^ 
Ignotus pecoriy nullo convulsus aratro^ 
Quern mulcent aurag, firmat sol^ educat imber^ 
Multi ilium pueri^ multae optavere puellaei. 
Idem^ quum tenui carptus defloruit ungui^ 
NuUi ilium pueri^ nuUse optavere puellse. 

It came in Jonson's way^ in one of his masks^ 
to translate this passage; and observe with 
what industry he has secured the sense^^ while 
the spirit of his author escapes him. 

Look, how a flower that close in closes grows^ 
Hid from rude cattle, bruised with no plows^ 
Which th' air doth stroke, sun strengthen, 

show'rs shoot high'r, 
It many youths, and many maids desire ; 
The same, when cropt by cruel hand, is wi'- 

ther'd, 
No youths at all, no maidens have desir*d. 

—It was not thus, you remember, that Ari- 
osto and Pope have translated these fine verses. 
But to return to our purpose : 

To this consideration of the Age of a writer^ 
you may add, if you please, that of his Edu- 
cation. Though it might not, in general, be 
the fashion to affect learning, the habits ac- 
quired by a particular writer might dispose 
hfim to do so. What was less esteemed by the* 
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enthusiasts of Milton's time (of which however 
he himself was one of the greatest) than pro- 
phane or indeed any kind of learning ? Yet we, 
who know that his youth was spent in the 
study of the best writers in every language, 
want but little evidence to convince us that his 
great genius did not disdain to stoop to imita^ 
tion. You assent^ I dare say, to Dryden's 
compliment, though it be an invidious one, 
^' That no man has so copiously translated 
^^ Horner's Grecisms, and the Latin elegancies 
*^ of Virgil." Nay, don't you remember, the 
other day, that we were half of a mind to give 
him up for a shameless plagiary^ chiefly because 
we were sure he had been a great reader. 

But no good writer, it will be said, has 
flourished out of a learned age, or at least 
without some tincture of learning. It may be 
sp. Yet every writer is not disposed to make 
the most of these advantages. What if we pay 
some regard then to the character of thet 
writer? A poet, enamoured of himself, and 
who sets up for a great inventive genius, thinks 
^uch to profit by the sense of his predecessors, 
and even when he steals, takes care to dissemUe 
his thefts, i^nd to conceal them as much as pos- 
sible. You know I have instanced in such a 
poet in Sir William D^AvenanL In detecting 
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the imitations of such a writer, one inuist then 
proceed with i^ome caution. But what if tour 
concern be widi one, whose modesty leads him 
to revere the sense and even the expression of 
approved authors, whose taste enables hini to 
select the finest passages in their works, and 
whose judgment determines him to make a Aee 
use of them? Suppose we know all this from 
cc^mmon fame, and even from his own <»>»•* 
fession ; would you scruple to eali that an imi- 
/af 20^ in, him, which in the other m'ij^t have 
passed for resemhlmice only ? 

As the character is amiable, you vrA\ be 
pleased • to hear me own, there are many rao^ 
dern poets to whom it belongs. Perhaps, the 
first that occurred to my thoughts was Mr. 
Addison. But the observation holds of others, 
and of one, in particular, very much his supe- 
rior in true genius. 1 know not whether you 
agree with me, that the famous line in the 
Essay on Man ; 

" An honest man'fe the noblest work of God, 

is taken from Plato's, Uavrcov UpairoLrop i^tv 
dvb^coTTog ayaflo^. But 1 am sure you will 
that the still more famous lines, which shallow 
men repeat without understanding. 



** Foi^ >m<H}e$-of Faith ' let '^!aqele$is zcjalots Sght, 

^Mlisj cant bfe ^^prong' whose Ufe^as ;in the 

right:'* \ i\ 

are but copied, though with vast improvement 
in the force and turn of expression, from the 
excellent and, let it be no disparagethent to 
him to say, from the orthodox Mr. Cowl^- 
The poet is speaking of his fnend CrasHaW. 

^^ His Faith perhaps in some nice tenets might 
*^ Be wrong ; his life, Xm sure, was in the 
right;* . \ . : : 

Mr. Pope, who found himself in the same 
circumstances with Crashaw, and had i^ufiered 
no doubt from the like uncharitable construc- 
tions of graceless xealj was very naturally 
tempted to adopt this candid sentiment^ and 
to give it the further heightening of his owri 
spirited expression* 

Let us see theft how far we are got in this 
inquiry. We may say of the old Latin poks, 
that they all came out of the Greek schools. 
It is as tru^ of; the mpdenis in this part of tiie 
world, that they^ in general, have had their 
breeding in both the Greek and Latin. But 
when the question is of any particular writer^ 
)iow far and in what instances you may presume 
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M Hk bm^ a |>rofes«ed imitator^ mttdh Wilt 
depend on iiie eet«ain knowledge fM have of 
his j4g€j Education^ and Character^ When 
all these circumstances tneet in one man, as 
they have done in others^ but in none perhaps 
so eminently as in B* Johson^ wherever you 
find an acknowledged likeness, you will do 
him no inj^ustice to call it imitation. 

Yet ail this, you say, comes very much sRort 
of what yon Require of tne. Yon want me to 
specify those peculiar considerations, and even 
to raduce th^m into ilute, from itrhich <me mi^ 
he authorised in any instancSe to fHtmrnmce of 
imitaduaas. It is not enough, you pretend, to 
flay df any passage in a eelehrated poet, that it 
most prohaUy was taken from some other. In 
your extreme jeakxisy for die credit of ypur 
order, you call upon me to aheW the diatkict 
marks which convict him of this commerce^ 
■ ■ j| 

In a word. You require me io] turn to tfat 
poets; to gather a number of those pwsa^i 
oaU Imitations; and ib point to the droumr 
9ta»ces in ^ach that prove them ti> be Ai. I 
attend ymi widi {rfeaaiure m thia mKimm% 
ae«rcb. It is not material, I suppose, thattvf 
observe any strict ineAod tt .oiiir ramb|i«gi^ 
And yet we will not wholly ne^ect it^ 



JEXPRESSION of great writers. 
To begin "with fliich con^ideratiops as afir 

XnOSt P£K£RAL. 

I. An identity of the subjec:t-m^tter of 
poeikry is up sure ^denoe of luiif;^^ : iMfd 
least of all> perhaps, in natural 4^fCtiptioo. 
Yet w^ce the local p(^]^i7ti^s of nat^i^e ^ 
to he descrji^c(y thene ^n ^ex^ct qqx^w^ pf 
the matter will evince an imitation. 

Descriptive poets have ever been fond of 
lavishing all the riches of their fancy on the 
Spring. Put thje ^appiefira^cQs of this vrj/ws of 
fhe yi^r are ,so jdiv^rsifictd with tl^^e ^imal^e^ . 
ith^t 4^riptioj5s pf it^ if J^Jcep directly frpflj 
j^atiire^ Viiy^t p^^d# be yer^ .different. Thf 
gxp^ Wd. ]UtilV .W<j^ ^Wqe ^thenpt^ t^^e fjc^r 

|l[f^ igj^y^iuis; <|^ Veneris praenuntius ant^ 
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flora quibus mater praespergensailtfe via! • 
GnnttA-cblikih^ egregiis et odoribd^ opplet 

Venus, or the spirit of love, is represented 
by thcjfse poets as brooding o'er this deUciqus 
season; . ,- 

Rura foecundat voluptas : rura Venerem sen- 

thint. 
' Ipsa gummas purpiirantem pingit antiuni flori- 
• biii: 

Ipsa surgentis papillas de Favonl spiritu 
Ui^et in tdros tepenfes; ipsa roris Iticidi, &c. 

and a great deal more to the same purpose, 
whjch every one recollects in the old classic 
and in the Provencial poets. 

But when we hear this language from the 
more Northern, and particularly our English 
bards, who perhaps are shivering with the 
blasts of the North-east,, at the very tinie their 
imagination would warm itself with these no- 
tions, one is certain this cannot be the effect 
of o65eri/*af ion, ' but of a isportful fancy; eii- 
chkntedby the native loveliness of th'ese eiotic 
ilnageS, *^nd <5harm^d "bjr the sfeci*et irisensibte 
fower of imitation. '-- . - .1 

And to sheiy the certainty of tliis conclusion, 
$hakespear, we may ob^erve^ who nad none of 
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this classical or Provencial bias on his tmnd^ 
always describes, not a Greek, or Italian, or 
Provencial, but an English Spring ; where we 
meet with many uiiamiable characters ; !!and, 
among the rest, instead 6f !^pbyr or Favonius^ 
-we have the bleak North-east, that nij^ the 
blooming infants of the Spring. 

But there are other obvious examples. In 
Cranmer^s prophetic speech, at the end of 
Henry VIII. when the poet makes him say of 
Queen Elizabeth, that, 

*' In her days ev'ry pian shall eat with iSafety 
^ Under his own vine what he plants." 

and of King James, that, 

^* He shall flourish, 
^^ And, like a mountain Cedar, reach his 

^^ branches . 

" To all the plains about him"—- 

It is easy to see that his fl,ne and Cedar are 
not of English growth, but transplanted from 
Judaea. I do not mention this as an impro- 
priety in the poet, who, fur the greater solem- 
nity of his prediction, and even from a prin- 
ciple of decorum, makes his Arch-bishop fetch 
his imagery from Scripture. I only take no- 
tice of it as a certain argument that the imagery 
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4m not Kis own, tbht is, vxH stig^esteS by hit 
ivwn obs^hvatioh of mtard. 

-The cate yob sefe^ in these instants, ht the 
same as if an Engfish landskippainter iriiould 
dioose to dbcorate his Scene with an Italian 
sky. The Connoistenr would say, be had 
copied this particular from Titian, and not 
iibm Katnre. I preminie then to gin^ it fdr a 
^certain note of Imitation, when the pnpettie$ 
offme cHkie are ghen to another . 

. II. You will draw the same conclusion 
whenever you find *^ The Genius of one peopk 
^^ given to another.'* 

I, Plautus gives Us the following true pic- 
ture of the Gifeek manners : 

—In hominum aetate multii eveniunt hujus- 

modi — 
Irae interveniunt, redeunt rursum in grati^m. 
Veriftn irate siquae fort^ eveniunt hiigusmodi. 
Inter eos rursum si reventum in gratiam est. 
Bis tanto amici sunt inter se^ qu^ prius^. 

Amphyt. a. hi. S. f . 

You are better acquainted With the xB6detA 
Italian writers than I ami but if ever yoa find 
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my oftftew tyaB»f(^Ting this placabilii^ of 
temper mtQ an eulogy of his douhtrymeil^ 
conclude withfoiit hesitation^ that the senttBoient 
is taken. 

?. The late Jlditor orjonsen'a wotfes ob- 
serves very well the ipiprojMi^yof leaving a 
trait of Italian manoera in bis Every man in 
Ids humour, when he fitted up that Pla^ With 
English characters. Had the aoene been lai4 
originally in England, and th^ imit been 
given us, it had convicted the poet of InntaHon. 

.3. This attention to the genius of a p^c^e 
will sooietioies shew you, th^t theybmt of 
composition, as well as particular sentinients^ 
comes from Imitation. An instance occurs to 
me as I am writing. The Greeks, you know, 
were great haranguers. So w^e the ancient 
Bomans, but in a less degree. One is not 
surprized therefore that their historians abound 
in set speeches ; which, in their hands, he- 
come the finest parts of their works. Butwbeo 
you find modem writers indulging in this 
practice of speech-waking) you may guess 
from what source the habit is derivied. WouU 
Machiavei, for instance^ as little of a Scholar 
as^ they say, he was, have adorned his fyif 
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history of Ftorence with so many haranguer^ 
if the x^lassical bias, imperoeptibly, it may be, 
to himself, had not hung on his mind ^ 

Another example is remarkable. You have 
sometimes wondered how it has come to pass 
that the mdderns delight so much in dialogue^ 
writings snd yet that so very few have suc- 
ceeded in it.^ The proper answer to the* first 
pavt of your enquiry will go some way towards 
giving you satisfaction as to the last. The 
practice is not original, has tio foundation in 
the manners of modern times.. It arose from 
th$ excellence of the Greek acnd Ronian dia- 
logues, which was the usual form in which the 
ancients chose to deliver their sentiments on 
any subject. 

Still another instance comes in my way. 
How happened it, one may ask, that Sir 
Philip Sydney in his Arcadia, and afterwards 
Spenser in his Fairy Queen, observed so un- 
natural a conduct in those works 5 in which 
the Stoiy proceeds, as it were, by snatches, 
and with continual interruptions ? How was the 
good sense of those writers, so conversant besides 
in the best models of antiquity, seduced into 
this preposterous inethod? The answer, no 
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tibubt/is, that th^ were <5dpying the design, 
or disorder rather, of Ariosto, the favoorite 
poet of diat time. 

III. Of near akin to this contrariety to the 
genius of u people is another mark which ^ 
careful reader will observe ^^ in the tepresenta- 
^^ tion of certain Tenets, different from those 
^^ whiqh prevail in a writer's country or tiroes 

1. We seldom are able to fasten an imita- 
tion, with certainty, on Such a writer as 
Shakespear. Sometimes we are, but never to 
so much advantage as when he happens to 
forget himself in this respect. When Claudio, 
in Measure Jor Measure^ pleads for his life in 
that famous speech. 

Ay, but to die, and go we know not where; 
To lye in cold obstruction, and to rot ; 
This sensible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod ; and the de%hted spirit • 
To bathe in fieiy floods, or to reside 
In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice ; 
To be imprison'di in the viewless winds. 
And blown with restless violence about 
The pendant world — 

It is plain that these are not the Sentiments 
which any man entertained of Death in the 
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wjihafs a^ or m that of the ipeaker. Wi ttte 
la this passage a mixture of Chrittsi» and 
Pagan ideas ; all of them yery sQseeptibte of 
poetical ornament, and conducive to the argu- 
nient of the Scene ; but luchs m SfetkA|^r 
bad Btevef dreamt of but ibr Virgir^ Plaloiiic 
heH ; where» as ^c read, 

aliae panduntur ihancf^ 
Snspensie ad ventos : aliis sub gtifgite tasto, 
lofectum eluitut scelus, aut exuritur i^ni. 

Virg.Ltn 

^. A prodigronsly fine passage in Mitton 
Ittajr ftimish anotJier example of this sort. 

When Lust 
By nnchast looks, loose gestures, and foul talk. 
But most by lewd and lavish act of Sin, 
L^ts in defilement to the inward parts. 
The soul grows clotted by contagion, 
Imbodies, and imbrutes, till she quite lose 
The divine property of her first being. 
Such are those thick and gloomy shadows damp. 
Oft seen in charnel vaults and sepulchres. 
Lingering, and sitting by a new-made grave. 
As loth to leave the body, that it lov'd. 
And linkt itself by carnal sensuality 
Tb a degenerate and degraded state* 

Mask mt Ludlow Cktsfie. 



iTfaif) ^hiIo^{^y of imbruied iomis becotatng 
thick shddows id so ramote fc6m any ideas ete^ 
tertain^ at present of thfe effects cf Sin, aftd 
at the same time is $6 agreeable to th^ notions 
of Plato (a double favourite of Milton, for his 
o^n sake, and for the sak^ of his being a 
favourite with his Italian Masters)^ that tfteirk 
is not the least qtiestion of its being taken from 
the Pha£0O« 

^H Toiawti) 4f^x^ fimp^mrui re xoei ifik^na 
crAXfV t^$ tip Spoeroy t&fop, ^@m tS itn^Sg t$ 
ka) ^$9, mtfi tk pt^yi^fULTCL xa) tes r&^B$ xu/fitP^ 

Thefe is no wbnder, now Me sees Ihe fov#- 
tain Milton ditew from, that, in adtntration <6f 
this poetical philosophy (which noui^shed the 
fine spirits of that time, though it corruplfid 
sMne), be shbuld m^ke the oth€fr'8pedc€tr m 
the scene cry out, as init fit of ex!ta$y, 

doW charming is divine |)hil080phy ! 

Not harsh, and crabbed, as dtill fodls ^ttppcs^,^ 

But musical as is ApcUd*s 'lute. 

And a perpetual feast of nectar*d sweets, 

Whcfre m> criide mtfAt n^i^s — 

The very ideas wbiah Lord SaAFitsBUKY has 
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'ettiployed in hia. encomiums on the Platonic 
philosophy ; and ihe very language which Dr. 
'HsxKT More would have used, if he had 
known to express himself so soberly. 

3. Having said so much of Plato, whom the 
Italian writers have helped to make known to 
OS, let me just observe one thing, to our pre- 
sent purpose, of those Italian writers them- 
selves. One of their peculiarities, and almost 
the first that strikes us, isr a certain sublime 
mystical air which runs through all their fic' 
tions. We find them a sort of philosophical 
fenatics, indulging themselves in strange con- 
ceit* ^^ concerning the Soul, the chymung of 
*^ celestial orbsy and presiding Syrens."^ One 
may tell by these marks, that they doted on 
the fancies of Plato; if we had not, besides, 
direct evidence for this conclusion. Tasso 
says of himself, and he applauds the same 
thing in Petrarch, " Lessi gia tutte I'opere di 
" Platone, ^ mi rimassevo molti semi nella 
•* menta della sua dottrina.'' X take these 
words from Menage, who his much more to 
the same purpose, in his elegant observatioi;i& 
on the Amintas pf this poet. 

One sees then where Milton had been fer 
that imagery in t^ie Arcades, 
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then listen I 
To the celestial Syrens' harmony. 
That sit opon the nine enfolded spheres 
And sing to those that hold the vital shears. 
And turn the adamantine spindle round. 
On which the fate of Gods and men is .wound* 

The best comment on these verses is apas- 
sage in the x^^ Book of Plato'sJRepuWic, where 
this whole system, of Syrens quiring to the 
Jutesj is explained or rather delivered. 

IV. We have seen a Mark of Imitation, in 
the alltision of writers to certain strange, and 
foreign tenets of philosophy. The observation 
may be extended to all those passages (which 
are innumerable in our poets) that allude to 
the rites^ customsy language, and theohgy of 
Paganism. 

It is true, indeed, this Species of Imitation 
ii not that which is, properly, the subject of 
this Letter. The most original writer is al- 
lowed to furnish himself with poetical ideas 
from 'all quarters. And the management of 
leairned jillusion is to be regarded, perhaps, as 
one of the nicest offices of Invention. Yet it 
may be useful to see from what sources a great 
jpo^t derives his materials ; and the rather, as 
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this defection will sometimes account for the 
manner in which he disposes of thtuiu How* 
ever^ I will but detain you with a veiiiaii( pr 
two im this <;lass of Imitations. 

I. I observe, that even Shakei^iear hiiwdf 
abounds in learned Allusions. How he came 
by them^ is another question ; though not sq 
difficult io be answered, you know, as soiw 
have imagined. They, who are in sucSh asto^ 
nishment at the learning of Shakespear, b^wki 
that they certainly carry the notion of his illi- 
teracy too £atr, forget that the Pagan im^ry 
was hvp^iXiax to all the poets of his time-^ 
that abundance of this sort of learning was to 
be picked up f]x>m almost every English book^ 
lie could take into his hands*-r-that many of 
the best viriters in Greek and Latin had been 
translated into English — that his conversation 
lay among the most learned, that is, the most 
paganized poets of his age-- but above all, that, 
if he bad never looked into books, jot co^iSKersed 
with bookish men, he might hav£ ieamed 
almost %\\ the secrets of paganism (so lar, I 
mean, as a poet had any use of thoi^) fropi 
the Masks of B. Jonson; contrived |»y lA)a^ 
poet with so pedantical an exactness, that Mif 
is ready to take them for lectures and iUustiVr 
l&ons on tbe ancient lesurning, cadier iSsaa^ 
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cxertiMsi of inodem wit. The tastr^of Am fgt^ 
much devoted to eradi^ion, and still vaore, IJhe 
taste of the IVinefs, for iMrhom hf wrtt^ gaive m 
prodi^oilft vogue to these nnoaturstl e&hibitiaiie. 
And the knowledge of antiquity, reqiiiBite to 
succeed in them^ was, I imagine^ the reason 
that Shaioeepe^r ims not over-foad to trjkm 
hand at tiie^ cS^iborate ta'ifles. Once indeed 
be didy and wkh such access ais to disgMob 
the very best things of this kind we find ta 
Jonson. The short Mask in the Tempest ia^ 
fitted tip with a elassical exactmess: But it^ 
chief inemt lies in the* beauty of the SheWj and 
the richness of the poetry. "Sfaakespear was s^ 
sensible of his Superiority, that he eould not 
help exulting a little upon it, where he makes 
Perdkwfid say^ . 

This is a most msjestic J^Uion, ^fid 
Hamoiiibus chanmng Z/fij^-*^ 

T'is true, another H^aet, who posseweA a 
great |>art4yf Shak^speai^'s •geiinis and all Jon* 
soa's kflFraing, has carried this <M>urdy emter* 
^f|iiWBfB4 to it^ last perfection. &ut ihe Ma^ 
J^idlffn) Qjt^tk^vms, w^ some flieasure^ ^wim 
tp thie^flttry ^Soww of .his. Predecessor; »r]9^ 
^s^ this pisoTince ^( Tradition^ not grtlyifid 
jEOps^ sttita]b)e to the wildaess pf his vast creg^ 
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imagination^ but as the safest fbr his^ unlettered 
Mose to walk in. For here he had mu^h^ yon 
know, to expect from the popular cr^ulity^ 
and nothing to fear from the classic superstition 
of that time. 

2« It Were endless to apply \K\^ note of 
imitation to other poets confessedly learned* 
Yet one instance is curious enough to be just 
mentioned. 

Mr. Waller, in his famous poem on th0 
victory over the Dutch pn June 3, 1665, hi§ 
the following lines ; 

His flight towVds heav*n th* aspiring Belgiav 

took ; 
But fell, like Phaeton, with thunder strook : 
From vaster hopes than his, he seem'd to fell 
That durst attempt the British Admiral : 
From her broadsides a ruder flame is thrown, 
Than from the fiery chariot of tlie Sun : 
That, bears the radiant ensign of the day; 
And She, the flag that governs in the Sea. 

He is comparing the British Admiral's Ship to 
the Chariot of the Sun. You smile at the 
quaintness of the conceit, and the ridicule he 
falls into, in explaining it. But that is not 
th^ question at present. The lattery he sajrs. 
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h0^n th rffdiwt m^$n itf fhe day; Th^ 
other, fi^ ermgn ^ mvoJ d^minm* We 
understand t*ow prpp^ljr the Efij^U^ Fh^ b 
here denominated. But what is ihat other 
Ensigpf. ? The Sun itself^ it wjJI tte ,$aid. 
But who, ia qw idy», .wer eypreas^d ths 9m 
by such a p^riphr|tsi§; ? The inia^e i^ ^PP9^ 
rentjy aoitiqi*e^ w4 ^\y ^JS^hiim^ ky ikosfi 
ijrho Iqiow t)^ ^^iently tb^ Sun w^s wm- 
monly embl^Q^«<i;5^ ly U' starry 9r ra^iftfe 
figure; nay, that such a figure was placed 
jilpft, f^ ji^ -^^^J'^; oy/er .tfaje -SwnV cMrioteery 
^s we way s^ Ml iiepwsae^tetkm? pf t^jj §9rt .qn 

JFVi^i ihi§ <»ri8W^ <h^n Mr. W|ilter*? ima- 
gery i^a? e^t^i^Jy 4;^Q ; jbluA it is pxpperly 
B{)pilie(i in ihjs f(b^^ ^h^qe h^ \^ $pea>ing 

-^ tb^ Chflmt ^ th^ Sun, wX Plmtoxi^s 
fall fFmn k. jBRtto r^wov^ ^1 (ipubt in the 
case, w^ fm f vw pqii^ 4o ihe Vi^xy fwssag^ pf 
a Pagan poet, which Mr. Waller had in his 
^e, or n^eft tronejat^. 

Proptere^ noctes feibwno tempore Jongag 
Cessant, dum veniat raihatum insignjb di£i. 

^Kfe^f yiWi «ee, the ppet's allusion to a classic 
id^ kfis Led ys to the discovery pf the v^y 
VOL. ir. T, 
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passage from which it was taken. And th» 
use a leslrned reiader will often make of the 
species of Imitation, here considered. 

V. Great writers, you find, sometimes for- 
get the character of the Age^ they live in ; the 
principles, and notions that belong to it. 
^^ Sometimes they forget themselves, that is, 
** their own situation and character.** Another 
sign of the inflijence of Imitation. 

1. When we see such men, as Strada and 
Mariaijia, writers of fine talents indeed, but 
of recluse lives and narrow observation, chusii^ 
to talk like men of the world, and abounding 
in the most refined conclusions of the cabinet, 
we are sure that this character, which we find 
so natural in a Cardinal de Retz, is but as- 
sumed by these Jesuits. And we are not sur- 
prized to discover, on examination, that their 
best reflexions are copied from Tacitus. 

On the other hand, when a man of the 
world took it into his head, the other day, in 
a moping fit, to talk Sentences, ey&ry body 
concluded that this was not the language of 
the writer or his situation, but that he had been 
poaching in some pedant; perhaps in the Stoical 
Fop^ he affected so much contempt of, Seneca. 
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2, Sometimes we catch a- great writer dci- 
viating frQm his natural, manner, and takir^ 

-pains, as it were, to appear the very reverse of 
his proper character. Would you wish a 
stronger proof of his being seduced, at; least 
.for the time, by the charms of imitation 9 

Nothing is better known than the easy, ele- 
gant, agreeable vein of Voiture. Yet you 
have read his famous Letter to Balzac^ and 
have been surprized, no doubt, at the forced, 
quaint, and pu% manner, in which it is 
written. The secret is,- Voiture is aping Bal- 
zac from one end of this letter to the other. 
Whether to pay his court to him, or to laugh 
at him, or tliat perhaps, in the instant of 
writing, he really fancied an excellence in the 
style of that great man, is not easy ^o deter- 
mine. An eminent French critic, I remem- 
ber, is inclined to take it for a piece of mockery. 
At all events, we must needs esteem it an 
* imitation^ 

3. This remark on the turn of a writer^ 
genius ipay be further applied to that of his 
temper or disposition. 

The natui-al misanthropy of Swift may ao* 
count for his thinking and speaking very often 
X 2 
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in the spirit «f Roghefoucauxt, widaoiit any 
ihouKght o( iMkiag from bt« Maxam^ thcm^ 
lie wm am admirer irf tbetn. Buit if ai ai^ 
due we flheeiife mw humMieand bateyoieiit a 
mall 8s Mr« Pope grrii^ intD tbis ho^gnage, 
we smjr ef conrse, ^ Tba is asiot his 4)Wift, imt an 
'^ assumed manner." 

Or whal: a^ you to aa instm^oe tiiateiaeai- 
ftliffies bMi thme 4s%0ervatio&s together } l^e 
M^unil aMafieotod tern of Mr. Cowley'e maii- 
tiGt, ftitd die tender aensitiSily <of his tfiiiMli 
liE^e eqamHy seeti and hyved in Mb prose^worka^ 
Rtid in mick dT hia poems as were written alter 
^ ^od iRodd^ or caitie from tihe heart. A 
clear sporkliftg ftncy, aoftened with a shade of 
me4tmdit)ty, imide him, perhaps, of jil our 
poets tie most capable of eKcelling in the ek- 
giac way, er of touching «€ in any way wiiere 
a retii tff ^my kngu^ge a?id moral sentiment is 
required. Who %wt lai»e*itB then to BOe this fiiie 
genius perverted by the prevailing podaiitiy>of 
bis age, and carried away, against the bias of 
his iiatwre, to an em^Urtion irf the raptumus, 
hig+r-spfiTrted Pitidtr ? 

I might give many more examples. But 
you will observe them in y^ur awn reading. 
I lake tlie #rst that eon^ to hand only t^ 
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exfimn my mMning, whidb i«^ ^ ThiA H you 
find a course of sentitetnto or emt of ^omiposi- 
tion different from tk*t,to^ which the, wtifteiF's 
sitimiion, genius^ or ixmpk^m itcnsM nft- 
tun^jr Itad hinai^ you niay wdt soqMot him ^f 
imitatioiL*' 

Still it may be> thmse emflMerstiow ire ra- 
ther too gmeral. I conne to others. »i>ri&p0i^ 
tiicfil«r aiid dmsite. 

VI. It may be difficult sometime W 49tei^ 
mine whether a 8iii|^le ;seatimeat or imag^ })e 
derived or not. But when we see a cluster of 
them in iyro writers^ applied to th^ ss^y^ i^ub- 
Ject, one can hardly doubt that on^ of them 
has copied from the oth^r. 

A celebrated French moralist iJ9Stkes the 
following reflexions, "j^uelje chiraere«st^e 
" done que I'homme ? Quelle nouveaute, 
•'quel chaos, qwi sojet de contradiction? 
^* Joge de toijctes choses, imbecile ver de terre ; 
** depositaifedti vm, amas ^incertitude; gloire, 
" et rebut de Tunivers.** 

Ttrm now to the Essay on Man, and tell 
me if Mr. Pope did not work up the following 
lines oixt of these reflexions. 
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^^ Chaos of thought and passion, all confus'd; 

« Still by himself abus'd or disabus'd ; 

" Created half to rise, and half to fall, 

<« Great lord of all things, yet a prey to all ; 

^* Sole judge of truth, in endless error hurl'd; 

^' I'he glory, jest, and riddle of the world. 

2. This conclusion is still more certain, 
when, together with a general likeness of sen- 
timents, we find the same disposition of the 
parts, especially if that disposition be in no 
common form. 

" Sweet is the breath of mom, her rising 

sweet 
^^ With charm of earliest birds : pleasant the 

sun, 
" When first on this delightful land he spreads 
^* His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and 

flbwV, 
*^ Glist'ring with dew" 

and the rest of that fipe speech in the IVth 
Book of Paradise Losty which you remem^)er 
so perfectly th^t I need not transcribe more 
of it. 

Milton's fancy, as usual, is rich and exube- 
rant; but the conduct and application of his 
imagery shews, that the wholq passa^ ws^ 
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shadowed out of those charmiiiig' but simpler- 
lines in the Danae of Euripides. 

Fig r' "jjpivov S-aXXeo'a, TyX8(rioi''y 5Sa>g, 
IhWm T iiraiviv sg'i [mh Xs^ai xa'Kwp. 
*AXX* eSiv 8Ta> Xa/x^pov, eS* iSs7v^ xaXov, 

VII. There is little doubt in such cases as 
these. There needs not perhaps be much in 
the case, sometimes, of single sentiments or 
images. As where we find " a sentiment or 
^^ image in two writers precisely the same, yet 
^^ new and unusual.** 

1. Thus we are told very reasonably, that 
MiltorCs dies f ring locks is the copy of tApol- 
lonius' HAOKAMOI B0TPT0ENTE2. Obs. 
on Spenser, p. 86. For though the metaphor 
be a just one and very, natural, yet there is 
perhaps no other authority for the use of it, 
but in these two poets. And Milton had cer- 
tainly read Apollonius. 

2. What tlie same critic observes of Mitton*s 



In ringlets quaint''^ 



^^ And cttrl the grove 
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bettig ttkerir frWi JOttsdit'^r 

When was old Sherwood*s head mdrie quaintly 
curVd9 

is still more uiaqoesUoiiable. For liere is a 
combinatioDr of ^gns to convict the former of 
itnitation: Not only the singular jftg ^ tfie 
image, but the iderUity ^ expremum^ md, 
what I lay the nMst stre$ir tq)ofi, the boldness 
of the figure, as employed by Milton. Jon- 
son speaks of old Sfaehvodd'b kettd, ik ^iHfTd. 
Miltofty as coiifcicms bf hift antfacnitiir^ denegk 
the pm^Mt^ry icte^ «nd soy* at onoe> Th^ 
grotm curi*d. 

Let me add to these, tvfo more instances 
from the same poet, 

^.Spemer telh us ctf 

A little glooming light, much like a shade. 

F. Q. c. II. s. 14. 

CtLU yoii imaging thAt Milton did not take his 
idea from hence, when he said, in his Pen- 
seroso, 

*^ glowing embers thfo* the r6om 
T^ach light to counterfeit a gloom ? 
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4i Aganty itt his de^eriptioD of Paradise^ 

flowVs of ail hues, and without thorn the rose. 

. Every poet ot every time is lavish of his 
iloweri^ on such occasions. But the rose with- 
out thorn is a rarity. Afid, though it wis 
fine to imagine such an one in Paradise, cotuM 
only be an Italian refinement. Tasso, you 
will thint, is the orighial, when you have read 
the following jihes ; 

Senza quci suoi puag^ntt ispidi dumi 
Spieg6 k fbglie la purpurea Rosa* 

5. Another mst^nce^ still more remarkable^ 
ipay be t^ken from Mr. Pope. One of the 
most striking passages in the Essay on Man is 
tb^ f»llpvvin£^ 

Stip6rtoi* Being*, whffn trf hrte they saw 
A mortal man tnrfbld all nature's law, 
Admired such whdom m an earthly shap^> 
And shewed a NEWrmi, as we shew an ape. 

Ep. ii. V. 31. 

Can y0u doubt^ from the singularity of this 
sentiment, thj^t the great poet iiad his eye on 
JPlato? who makes Socrates say, in allusion to 
a remark of H^raclitus, "On avSpwVoiv <ro(pro- 
Tifir^ Vf^ 3^eov tsr/9i}xo^ ^jSoyiTra^ Hipp. Major. 
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The application indeed is different And it 
could not be otherwise. For the observation^ 
which- the Philosopher refers mpog S-fov, is in 
the Poet given to superior Beings only. The 
consequence is, that the Ape is an object of 
derision in the former case^ of admiratioUy in 
the latten 

To conclude this head, I will just observe to 
you, that, though the same uncommon sentiment 
in two writers be usually the effect of imita- 
tion, yet we cannot affirm this of Actors in 
real life. The reason is, when the situation of 
two men is the same. Nature will dictate the 
same sentiments more invariably than Genius. 
To give a remarkable instance of what I mean. 

Tacitus relates, in the ^rst book of his An- 
nals, what passed in the senate on its first 
meeting after the death of Augustus. His 
politic successor carried it, for some time, with 
much apparent moderation. He wished, be- 
sides other reasons, to get himself solemnly 
recognized for Emperor by that Body, before 
he entered on the exercise of his new dignity. 
Dahat famce, says the historian, ut vocatus 
electusque potiiis a RepulUcd videretur, qubm 
per uxorium ambitum et senili adoption'e ir- 
repsisse. One of his courtiers would not be 
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wanting to himself on such an occasion. When 
therefore several motions had been made in 
the Senate, concerning the honours to be paid 
to the memory of their late Prince, Valerius 
Messalla moved Rei^ovandum per annos 

SACRAMENTUM IN NOMEN TiBERII ; in Othcr 

words, that the oath of allegiance should be 
taken to Tiberius. ITiis was the very point 
that Tiberius drove at. And the consciousness 
of it made him suspect that this motion might 
be thought to proceed from himself. He there- 
fore asked Messalla, " Al/m, se mandante, earn 
^^ sententiam promsisset P' His answer is in 
the following words. " Spont^ dixisse, re- 
*^ spondit ; neque in iisy quce ad rempuhlicam 
^^ pertinerentj consilio nisi suo usurum, vel 
" cum periculo ofFensionis.'' Ea^ concludes 
the historian, sola species adulandi supererat. 

Now it is very remarkable, that we find in 
Ludlow's memoirs, one of Cromwell's officers, 
on the very same occasion, answering the Pro- 
tector in the very same, species of flattery. 

Colonel William Jephson moved in the 
House that Cromwell might be made King. 
Cromwell took occasion, soon after, to reprove 
^he Colonel for this proposition, telling him, that 
he wondered what he could mean by it. 1 o 
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>vhicb the otber replied^ ^^ 7%a< ttfdle be wm 
pemdtted the hammr afdtting in that House^ 
i^ must desire the liberty t^ discharge his 
eonsdence^ though his opinion should happen 
to displease.** 

Here we have a very striking coineideBee of 
sentiment, without the least probability of 
imitation. For no body, I dane Kay, inspects 
Colonel William Jephson of steaHi^ this re* 
fined stroke of adulation from ValerM» Met- 
salla. The truth is, the same situatioii, can- 
curring with the same corrupt disposition, 
dictated this peculiar sentiiaent .to the twio 
courtiers. Yet, had these similar thoughts 
been found in two dramatic poets of the Au- 
gustan and Oliverian ages, we should probably 
have cried out, " An Imitation." And with 
good reason. For, besides the possibility of 
an Oliverian poet's knowing somethiag of Ta- 
citus, the speakers had then been feignedy not 
J eal personages. And it is not so likely that 
two such should agree in this sentimieat: I 
mean, considering how new and particular it 
is. For, as to tli^ more common and obvious 
sentiments, even dramatic speakers will visty 
frec^uently employ the same, without affbrdiog 
any just reason to conckide that their promptftfs 
had turned plagiaries. 



VIIL If to tiitt sii^aiburitf of a flentnnent, 
fo^ «dd the cfptfremi tmr^uei$ ioS it, fSBpe- 
djiUf wfaflB not gradbttaiif prepstred (us meh 
sesMtinents lifpay^ will be li^ euct ^ters, 
trfaen of tibcar owm proper kivent^m)^ ^ du^- 
picion ^garofM^ still stmoger. I jturt gjboie^ at 
4tfi imiaaoeof thi6.4oit in MiHoo^s^e^r/'^ grovie. 
But there lue cwthm wtill more retttrkftbk. 
Sball I preBimie for once to take an instance 
from yourself? 

Yow fi»e 0<fe to MemOiry begins with these 
^i»ery lyrical verseg : 

Mother of -Wisdom ! Thou whose sway 
The Ihroi^M ideal hosts obey ; 
Who bidst their ranlcs now vanish, now ap- 
pear. 
Flame in the van, and darken in the rear. 

This snhKme imagery lias a very original 
air. Yet I, who know how familiar ^le best 
ancient and modern critics are to you,, have no 
doubt that it is taken from Strada. 

^fjuid accommodatius, says he, speakiiig 
of your subject, Memoiy, quam simulachrorum 
ingitmies tsapias, immpjidm addisiam ulnfuie Ubk 
tmarwmBuio nuU&an^ oo ioDter se iie^ra ac fide 
icotemntawqiie loiaeve; lit islve 
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unumquodque separatiqi^ sive confertim uni- 
versa, sive singula ordinatim in aciem profetTe 
velis ; nihil plan^ in tanta rerum herba turbe- 
tur, sed alia proiml atque in recessu sita pro- 
deuntibus locum cedant ; alia, se tota confestim 
promant atque in medium certo evocctta prod- 
liant ? Hoc tam magno, tam fido domestico- 
rum agmine instructus animus^ fee." 

Prol. Acad.l. 

Common writers know little of the art of 
preparing their ideas, or believe the very 
name of an Ode absolves them from the care 
of art. But, if this uncommon sentiment 
had been intirely your own, you, I imagine, 
would have dropped some leading idea to 
introduce it. 

IX. You see with what a suspicious eye, we 
who aspire to *Vie name of critics, examine your 
writings. But every roet will not endure to 
be scrutinized so narrowly. 

1. B. Jonson, in his Prologue to the Sad 
Shepherd, is opening the subject of that poem. 
The madness of his shepherd is 

For his lost Love, who in the Trent is said 
To have miscarried; 'las! what knows the head 
Of a cc^lm river ^ wJimn the feet hamdrow^rCd! 
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The reflexion in this place is unnecessary 
and even impertinent. Who besides ever 
heard of the Jeet of a river? Of arms, we have. 
And so it stood in Jonson's original. 

Greatest and fairest Empress^ know you this, 
Alas ! no more than Thames' calm head doth 

know 
Whose meads his arms drown, or whose corn 
overflow. 

Dr. Donne. 

> 
The poet is speaking of the corruption of 

the courts of justice, and the allusion is per- 
fectly fine arid natural. Jonson was tempted 
to bring it into his prologue by the mere 
beauty of the sentiment. He had a river at 
his disposal, and would not let slip the oppor- 
tunity. Bat ^ his unnatural use'* of it detects 
his " imitation.** 

2. I don*t know whether you have tak.en 
notice of a miscarriage, something like this, 
in the most judicious of all the poets. 

Theocritus makes Polypheme say, • 

Ka) yap ^r^v «8* sTSo^ i^io xoxov, iSs [le Xsyovn, 
^H yap orgav ig Ilovroy io"€§XeTOV;?y 8^ 7aXay«. 
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Kotfatng could be better ft»ci<d than to 
make diis enormous soa ot Mtptune use tte 
sea for ht6 looking^glafis. But i« VirgH so 
happy when his little land-man says. 

Nee sum ad66 informis : nviper sae ia littore 

vidi, 
Cum placidum ventis staret marg' ■'■ ■ ■ ' ■ 

His wonderful judgment for once deserted 
Iwm, or he might have retained the sentiment 
with a slight change in the application. For 
instance, what if be li^ said, 

Certe ego me novi, liquidaeque in im^gioe 

yidi 
Nuper aqua?, placuitque mihi mea forma vi- 

denti. . 

It is a sort of curiosity, you say, to fixia 
Ovid reading a les^n to Virgil. I, will dis- 
semble npthing. Tlie lines are, as I have 
cit^d them, in the 13th book of the Metamor- 
phosis. But unluckily they ai'e put intp the 
mouth of Polypheme. So that instead of in- 
stiTicting one poet by th^ other, I only propose 
that they should make an exchange; Ovid 
take Vii^il's sea^ and Virgil be contented with 
<^d*8 water. However this be, you naaj^ be 
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sure the authority of the Prince of the Latin 
poets will carry it with admirihg posterity 
above all such scruples of decorum^ Nobody 
wonders therefore to read in Tasso^ 

Non son* io 

Da disprezzar, se ben me stesiso vidi 
Nel liquido del mar, quando Taltr hieri 
Taceano i venti, et ei giacea senz' onda. 

But of all the misappliers of this fine original 
sentiment, commend me to that other Italian, 
who made his shepherd survey himself, in 
a fountain indeed, but a fountain of his own 
weeping. 

3. You will forgive my adding one other 
instance " of this vicious application of a fine 
« thought." 

You remember those agreeable verses of Sir 
John Sucklings 

" Tempests of winds thus (as my §torms of 

grief 
Carry my tears which should relieve my heart) 
Have hurried to the thankless ocean clouds 
And show'rs, that needc^d not at all the cour* 
; tesy. 

VOL. II. V 
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When the poor pkms httve biigttifth^4 for Ife 

want, 
AM 4lino8l: iNHixt asunder.^-**— 

BrenmormtL A« in. S. 1« 

i don t stay to examine how far the fancy of 
tears relieving the heart h allowable. But 
admitting the propriety of the observati^m, in 
the sense the poet intended it, the simile if 
api^ied and expressed with the utmost beauty. 
It accordingly struck the best writers of tiiat 
time. Sprat, in his 4iistory of the Royai So^ 
defy, is taking notice of the misapplication of 
philosophy to subjects of Religion. ^^Tkat 
" shower, says he, has done very much injury 
^^ by falling on the sea, for which the shep- 
^^ herd, and the ploughman, called in vain: 
'* The wit of men has been profusely poured 
^ out on Religion^ which needed not its help, 
^ and which was only- thereby made more 
" tempestuous : while it might have been more 
^^ fruitfully spent, on some parts of philosophy^ 
^ which have been hitherto barren, and might 
^ soon have been made fertile.** p. 25. 

Yeu see what wire-drawing here is to make 
the comparison, so proper in its original use, 
just and pertinent to a subject to which it had 
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naturally no ^relation. Beiides, ihere is an 
absurdity in speaking of a shower^s doing iigury 
to the sea by falling into it. But the thing 
illustrated by this oompartson requiring the 
idea of injury^ he transfers the idea to thfe 
comparing thing. He would soften the abtup- 
dity, by running the comparison into meta^ 
phorical expression, but, I think, it does not 
remove it. In short, for these rea$ons, one 
might easily have inferred an Imitation, with- 
.out that parenthesis to apologize for it — -^^ To' 
" use that metaphor which an excellent poet of 
^^ our nation turns to another purpose-*—" 

But a poet of that time has no better success 
in the management of this metaphor, than the 
Historian. 

Love makes so many hearts the prize 
Of the bright Carlisle's conqu'ring eyes ; 
Which she regards no more, than they 
The tears of lesser beauties weigh. 
So have I seen the lost clouds pour 
Into the Sea an useless show'r ; 
And the vex'd Sailors curse the rain. 
For which poor Shepherds pray'd in vain. 
Waller's Poems, p. 26. 

The Sentiment stands thus : *^ She regards 
*^ the captive hearts of others no. more than 

N U 2 
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^^ those others— the tears of lesser beauties.^ 
Thus^ with much difficulty, we get to tears. 
And when we have them, the allusion to lost 
chuds is so strained (besides that he makes 
his shower both useless and injurioits), that 
one readily perceives the poet's thought was 
distorted by imitation. 

X. The charge of Plagiarism is so disre* 
putable to a great writer that one is not sur- 
prized to find him anxious to avoid the impu- 
tation of it. Yet " this very anxiety serves^ 
^* sometimes, to fix it upon him/' 

Mr. Dryden, in the Preface to hi? transla- 
tion of Fresnoy's Art of Painting, makes the 
following observation on Virgil: " He pretends 
^^ sometimes to trip, but 'tis only to make you 
"think him in danger of a fall when he is 
*^ most secure. Like a skilful dancer on the 
" Rope (if you will pardon the meanness of 
" the similitude) who slips willingly and makes 
" a seeming stumble, that you may think him 
" in great hazard of breaking his neck ; while 
" at the same time he is only giving you a 
*^ proof of his dexterity. My late Lord Ros- 
" common was often pleased with thfs reflexion^ 
^'&c." p. 50. 
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Biis apoldgy for the use 6f this simile, and 
his concluding with Lord Roscommon's satis^ 
feotion at his remark, betray, I think, an 
anxiety to pass for original, under the con- 
sciousness of being but an ifhitator. So that 
if we were to meet with a passage, very like 
this, in a celebrated ancient, we could hardly 
doubt of its being copied by Mr. Diyden. 
What think you then of this observation in 
one of Pliny's Letters, " Ut quasdam artes, 
^^ it^ eloquentiam nihil magis qu^m ahcipitia 
•^ commendant. Vides qui fune in summa 
^^ nituntur, quantos soleant excitare clamores, 
*^ cum jam jamque casu'ri videntur.** L. ix. 
JEp. «e. 

Prior, one may observe, has acted more 
naturally in his Alma^ and by so doing, though 
the resemblance be fiiU as great, one ia not so 
certain of his being an Imitator. The verses 
are, of Butler: 

He perfect Dancer climbs the Rope, 
And balances your fear and hope : 
If after some distinguished leap. 
He drops his Pole and seems to slip ; 
Strait gathering all his active strength. 
He rises higher half his length. 
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With wander yoa approve his slight. 
And aire your pleasure to joax fright. 

Cii. 

Though the t^o last lines seem taken from 
the application of this similitude in Pliny, 
^^ Sunt enim maxim^ mirabilia, quae maxim^ 
^* inexpectata, et maxim^ periculosa.^ 

XI. Writers are, sometimes, sollicitous to 
conceal themselves-: At others, they are fond 
to proclaim theirf Imitation, *^ It is when 
" they have a mind to shew their dexterity in 
" contending with a great original.'* 

You remember these lines of Milton in his 
Comus, 

Wisdom's self 
Oft seeks to sweet retired Solitude, 
Where, with her best nurse. Contemplation, 
She plumes her feathers, and lets grow her 

wings. 
That in the various bustle of resort 
Were all too ruffled, and sometimes in^pair'd. 

On which Dr. Warburton has the following 
note. " Mr. Poj)e has imitated this thought 



and (as was always hfe t^nay wften he imftaOeci^ 
improved it 

" Bear me^ some Gods! oh, quickly bwr me 

" hence 
*^ To wholesome Solitude, the nurse of Sense ;- 
"Where Contemplation prunes her rufiied 

^^ wings, 
** And the free Soul looks down to pity Kings. 

*^ Mr. Pope baa not only improved the haiv 
" BaK)ny> but the sense. In Milton^ Conttm' 
^ plgiiftn n called the Nurse; in Pope, moie. 
^^ properly S^tt$de : Jn MiitoB^ Wisdom \m 
** said to prune her wings; in Pope, Omtem- 
^* plation is said to do it, and with much greater 
^^ prc^^ly, as she is of a soarh^ nature^ and 
^^ on that ateeount is eaUed hy Milton htmstl^ 
" tib^ Cher^ Cwiemplati(mT 

One seea that Mr. Pope^s view was tt> aulrpaaa 
his original ; ^^ which, it is said, was aiways hia 
" way when he imitated.'* Thef meaning is, 
when he purposely and professfdly bent him* 
self to. Imita4ik>n; for tben hisi fine gewus 
taught him to seize every beauty^ and hit 
wonderful judgment, to avoid every defect or 
impropriety, in his auduir. And thia distinc- 
tion is very materia^ to our passing a right 
judgment on the merit of Imitators. It is 
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commonly saidj that their imitatrons* fall short 
of their originals. And they will do so, what- 
ever the Genius of the Imitator be, if they are 
formed only on a general resemblance of the 
thought imitated. For an Inventor compre- 
hends his own idea more distinctly and fully, 
and of course expresses his purpose better, 
than a casual Imitator. But the case is dii^^r- 
ent, whien a good writer studies the passage 
from which he borrows. For then he not only 
copies, but improves on the first idea ; and 
thus there will frequently (as in the case of 
Pope) be greater merit in the Copyist, than the 
origiiial. 

XII. We sometimes catch an Imitation 
lurking " in a licentious Paraphrase." The 
ground of suspicion lies in the very compla- 
cency with which a writer expatiates on a bor- 
rowed sentiment. He is usually more reserved 
in adorning one of his own. 

1. AuRELius Victor observes of Fabricius, 
^^ qudd diflicilius ab honestate, quam Sol a suo 
*^ cursu, averti posset " 

Tasso flourishes a little on this thought; 

Prima dal corso distornar la Lun^ 
P le stelle potra, che dal diritto 
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Torcere un sol mio passo — 

C-x. S.24. - 

Mr, Waller rises upon the Italian^ 

" where her love was due^ 
So fast, so faithful, loyal, and so true. 
That a bold hand as soon might hope to force 
The rowling lights of heav'n, as change her 



course." 



On the Death of Lady Rich* 

But Mr. Cowley, knowing what authority 
he had for the general sentiment, gives the 
reins to his fancy and wantons upon it without 
measure. 

Virtue was thy Life's centre, and froni thence 
Did silently and constantly dispense . 

The gentle vigorous influence 
To all the wide and fair circumference : 
And all the parts upon it lean d so easilie, 
Obey'd the mighty force so wiilinglie. 
That none could discord or disorder see 

In all their contrarietie. 
Each had his motion natural and free, 
And the whole no more mov*d, thanJlie whole 
world could bt?. 
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V 

2. The ingeniaas aotbor of ^ Ohservati&ns 
en Spenser (from which fine specimen of hia 
critical talents one • is led to expect great 
things) directs us to another imitation of thi» 
iort. 

Tasso had said, 

Cosi a le belle lagrime le pinme 

Si bagpa Amore,. e gode al chiaro lume. 

On which short hint Spenser has raised the 
fDllowing luxuriant imagery. 

The blinded archer-boy, 

Like lark in showV of rain. 
Sate bathing of his wings. 

And glad the time did spend 
Under those crystal drops. 

Which fall from her faireyet. 
And at their brightest beams 

Him proyn'd in lovely wise. 

5. I will just atkl two more examples of the 
same kind; chiefly, because they illustrate an 
observation, very proper to be ' attended to on 
this subject; which is, " That in this display 
*' of a borrowed thought, the Imitation wiB 
•* generally fall short of the Original, even 
^ though the borrower be the greater Ge- 
^^ nius/' 
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. The Italian poet, just now quoted, s^^ 
sublimely of the Nighty 

— :Usci la Notte^ h sotto Tali 
Mend il silentio— 

C.V.S.79. . 

Milton has given a paraphrase of this pas- 
sage, but very much below his original^ 

Now came still ev'ning on, and twilight gray 
Had in her sober livery all things clad ; 
Silence accompanied — 

The striking part of Tasso's picture, is, 
^^ Nighfs bringing in Silence under her 
wings.'^ So new and singular an idea as this 
had detected an Imitation. Mihon contents 
himself, then, with saying simply. Silence 
accompanj/d. However, to make amends, as 
he thought, for this defect, Night itself^ 
which the Italian had merely personized, the 
English poet not only personizeSy but employs 
in a very becoming office : 

Now came still ev'ning on, and twilight 

Had in her sober livery all things clad. 

Every body will observe a little blemish, in 
this fioe couplet. He should not have used 
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the epithet still, when he intended to atld. 

Silence accompanied — 

But there is a worse fault in this Imitation. 
To hide it, he speaks of Night's livery. When 
he had done that, to speak of her ivings, had 
been ungraceful. Therefore he is forced to 
say obscurely as well as simply, Silence accom- 
pany*d : And so loses a more noble image for 
a less noble one. The truth is, they would 
not stand together. Livety belongs to human 
grandeur ; wings to divine or celestial. So 
that in Milton's very attempt to surpass his 
original, he put it out of his power to employ 
the circumstance that most recpm mended it. 

He is not happier on another occasion. 
Spenser had said with his usual simplicity, 

*' Virtue gives herself light thro' darkness fo? 
" to wade." 

F. Q. B. 1. 

Milton catched at this image, and has run it 
into a sort of paraphrase, in those fine lines, 

" Virtue could see to do what virtue would 
" By her own radiant light, tho' Sun and Moon 
** Were in the flat sea sunk — 

COMUS. 
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In Spenser^s line we have the . idea of Virtue 
dropt down into a worid, ail over darkened 
with vice and error. Virtue excites the light 
of truth to see all around her, and not only 
dissipate the neighbouring darkness, but tp 
direct her course in pursuing her victory and 
driving her enemy out of it; the arduoqsness 
of which exploit is weJl expressed by— Mro* 
darkness Jhr to wade. On the contrary, Mil- 
ton, in borrowing, substitutes the physical for 
the moral idea— iy her own radiant light -^ 
and tho' Sun and Moon tvere in the Jlat sea 
sunk. It may be asked, how this happened ? 
Very naturally. Milton was caught with the 
obvious imagery^ yvhich he found he could 
display to more advantage; and so did. not 
enough attend to the noble sentiment that w^s 
couched under it. 

XIII. These are instances of a paraphrastical 
licence in dilating on a famous Sentiment d^ 
Image. The ground is the same, only floii* 
rished upon by the genius of the Imitator. At 
times we find him practising a different art; 
^ not merely spreading, as it were, and laying 
** open the same sentiment, but adding to it, 
** and by a new and studied device improving 
*^ upon it.*' In this case we naturally conclude 
that the refinement had not been made, if the 
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plain and simple thought had not precedsfd and 
given rise to it. You will apprehend my 
meaning by what follows. 

1. Shakespear had said of Henry IV^^ 

— He cannot long hold out these pangs ; 
'The incessant care and labour of his mind 
Hath wrought the mure, that should confine 

it in^ 
So thin, that life looks through, and will 
break out. . 

Hen. IV. a: 4. 

You have, here, the thought in its first sim- 
plicity. It was not unnatural, after speaking 
of the body, as a case or tenement of the Soul, 
the mure thdt confines it, to say, that as that 
case wears away and grows thin, life looks 
through, and is ready to break out. 

Daniel, by refining on this sentiment, if by 
nothing else, shews himself to be the copyist. 
Speaking of the same Henry, he observes. 

And Pain and Grief, inforcing more and 
more, 

Besieg'd the hold that could not long defend ; 
Consuming so all the resisting store 

Of those provisions Nature deign'd to Iead> 
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As ^t ttie Walls, worn thin, pennk the 
mind 

To look out thorough, and bks frailty fiad. 

Here we aee, not dimply that Life is going 
to bneak through the infirm and much-worn 
liabitation, but that the 3iind looks dimngh 
mod^find^ hh frailty, that it discovers, ftat 
Life will soon make his escape* I might add, 
that the four first lines are of the nature of the 
Paraphrase, considered in the last artide^ 
^nd that the expression of the others is too 
inuch the same to be original. But we arQ 
not yet come to the head of expression. And 
I choose to confine myself to the single point 
of view we have before us, 

Daniels improvement, then, looks like the 
artifice of a man that would outdo his Master. 
Though he fails in tlie attempt : for his inge- 
nuity betrays him into a false thought Thie 
mind, looking tiirough, does myt find its owiic 
frailty, but the frailty of the building it inha* 
bits* However, I have endeavoured to rectify 
this mistake in my explanation. 

, The truth isj Da©iel was not a man to Itn- 

. prove upon Shakespear. But now cotti.es a 

Writer, that knew his business much bettec 
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He chuses to employ this well-wom image, of 
rather to alter it a little and then employ it, 
for the conveyance of a very new fancy. If 
the mind could look through a thin body, 
much more one that was cracked and battered. 
And if it be for looking through at all, he will 
have it look to good purpose, and find, not its 
frailty only, but much other usefnl knowledge. 

The lines are Mr. Waller's, and in the best 
manner of that very refined writer. 

Stronger by weakness, wiser, men become 
As they draw near to their eternal home. 
The ISours dark cottage, batter'd and decayed, 
Lets in new light thro* chinks that time has 
made. 

2. After all, these conceits, I doubt, are 
not much to your taste. The instance I am 
going to give, will afford you more pleasure. 
Is thei'e a passage in Milton you read with more 
admiration, than this in the Penseroso ? 

Entice the dewy-feather d sleep ; 
And let some strange mysterious dream. 
Wave at his wings in airy stream ; 
Of lively portraiture displayed 
Softly on my eye-lids laid. 
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Would you think it possible now that the 
ground-work of this fine imagery should be 
laid in a< passage of Ben Jonson ? Yet so we 
read, or seem to read, in his Vision of Delight. 

Break, Phant'sy, from thy cave of cloud, 
And spread thy putple wings : 
Create of airy forms ja stream, 
And tho' it be a waking dreaiil. 
Yet let it like an odour rise 

To all the senses here. 
And fall like sleep upon their eyes 
Or musick in their ear. 

It is a delicate matter to analyze such pas- 
sages as these ; which, how exquisite soever 
in the poetry, when estimated by the Jine 
phrenzy of a Genius, hardly Ipok like sense 
when given in plain prose. But if you give 
me leave to take them in pieces, I will do it, 
at least, with reverence. We find then, that 
Fancy is here employed in one of her nicest 
operations, the production of a day-dream; 
which both poets represent as an airy form^ 
or forms streaming in the air, gently falling 
on the eye-lids of her entranced votary. So 
far their imagery agrees. But now comes . the 
mark of imitation I would point out to you. 
Milton carries th^ idea still further, and improves 

VOL* 11. X 
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finely upon it, in the conception as well as 
expression. Jonson evokes feuicy out of her 
cave of cloudy those cells of the mind, a$ At 
were, in which during her intervals of rest, and 
when unemploy'd, fancy lies hid; and bids 
her, like a Magician, create this stream of 
forms. All this is just and truly poetical. But 
Milton goes further. He employs the dewy- 
feather'd sleep as his Minister in this machi- 
nery. And the mysterious day-dream is seen 
waving at his wings in airy stream. Jonson 
would have Fancy immediately produce this 
Dream. Milton more poetically, because in 
more distinct and particular imagery, repre- 
sents Fancy as doing her work by means of 
sleep; that soft composure of the mind ab- 
stracted from outward objects, in which it 
yields to these phantastic impressions. 

You see then a wonderful improvement in 
this addition to the original thought. And the 
notion of dreams waving at the wings of sleep 
is, by the way, further justified by what Vir- 
gil feigns of their sticking or rather fluttering 
on the leaves of his magic tree in the infernal 
regions. But it is curious to observe how this 
improvement itself arose from hints suggested 
by his original. From Jonson*s dream, ^a//- 
ingy like sleep upon their eyes, Milton took 
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bin feathered sleep, which he impersonates so 
properly ; And from Phant\sj/s spreadifig her 
purple wingSy a circumstance, not so inune- 
jdiately connected with Jonson's design of 
creating of airy forms a stream, he catched 
the idea of Sleep spreading her wings, and to 
good purpose, since the airy stream of forms 
was to wave at them. 

However, Jonson's image is, in itself, in- 
comparable. It is taken from a winged insect 
breaking out of its AHirelia state, its cave of 
cloud, as it is finely called : Not unlike that of 
Mr. Pope, 

So spins the Silk-worm small its slender store. 
And labours till it clouds itself all o'er. 

IV. Dune. V. J253. 

And nothing can be juster than this allusion. 
For the ancients always pictured Fancy jin4 
J[JuMAN-u>vE with Insect's wings. 

XIV. Thus then, whether the poet jprera- 
ricates, enlarges, or adds, still we frequently 
find some latent circumstance, attending his 
management, that convicts him of Imitation. 
Nay^ he is not safe even when he denies him- 
self these liberties; I mean when he only 
glances at his original. ^^ For, in this case, 
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*^ the borrowed sentiment usually wants some- 
^^ thing of that perspicuity which always at- 
" tends the first delivery of it." This Rule 
may be considered as the Reverse of the la^t. 
A writer, sometimes, takes a pleasure to re/fne 
on a plain thought: Sometimes (and that is 
usually when the original sentiment is well 
known and fully developed) he does not so 
much as attempt to open and explain it. 

A poet of the last age has the following lines, 
on the subject of Religion : 

Religion now is a young Mistress here. 

For which each man will fight, and dye at 

least ; 
Let it alone awhile, and 't will become 
A kind of married wife ; people will be 
Content to live with it in quietness. 

SvcKLiNG says this in his Tragedy of Brenno- 
ralt; which is a Satire throughout on the 
rising troubles of that time. Butler has 
taken the thought and applied it on the same 
occasion : 

When hard words, jealousies, and fears 
Set folks together by the ears. 
And make them fight, like mad or drunk^ 
For dame Religion, as for Punk. 
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. Setting aside the difference between the 
burlesque and serious style, one easily sees 
that this sentiment is borrowed from Suckling. 
It has not the clear and full exposition of an 
original thought. Butler only represents imjn 
as drunk with Religion and fighting for it as 
for a Punk. The other gives the reason of the 
Debauch, namely, fondness for a neU) face; 
and tells us, besides, how things would sub- 
side into peace or indifference on a nearer and 
more familiar acquaintance. One could ex- 
pect no less from the Inventor of this humo- 
rous thought ; a Borrower might be content 
to allude to it. 

XV. This last consideration puts me in 
mind of another artifice to conceal a borrowed 
sentiment. Nothing lies more open to disco- 
very than a Simile in form, especially if it be 
a remarkable one. These are a sort of purpu- 
rei panni which catch all eyes ;n and, if the 
comparison be not a writei's own, he is almost 
sure to be detected. The way then that re- 
fined Imitators take to conceal themselves, in 
such a case, is to run the Similitude into Al- 
legory. We have a curious instance in Mr. 
Pope, who has succeeded so well in, the 
attempt, that his plagiarism, I believe, has 
never been suspected. 
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Th^ verses;, 1 have in. my eye, wte thes* iSnC 
6ne6, addressed to Lord Bolingbroke^ 

Oh, while along the stream of time thy name 
Expanded flies, and gathers all it*s fame. 
Say, shall my little Bark attendant sail, 
Pursue the triumph, and partake the Gale ? 

What think you, now, of these admired 
verses ? Are they, besides their other beauties, 
perfectly original ? You will be able to resolve 
this question, by turning to the following pas- 
sage in a Poet, Mr. Pope was once fond of, J 
mean Statius, 

Sic ubi magna novum Phario de litore puppis 
Solvit iter, jamque innumeros utrinque ru- 

dentes 
Lataque veliferi porrexit brachia mali 
Invasitque vias, in eodem angusta phaselus 
-ffiquore, et immensi partem sibi vendicat 

Austri. SiLV. I V. l. v. 242. 

But, especially, this other, 

— immensae veluti connexa carineD 
Cymba minor, cum saevit hyems, pro parte, 

furentes 
Parva receptat aquas, et eodem volvituh 

AUSTRO. 

SiLv. 1. I. iv, V. 120. 
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XVI* I release you from diis head of Seh^ 
timents, with observing that we sometimes 
conclude a writer to have had a celebrated ori- 
ginal in his eye, when '^ without copying the 
*^ pecuUar thought, or stroke of imagery, he 
*^ gives us only a copy of the impression, it 
^^ had made upon him." 

1. In delivering this rule, I will not dis- 
semble that I myself am copying, or rather 
stealing from a great critic: From one, hpw- 
ever, who will not resent this theft ; as indeed 
he has no reason, for he is so prodigiously rich 
in these things, as in others of more value, 
that wh^t he neglects or flings away, would 
make the fortune of an ordinary writer. The 
person I mean iis the late Editor of Shakespear^ 
who, in an admirable note on Julius Caesar, 
taking occasion to quote that passage of Cato, 

O think what anxious moments pass between 
The birch of plots, and their last fatal periods. 
Oh, 'tis a dreadful interval of time, 
Fiird up with horror all, and big with death, 

observes ^^ that Mr. Addison was so struck and 
^^ aflfeeted with the terrible graces of Shake- 
^^ spear (in the ^suisage he is thare considering) 
^' that, instead of imitating his author's senti- 
^^ ments^ he hath, before he was aware, given 
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^^ US only the copy of his own impressions 
*^ made by them. For, 

Oh, 'tis a dreadful interval of time, 

Fill'd up with horror all, and big with death, 

*^ are but the affections raised by such forcible 
^^ images as these, 

. All the Int'rim is 

J^ike a Phantasma, or a hideous dream 

The state of man, 

Like to a little kingdom, suffers then 
The nature of an Insurrection,** 

The observation is new and finely applied. 
Give me leave to suppose that the following is 
an instance pf the same nature. 

2. Milton on a certain occasion says of 
Deathy that she 

^^ Grinn'd horrible a ghastly smile — 

P. I. B. II. V, 846. 

This representation is supposed by his 
learned Editor to be taken from Homer, from 
Statins, or from the Italian poets. A certain 
friend of ours, not to be named without ho- 
nour, and therefore not at all on so slight an 
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occasion^ suggests that it might probably be 
copied from Spenser's, 

Grinning griesly — 

B. V. c. 12. 

And there is the more likelihood in this con^ 
jecture, as the poet a little before had cair4 
death — the griesly tkrror — v. 704. But after 
all, if he had any preceding writer in view, I 
suspect it might be Fletcher; who, in his 
Wife for a Month, has these rematkable lines^ 

The game of Death was never play'd more 
nobly. 

The meagre thief grew wanton in his mis- 
chiefs, 

And his shrunk hollow eyes smiVd on his 
ruin. 

The word Ghastly^ I would observe, gives 
Jhe precise idea of shrunk hollow eyes, and 
looks as if Milton, in admiration of his original, 
had only looked out for an epithet to Death's 
smile, as he found it pictured in Fletcher. 

Thus much, then, may perhaps serve iot 
an illustration of the first part of this Inquiry. 
We have found out several marks, and applied 
them to various passages in the best writers, 
from which we may reasonably enough ]be 
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far a writer casually or designedly iihitdt^^ 
that n, whether he copies anothei^ from itte* 
mory only, without recollecting, at the timi^ 
the passage from which his expressidn is drawtl^ 
or purposely, and with fall knowledge afhti 
original. And this cottsideratidti is of nnith 
weight, as I have sheWn at large, whete thii 
question is concerning the credit df rfie sUp* 
posed imitator. For this is itffected by ndthing 
but direct and intended imitation. But as w* 
are looking at present only for thos^ ntarks iti 
the expression which shew it not to be brigittliJ^ 
it is enough that the resemblance is such'ki 
cannot well be accounted for but oft tHe-iStip* 
position of some sort of commerce; whi^thirti^ 
immediately perceived by the writer himself, 
is not material. Tis true, this obseWatibtf is 
applicable to sentiments as well as exptej^'dm i 
and I have not pretended to givtg the pm^diAf 
articles, as proofs, or even predumptioiM, ill 
all cases, that the later writer copied ki^h^ 
tionally from a former. But there is this di^-^ 
ference in the two cases. SertHtnen^s may b6 
strikingly similar, or even identical, without 
the least thought, or even eflfect, of a pr^tedlng 
original. But the identity of ^ns9kn,J&li'^ 
cept in som^ few cases of no importance, in^ 
in the same language, v^here the Writin* i^j^^ki 
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entirely from himself^ ah almost impossible 
thing* And you will be of this mind^ if you 
leflect on the infinitely varied lights in which 
the same image or sentiment presents itself tp 
Afferent writers ; the infinitely varied purpose 
ftey have to serve by it ; or where it hapjpens 
tor strike precisely in the same manner, and is 
directed precisely to the satne end^ the infinite 
comibinations of words in which it may be ex- 
press^. To all which you may add, that the least 
imaginable variation^ either in the terms or the 
structure of them, not only destroys the 
id^tity, but often disfigures the resemblance 
to tha^t: degree that we hardly know it to be a 
fesemblance. 

So that you see, the marks of imitated or, 
if you will, derived expression are much less 
equivocal, than of sentiment. We may pro- 
nounce of the former without hesitation, that 
it is taken, when corresponding marks in the 
latter would only authorise us to conclude that 
it was the same or perhaps similar. 

I need not use more words to convince you, 
that the distinction of casual and designed 
imitation is still of less significancy in this class 
of imitations, than the other. 
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And with this preamble, more particular 
perhaps and circunistantial than was necessaxy, 
I now proceed to lay before you some of those 
sigjis of derived expression, which I conceive 
to be unequivocal. If they are so, they will 
generally appear at first sight ; so that I shall 
have little occasion to trouble you, as I did 
before, with my comments. It will be suffix 
cient to deliver the rule, and to exemplify it. 

I. An identity of expression, especially if 
carried on through an intire sentence, is the 
most certain proof of imitation. 

Mr. Waller of Sacharissa, 

So little care of what is done below 

Hath the bright dame, whom heav'n afiectet!^ 

so; 
Paints her, 'tis true, with the same hand 

which spreads 
Like glorious colours thro' the flow'ry meads ; 
When lavish nature with her best attire 
Ctoaths the gay spring, the season of desire* 

Mr. Fenton takes notice that the poet is 
copying from the Muiopotmos of Spenser, 

To the gay gardens his unstaid desire 
Him wholly carried to refiesh his sprights : 
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There lavish Nature, in her best attire, 
. Poors forth sweet odours and alluring sights. 

We shall see presently that, besides the iden- 
tity of expres3ion, there is also another mark 
pf imitation in this passage. 

^ II. But less than this will do, where the 
similarity of thought, and application of it, i? 
striking. 

Mr. Pope says divinely well. 

Shall burning JStna, if a sage requires. 
Forget to thunder and recall its fir«s ? 
On air or sea new motions he impress*dy 
Oh blameless Bethel ! ^ to relieve thy breast ? 
When the loose mountain trembles from on 

high, 
Shall gravitation cease if you go hy ? 
Or some old temple nodding to its fall 
For Chartres' head reserve the hanging wall ? 

Essay IV. V. 123. 

Now turn to Mr. Wollaston, an easy natural 
writer (where his natural manner is not stiffened 
by a mathematical pedantry) and abounding 
in fine sallies of the imagination ; and see if 
the poet did not catch his expression, as well 
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the philosopher : 

** As to the course of Nature, if a good man 
be passing by an infirm building, just in the 
aitfcle df falling, can it be expected that God 
tlhduld suspend the force of gravitation till he 
is gone iy, in order to his deliverance ; or can 
we think it would be increased, and the fall 
hastened, if a bad man was tivere, only that 
he might be caught, crushed, and made an 
example? If a man's safety or prosperity should 
depend upon winds or rains, must new motions 
be impressed upon the atmosphere, and new 
directions given to the floating parts of it, by 
some extraordinary and new influence firom 
God?" 

III. Sometimes the original expression is not 
taken but paraphrased; and the w^'iter dis- 
guises himself in a kind of circumlocution* 
Yet this artifice does not conceal him, espe- 
cially if some fragments, as it were, of the 
investor's phrase are found dispersedly in the 
imitation. 

For in the secret of her troubkd thought 
A doubtful combat love and honour fought. 
Fairfax's Tasso, B. iv. S. jn. 
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Hence Mr. Waller, 

There public care and private passion ^/bt^A^ 
A doubtful combat in his noble thought. 

PoemSy p. 14. 

Public care is the periphrasis of honour, and 
private passion, of love. For the rest you see 
^^isjecti membra poetce, 

IV. An imitation is discoverable, when there 
is but the least particle of the original expres- 
sion, ^' by a peculiar and no very natural ar- 
rangement of words." 

In Fletcher's faithful Shepherdess, the 
speaker says, 

'— In thy face 

Shines more awful majesty. 
Than dull weak mortality 
Dare with misty eyes behold. 
And live — 

The writer glanced, but very improperly oq. 
such an occasion, at Exod. xxxiii. 20. " Thou 
" canst not see my face: for there shall no man 
** see me, and live.'^ 

V. An uncommon construction of words 
not identical, especially if the subject be the 
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same, or the ideas similar, will look like 
imitation. 

Milton says finely of the Swan, 

' = " — : The Swan with arched neck 

Between her white wings mantling proudly 

ROWS 

IIer state — 

I should think he might probably have that 
line of Fletcher in his head, 

How like a Swan she swiMs her pace ! 

The expression, you see, is very like. 'Ti^ 
true, the in^age in Milton is much nobler* 
ft is taken from a barge of state in a public 
procession. 

VI. We may even pronounce that a single 
word is taken, when it is new and uncommon. 

Milton> calling a ray of light — a levell'd 
rule in Comus v. 340, is so particular that, 
when one reads in Euripides -jjx/e KANllN 
<ra<pi5^5 Suppl. V. 6*50, one has no doubt that 
the learned poet translated the Greek word. 

Again, Mr. Pope's, 
" Or ravisb^d^ with the whist Ihig of a name," •. 
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iftibr thie> s^pfiQ rewion, if thqre were no other 
points of likeness^ copied from Mr. Cowlejr*s 

" Charmed with the foohsh whistlings of a 
name.** 
Transl. of Virgil's O ! fortunatinimium^ &c. 

VII. An improper use of uncommon ex- 
pressiorl^ in very exact writers^ will sometimes 
create a suspicion. Milton had called the sight 
indifferently visual nerve and visual rajfy 
P. L. iii. 620. xi. 41 5. Mr. Pope in his Mes- 
siah thought h^ might take the same liberty, 
but forgot that though the visual nerve might 
be purged from film, the visual ray could not. 
Had Mr. Pope invented this bold expression, 
he would have seen to apply his metaphor 
more properly* 

VIII. Where the word or phrase '\s foreign^ 
there is, if possible, still less doubt. 

at last his sail-broad vans 

He spreads for flight. 

Milton, P. L. ii. v. gsj. 

Most certainly from Tasso's, 

— Spiega al grand volo i vanni. ix. 

And that of J^uson in hh SejanWy 



O ! what is» it prcxnd sMnae wHt joot believe 
Of ^s awa woFtby tobeeir i4f €jt«a/7^aw^'rf 
7%^* with the Gods-^ 

A* 1. 

from JTuvenats 

— nihil est quod credere de se 

^(m^yo^^t^ cnmlavdatur DiU cequa potestas. 

IX- Conelude the same when the expression 
is cmtifue, in the writer's own language; 

In Mr. Waller's Panegyric oii th^ Prt>tefetbry 

Sfej When 8t irioft steifees tiik dr^dfrfl rti)arie, 
And angry grows, if he thatjitsf fddkpain 
Trf tdtM htts yotitft, stpfk-oach ^' haugffetjr 

beast, 
Mb* fends tfo- llim^ bttt frights* away the rest. 

The antique formality of the phrase that 
first took pain, for, that first took the painSy 
in so pure and modern a speaWr^ as tliis poet, 
l<Mi^k^ sYi^pidous. He tdolo it,> als he fotihd it 
in an older writer. There are- many other 
marWoF imitat^n^ but) we hiMliiieeded^no mori 
thaft* this to th^ke the discovery : 

So when a lion stiakie&his^Yire'aidfol mbn^^ 
And beats Jtiis tail, with courage proud^ stfi4 
. .. wroj^fi, ..^. .. _. . ^ ^.. . . ^ . 
T 2 
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If his commander come, who first took pain 
To tame his youth, his lofty crest down go'thl 
Fairfax's Tasso, B. viii. S. 83. 

X. You observe in most of the instances, 
here given, besides other marks, there is an 
identity of rhyme. And this circumstance of 
itself, in our poetry, is no bad argument of 
imitation, particularly when joined to a simi- 
larity of expression. And the reason is, the 
rhyme itself very naturally brings the expres- 
sion along with it. 

1 - " Stuck o'er with titles, and hung round 

with strings, 
That thou may'st be fty Kings, or whores of 

Kingsr 

Essay on Man, E. iv. v. 205. 

from Mr. Cowley in his translation of Hor. 1. 
ep. 10. 

" To Kings, or to the favourites of Kings." 

2. " Such is the world*s great harmony, that 

springs 
From order, union, full consent of things."" 

Ep. in. S95- 
from Denham's Cowper's Hill, 

" Wisely she knew the harmony of things 
As well as that of sounds from discord springs.^ 
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3. *^ Far as the solar walk, or milt/way.*' - 
Essay on Man, Ep* i. v. IM*^ 

from Mr. Dryden's Pindaric Poem to tli© 
memory of K. Charles II. 

" Out of the solar walk, or heav'n's high way.** 

Though these consonancies chypning in the 
writer's head, he nright not always be awan^ of 
the imitation. 

XI. In the examples, just given, there was 
no reason to suspect the poet was imitating, 
till you met with the original. Then indeed 
the i;hyme leads to the discovery. But ^^ if 
an exact writer falls into a Jlatness of eaipres- 
sion for the sake of rhyme, you iriay ev'n 
previously conclude that he has some precedent 
for it." 

In the famous lines, 

. Let modest Foster, if he will, exeell : ) 

Ten metropolitans in preaching well. \: r 

Ep. to Satires, v. 13 L« . 

I used to suspect that the phns^ of pleaching 
well so unlike the concise accuracy of Pope^ 
would riot have been liazarded by him, if sdnie 
eminent writer, though perhaps of 'art older 



aig^ Md ]ew Wnr«cA *^tfi t\^m feis own, had 
ij9|; (Bet tlp^ ^f ample^ 3vlt I bad no doubt left 
when I happened pn the followii^ cpyplet in 
Mr. Waller. 

. Your's spunds aloud, and tells us ypu exjc^ll 
No less in courage, than in singing well. 

Poem to Sir W. P'Xven;ant. 

Our great poet is more happy in the appli- 
cation of these rhymes on another occasion. 

Let 6uch teiich odi/^rs, w^ themselves excell, 
And censure freely, who have written well. 

Essay on Crit. v. 15. 

The reason is apparent. But here he glanced 
at the Duke of Buckingham's, 

^^ Nature's chief master-piece is writing well. 

XII. " The same pause and tqrn of ex- 
pression are pretty sure symptoms of in)ita- 
tion." These minute regemblanees do not 
usually spring from Ns|ture, which, when the 
sentiment is the sam^, hath a hundred ways of 
its pwn, pf givjng it to us. 

I. Th^t »obl€i verse in tbe f^my op mu- 
ci^ip, Y. 62^. 
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"Fdr fools rush in, yAaefe angels dare not 
tread;^ 

is certainly fashioned upon Shakespear's, 

— « the world is grown so b^id 

" That wrens make prey, where angels dare 
not perch." 

«fcA. m. A. t. S. M. 

2. The verses to Sir W. Trumbal iA P^t. 1. 

^^ And carrying with yoii all the world can 

boast, 
To all the world illustriously are lost." 

from Waller's Mmiets Tmgedy alter'd, 

Happy is he that from the world retires 
And carries with him what the world admires. 

p. 215. Lond. 1712. 

XIIL When to these inarks me same Rhyme 
is added, the case is ^HU tnore evident. 

" Men would be angels, angels woula be 
Gods.^ 

Essay on Man, Ep. I. v. 12^* 

Without all question from Sir Fulk CireVili 

Men would be tyrants, tyr^ntjj WoUld b» 
Gods. 

Works, Lond. 1633. P- 7^- 
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XIV. The seeming quaintne§s and obscurity 
of an expression frequently indicates imitation. 
As when in Fletcher's Pilgrim we read, 

" Hammings of higher nature vex his brains." 

A. li. S. 2. 

Had the idea been original, the poet had 
expressed it more plainly. In leaving it thus, 
he pays his reader the compliment to suppose, 
that he will readily call to mind, ;: 

aliena negotia centum 
Per caput, et circa saliunt latus ; 

which sufficiently explains it : As we may see 
from Mr. Cowley's application of the same pas- 
sage. " Aliena negotia centum per caput et 
" centum saliunt latus. A hundred businesses 
*' of other men fly continually about his head 
" and earsy and strike him in the face like 
*^ Dorres." Disc, of Liberty. And still more 
clearly, from Mr. Pope's, 

" A hundred other men's affairs, 

'^ Like bees, are humming in my ears." 

Learned writers of quick parts abound in 
these delicate allusions. It makes a principal 
part of modern elegancy to glance in this 
oblique manner at well-known passages in the 
cl^s^ics. 
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XV. J will trouble yott with but one more 
note pf imitated expressiov, and it shall be 
the very reverse of the last. When the pas- 
sages glanced at are not familiar, the expression 
is frequently minute and circumstantial, cor- 
responding to the original in the order, turn, 
and almost number of the words. The reasons 
are, that, the imitated passage not being 
Known, the imitator may give it, as he find^ 
it, with safety, or at least without oftence; 
atid that, besides, the force and beauty of it 
would escape us in a brief and general allusion. 
The following are instances : 

1. " Man never is, but always to be blesC 

Essay on Man, Ep. I. v. 6^. ' 
from Manilius, 

Victuros agimus semper, nee vivimus unquam^ 

2. — " Hope never comes, 
" That comes to all."— 

Milton, P. L. i. v. 66. 

from Euripides in the Troad. v. 6j6. 

3. But above all, that in Jonson's Catiline, 

^^ He shall die: 
; " Shall was too slowly said : He*s dying: That 
** Is still tbo slow : He's dead:" 
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frmii Seneca's Hertuies furtfts, A. tti. 

** Lycus Creonti debitas poenas dabit : 
" Lentum est, dabit ; dat : hoc quoque est 
lentum; dedit'' 

You have now, Sir, before you a specimen 
of those rules, which I have fancied might be 
&irly applied to the discovery of iniitations, 
both in regard to the sense and expression of 
great writers. I would not pretend that the 
same stress is to be laid on all; but there may 
be something, at least, worth attending to ia 
every one of them. It were easy, perhaps, to 
enumerate still more, and to illustrate these I 
have given with more agreeable citations. Yet 
I have spared you the disgust of considering 
those vulgar passages, which every body recol- 
lects and sets down for acknowledged imita- 
tions. And these I have u$ed are taken from 
the most celebrated of the ancient and modern 
writers. You may observe indeed that I have 
chiefly drawn from our own poets^ which ! 
did, not merely because I know you despise 
the pedantry of confining one's self to learned 
quotations, but because I think we are better 
able to discern those circumstanceSj which be- 
tray an imitation, in our own language than in 
any other. Amongst other reasons, an iden- 
tity of words and phrases, upon which so 
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much depecMb^ especially in the article of ^ijo^ 
fression, is only to be had in tlte^ame lang4iage* 
And you are not to be told with how mudu 
more certainty we determine of the degnee dl 
4^id&[icey which such identiiy affibrds fbr this 
purpose^ in a iaoguage we spealc, thaa in one 
trhidi we only lisp or spell. 

Bert; you will best understand <^ what im*-. 
portence this affair of expresj^mn is to the 
discovery of imitationjiy by considering how 
^ddoo) we are abie to fix an imitation oa 
£|h&k(9sp(esar. The mason is, not, that there 
^re tic^ numberless passages in him very like 
to others in approved authors, or that lie had 
not read enough to give us a fair hold of him ; 
but that his expression is so totally his own, 
that he almost always sets us at defiance. 

You will ask me, perhaps, now I^ am on 
this subject, how it happened that Shakespear*i 
language is every where so much his own as to 
secure his imitations, if they were such, from 
discovery; when I pronounce with such as* 
^uranoe of those of our other poets. TTie 
answer is given for me in the Preface to Mn 
Theobald's Shakespear; though the observa- 
tion, I think, is too good to come from that 
etttic. It \iy that, though his words, agree* 
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My to the state of the English tbngae at that 
time, be generally Latin, his phraseology h 
perfectly English : An advantage, he owed to 
bisr slender acquaintance with the Latin idionv- 
Whereas the other writers of his age, and such 
others of an older date as were likely to fall 
into his hands, had not only the most familiar 
acquaintance with the Latin idiom, but affected 
on all bccasions to make use of it« Hence it 
oomes to pass, that, though he might draw 
sometimes from the Latin (Ben Jonson, you 
know, tells us. He had less Greek) and the 
learned English writers, he takes nothing but 
thef sentiment ; the expression comes of itself, 
and is purely English. 

I might indulge in other reflexions, and 
detain you still further with examples taken 
from his works. But we have lain, as the 
Poet speaks, on these primrose beds y too long. 
It is time that you now rise to your own nobler 
inventions ; and that I return myself to those, 
less pleasing, perhaps, but more useful studies 
from: which your friendly sollicitations have 
called me. Such as these amusements, are^ 
however, I cannot repent me of them^ since 
they have been innocent at least, and even 
ingenuous; and, what I am fondest to recollect^ 
havp helped to enlivea those i^many years of 
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friendship we have passed together in this 
place. I see indeed, with regret, the approach 
of that time, which threatens to take me both 
from it J and i/ou. But, however fortune may 
dispose of me, she cannot throw me to a dis- 
tance, to which your affection and good wishes, 
at least, will not follow me. 

And for the rest, 
^* Be no unpleasing melancholy mine.'' 

The coming years of my hfe will not, I 
foresee, in many respects, be what the past 
have been to me. But, till they take me from 
myself, I must always bear about me the agree- 
able remembrance of our friendship, 

/am. 

Dear Sir, 

Your most affectionate 

Friend and Servant. 

Aug. 15, 1757. 
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judgment of moral pictures, 375. his admiration 
of an epithet in ^ornery on what founded, ii. 126. 

Art and Nature, their provinces in forming a 
poet, i. 21 3. ^ 

Atellane fable, a species of Comedy, i. 192. 
different from the satyric piece, 1 95. the Oscan 
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raccy 206. in what sense Pomponius, the In- 
ventor of it, 198. 

Atuenaeus, of the moralizing turn of the Greeks, 
i. 187. 
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CHlliiCTifcSi -of 'domedy,' general ; oF tragedj;^ 
particular, why, ii. 48. this ittatter explained at 
' larg^, to 54. " ' 

.CH^i^s^ its ui»e and importance, i» 145. its moral 

charactier, iS&. more easily conducted 'by dnteient 

•thaw modern ploets, 161. impi'ovementsr in the 

Lftdh tragic chiat^us, 179^. ^ . >^ 

Ciiii^R j M.thilliusy of thfe use of old 'words; i.89l of 

self-murder, ' 164.' of poetic Ke^cnce, lT4.'of'the 

'*languag^iof I^^wfrzVw5' and Platc^ 1 TO, of the 

music of his time, 1*2. of th^-neglect of jphiio- 

-» iso|fliy, 191. of tJie mimes, 2(>5. of P/ai^i«?V wit, 

-'220. does not mcfition Menand^y229. mentions 
corporal infirmiti^ as proper subjects for ridicule, 
231. of a good po^, 249. of decorum, 251. of 
the tise of philosophy, ib. 

CiD, of P. Corneillej its uncommon success, to 
what owing, i. 398. 

Clowns, their character in ASAtfA-^^j^cw/*, i. 186. 

Comedy, Romany three species of it, i. 192^ 

the author's idea of it, ii. 30. conclusions 

concerning its nature, from that idea, 37. attri- 
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tion, ib. accounted for, 87. why more difficult 
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CoRNBitUs P. his objection to Euripides^sMede^ 
confuted, i. 163. his notion of comic action conr 
sidered, ii. 41. 
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when perfect, ib.. 
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ii.235. 
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DoCTUS, the meaning of, exfjlainefl, i. BS&'-i*^i52. 
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ripides and Sophocles compared, QS9, 
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mended, 121. Elect r a vindicated, ; 125^ . Iphi" 
genia. in Aidis vindicated, 131. the decorum of 
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Fable, why essential to hoth Dr9iiiA9, \u 42» why 

an unity and even simplicity in the fable, 43. a 

good one, why not so essential to comedy as 

tragedy, 45. 
Farce, the author's idea of it, il 30. its laws, 96. 

its end and character, bow disting^i^hf^ Ihw 
^ those of tragedy and comedy, 98. 
Fbejjng, rightly made the te^ of pQettq?il ff^rit, 

i. 390. 
Fenelon, of the use of old words, i. 91. 
Fiction, poetical^ wb^n cr»dibk> U. j^Qi *k<^lft¥l 

of poetry, it ill. ^ 
Flattery of tb^ Rarmn Emperon fxc^sfi^^ i. 

330. imported frpm \k» Amtic prpvin^«^>. 331. 
f^ONTSNXU.£^ }A.de^ his opioiw of tljbe ofigw ffi 

comedy, i. 244. his notion of ^ draQiBy ii; 75, 
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principles of Elequence, i. a^i. 
Gellius^ Aldus, his opinion of Laberiusj i. 206, 
Gsfirius, original, a proof of^ in the particularity 

of description, ii. 126. similarity of, in two wri-/ 

ters, its effects, 225. 
Georgic, the form of this poem, what, ii. 183. 
Greeks, their most ancient writers falsely supposed 

to be the best, i. 347. 
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HeinsiU:?, his idea of true criticism, i. 65. his ex- 
planation of a passage in Horace, 148. thought 
one part of the Epistle to the Pisos inexplicable, 
269. his transposition of the Epistle censured, 
272. 

HiPPOLYTUS, of Euripides ; an observation on the 
chorus, i. 161. o( Seneca, censured, 149. 

HoBBES, Mr. his censure of the Italian romancers 
in their unnatural fiction, ii. 238. 

HoESLiNUS, his opiniop pf the fourth book ai tb^ 
Aeneis, ii. 154. 



IIOMER) first invented dramatic imitations, i; 42. 
. his excellence in painting the iffects of the man- 
ners, ii.(157. 

Horace, ezfJaiDed and illustrated, passim, his 
Epistle to the Pisos^ a criticism on the Roman 
drama, Introd. to vol. i. 15. the character of! his 
genius^ 24. bis Epistle to Augustus^ an apology 
for theM^man, poets, 325. design and chsuracter 
of his other critical works, 407. what maj be 
said for his flattery of Augustus^ 330. £pnd of ;the 
old Latin poets, 349. his knowledge of the world, 
379, 

Hume, DatM, Esq. his account of the pathos in 
tragedy, considered, i. 118. his judgment of' 
Fontenelle's discourse on pastoral poet]^, 2i8. 

Rumour, the end of comedy^ ii. 57. two species 
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: fection on the ancient as modern stage, 60. maf 
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64, 

flYMNS, profane and sacred, why similar, ii. X39, 
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Invention, in poetry, what, ii. ill. priueipally' 
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Greeks, i. 235. 
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his Every man out of his humour censured, ii, 
53. his Alchyrnist and Volpone criticized, 101, 
the character of his genias and comedy, 103. 

Ip^iigenia at AULis, of Euripides^ vindicated, i. 131. 

Juuus Pollux, shews the Tibia to have been used 
in the chorus, i. 177. 

JuNCTORA Callipa, explained, i. 74, exemplified 
from Shakespear, 77. 

K. 

Knowwdge of the world, what, i. 379, 
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LASiRltJi^ his failmes, What^ i. 205. ': 

Lambin, his comment on communia supported^ ivl3^ 

LandskiP'-i^ain^InG) wherein its beatfty <:oiisiBii|" 

i. 71. ■ .^■' •' . ^\ ^ .. 

LBxTAtlONIS, L 127, r • ; 

LtCENCB, of particular sea^bii^ in Greece and B&me^ 
its &0bct on ta^e^' i. 234^ 285. of ancient ^it^ to 
what owing, 231.* 
tiii^sias, his extravagant flattery^! i 592. . 'f 
]J>NGiNUSy hris opinioQ: of imitators ^ithont genius^ 
i. 250. accotints for the decline of the arts, i}fi5. 
his dpinion of the ntutilal assistance 6f. art and 
natiire^ 273. hismethdd cff crttici^ingv^ici^txiic, 
392. THiigrein defectivi*, 89*. - 

Love, subjects of, a defect in modem tragedy, 
why, ii. 84. passion of^ bow described by Td-i, 
rence and Shakespeavj ii. 144. by CatuHus and 
Ovidy 151. by Fiygilj 152. 
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Machinery, essential to the epic poetry, why, 

ii. 166. 
Malherbe, M» the character and fortune of hi& 

poetry, i, 358, 
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Manners, why imperfeat in both dramas^ ii. 60. 

description ofy whence taken, 129. 
Markland, Mr. an emendation of his jconfinned, 

i. 71. 
Marks, of Imitation^ ii. Letter to Mr. Mason. 
Mason, h\%Elfrida, commended, i. 148. 
Medea, of Euripides, commended, i. 121. its 

chorus vindicated, 162. of Seneca, censured, 122. 
Menage, his judgment of ancient wit, i.230. bis; 

intended discourse on imitation, 405. 
Menander, why most admired after the Augustan 

age, i. 223. did not excel in coimic humour, 22S. 

his improvements of comedy, ii% 72. 
Milton, his angels, whence taken, ii. 116. hi$ 

attention to the effects of the manners, 1 58. 
Mimes, the character of them, i. 205. defined by 

Diom^desj 206. 
Moderns, bad imitators of P/a/^?, i. 254. 
Moliere, his comedies farcical, ii. 100. his Misan-^ 

thrope 2LXidL Tar tuffe commewAeA, 101. 
Money, love of, the bane of the ancient arts, i. 264. 
Morning, descriptions of, in the poets compared, 

ii. 123. when most original, 126. 
Music, old, why preferred by the Greek writers, 

i. 181. why by the Zfl/m, 182. 
— '-: , of the stage, its rise and progress at Jtome, 

\. 168. defects of the old music, 182, 

N. 

Narration, oratorial, the credibility of, on what 

it depends, ii. 130. n. 
Novels, modem, criticized, ii. 18. 
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Ods, its character, i. 94. its end, 270. the poeC% 

own odes, apologized for, ibid. 
O^mios, popular^ of writings, under what circoiiH 

stances to be regarded, i. 355. 
D'Orville, Mr. his defence of the double sense 

of verbs examined, 1.358. 
Osci, their language used in the Atellanes, i. 196, 
Otway, his OrpAaw censured, l 68. 
Ovid, the character of his genius, Introd. to i. SS,"^ 

24. a conjecture xonceming his Medea, i. 1 43. 

makes the satyrs to be a species of the tragiQ 

drama, 192. his account of the mimes, 205^ 



Painting, Landskipy wherein its beauty consists, 
i. 71. Portrait, its excellence, ii. 49. difference 
between the Italian and Flemish schools, i. 256. 
its moral efficacy, 375. inferior to poetry, in 
Virhat, ii. 130. wherein superior to poetry, 146. 
expresses this general character, 160. hath an 
advantage in this respect over poetry, 162^ un- 
lible to represent moral and ceconomical senti- 
ments, 168. 

Passions, the way to paint them naturally, iu 131. 

Pastoral poetry, its genius, and fortunes, i. 214. 

Pathos, the supreme excellence of tragedy, i. 116. 
p97' how fieur to be admitted into comedy, ii. 73* 
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the pleasure arising from, how to be accounted 

for, i. 119. 
PATHRCULUSy VelUiusy an admirer of Menand^r, il 

229. his character of Pomponius, 197. 
PijUSANiAS, describes two pictures of Pofygnotwi 

ii. 161. 
Plato, his opinion of Homer's imitations, L 67. 

commends the Aegyptian policy in retaining ^he 

songs of Isis^ 1 8 K his Sympodwn criticized^ 235. 

his manner of writing, <diaracterised, 255. his 
, Phaeirus censuiied, ibid, his objection to poetry 
, answered, 256. 
Plautus, why Cicero commends his wit^ «nd Ho- 

race condemns it, i. 220. copied from the middle 

comedy, 228. his apology for the Amphitruo^ 

why necessary, ii. 42. preferred to Terence in 

the Augustan age, i. 228. 
Perron, Cardinal, his manner of criticizing Ron- 

sardj i. 594. 
Plots, double, in the Latin comedies, admired, 

why, i. 354. 
Plutarch, his admiration of Menanderj i. 229. 
Poetry, the art of, wherein it consists, ii. 3. the 

knowledge of its several species, necessary to the 

dramatic poet, i. 94. more philosophic than his- 
. tory, 257, tragic, its peculiar excellence, S^7. 

hath the advantage of all other modes of imita- 
. tion, in what, ii. 172. 
— ^ ; — descriptive, an identity in the subject of^ 

1)0 proof of imitation, ii. 118. 
■>■■ ■ " pure, the proper language of Passion, i. 

104. 



FoteTdf oidy jRiuch esteemed by Ehrace^ i S49. 
their apojfog])^^ '980. bad soldiers^ 3d4>. draoiakic, 

^ a'tiile for th^r observanee^ «. 105,^ bad, cbacftc- 
tcnrhsed by i^«2te7i, 37d. .. < . 

PoLYGNOTUS, his simple manner, why admiired, 
under the emperors, i. 346. his expedient to ex- 
plain the design of his {Pictures, ii. 161. 

PoMPONius, in what sense Inventor of the Atellane 
'>tj>oetii, i. 19S. ,1 

Pope, Mr. honoured after death, by whom,' i. 329. 
hi^' Q6f|i6«Ht{ of a fMifisage in tfae> Itiadj defended^ 
3 59. bis judgment of tW6th book of the Thtbaidi 

' ii. I9i. tits ^eVisinre >of thie iGomparonon^ in Virgil 
considered, fl01> bis opinion of imiution, 234. 

POusi^m, Gfisfaf-; bisknddtips, wilivfbatieKoBltoAt, 
i. 70. . ; : 

Prodigies, j^uifyitfto^ tiie audior'<s^opimoti of 
that discourse, ii. 206^ an ^oibitiMriEafltiotl <}tt<]fte8 
from it, ib. 

PuLCHRUM, how distinguished from Dulce^ i. 109, 
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^ VaHus' itvaigedy of Thyestes^^S. of *tbe ptP 
tbetic vein of Euripides^ 1 16. of OititPs Mfiika^ 
144. of the state of Music in -^is time, h^. yjf 
J^ii^M^d/ me of «eTite»c«^9 i^ iifthexMt 
'Cpeekicmiic writers, 223. of Terence^^s^t^ 4*5. 
and elegance, 226. of the licentious feasts of^iter- 
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. chusykc. 2$5. of Ae^chyhiSf. 2S9. of thefHlseifii^ 
of. bad writers^ 25d. hb opinion of the necessary 
inferiority of a copy to its original, how far to be 
admitted, ii. 114. bis rule for oratorial narratioD, 
130. n. 
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Kandolph, his Muse^s Looking -glass f censured^ 
ii. 53. J 

Rhyme, how far essential to modern poetry, ii. U. 

RiccoBONi, L. hi* observisition of tb^e difference be- 
twixt the Greek and French drama, ii. 43. n. a 
good critic, though a. mere player, ib. 

HoBOtiTELLUSit his eicplanation of a passage, in-* 
forced, i. 110. 

Romans^, much addicted to spectacles, i. 389. 

RuiSDALE, his waters, i. 71. 
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^ALMASlus, what he thought of the method of the 

Epistle to the Pisos, Intr. to vol. i. 25. n. 
Saperet, the meaning of this^word in A. P. i. 169. 
^ATYRji, a species of the tragic drama, i. 192. dis^ 

tinct from the Atellane fables, 195. 

•I*—: of^lder Greece^ what, i. 194. 

■■ " why Horace enlarges upon them, L 202, 203. 

their double purpose, 200. style, 210. measure, 

9i8. 



SeALiGEK^ J. what be thought of the Epistles of Bo^ . 

raccy Intr; to i. 24. n. of the ancient Mimes^. i. 

205. bis wrong interpretation of the Art qf Poc* 

try J to what owing, Intr. to i.. 16. 
Scene, of comedy, laid at home \ of tragedy, ^abroad; 

the reason of this practice, ii. 55, 
Scholars, their pretfensions . to public honours 

and preferments, on what foundec)» i. 399. 
ScHOUA, of the Greeks^ i, 187, Aristotle's trans- 
lated, 189. 
JSeneca, .the philosopher, his account of the mimes 

of Laberius, i, 206. 

*.his Medeay censured, i. 121, 143. his Hip^ 

po/y/j^^ censured, 149. his Aphorisnis quaint, 191. 
i^ENTENCES, why SO frequent in the Greek writers, 

i.l85. 
Sentimwts, religious, moral, and oeconomipal, 

iSrhy the descriptions of, similar in all poets, ii^ 

136, 145. 
3ermo, the meaning of this word, i. 327.' 
Shaftesbury, E. of, his opinion of Homefs imita^ 

tions, i, 67. of the writings of Plato^ 252, bis 

Platonic m&nner liable to censure, 253. 
Shakes1»£AR, excels in die caiUdA Junctwa, i. 77* 

how he characteriaes his clowns, 200. bis want 

of a leamedi education, 248. advantages of it, ib. 
. bis exceUende in drawing characters, \Yherein it 

consists, iL. 53. his ppwer in painting the passion 

of grief, 133. hisdescriptionof rceconomical sen* 

timents, original, 144, 
Statius, his character, ii. 190. his book of games 

criticBted, 191. . 



S32 •iK0»e. 

SArleYi a fine passage from oni of his plays, i. s4, 
SiDPfEY, Sir Ptrilip, Ws^hat-acter, i. 1 16. liis enco- 
• milunbn thb pathos of Jtriig«dy, 397. - 
Socrates, his office in the! sfymposia of Xenophon 
«Bd iPfo/^, :i. 6S^.n. his judgment of morsi paint- 
ings, 375. 

8oM*otLfis> lEhe ohonis of Iriig Antigone defefnded,^, 

158, 1^3. Hi ai ^atjFric tragedy ascribed'to him, 

19^. a cire«mstance*iii his Electro i^on^pared 

with Euripides, 259. 

Stemens, H. his observations on the refinement 

of the French language, i. 90. 
'Straro, a passage f rom Inm to prove the Tuscan 
- language used in :fclie AteHanes, i. 198. 
•Style, of poetry, diefined, ii. 10. 
Subjects, public, how to acquire a property in 
ihem,i.219. domestic, why fittest for the stage, 
247. real, succeed best in tragedy ; feigned, in 
comedy, why, ii. 46. 



T. 



ITacitus, a bold expression of Ws, justified, i. 403^, 
TfiLEMAQUE, why uo ncw similos in tbisjwork, ii. 203. 
T^LEPHUS, a tragedy of Euripides, v 107* another 
' tragedy of that name glanced at 'by Horace, 108. 
Tfi'WFE, Aelian's description of, translated, ii. 119, 
Temple, Sir William, bis sentiments on the pas- 
won of avarice, i. 265. his notion of religoious 
description in modern poets, ii. 166, 



index; 3J3 

Terence, why his plays ill received, i. 224. fell 
short of Menander in the elegance of his expres- 
sion, 225, a remarhable instance of humbut in 
the Hecyra, ii. 62. the characteristic of his co- 
medies, bis Hpoyra vindicated, i. 354, 355. a 
passage in his A)idrian compared with one in 
Shakespear^s Twelfth-Nighty ii. 1 44. his opinioh of 
the necessaiy uniformity of moral description, 1 94. 

Tragedy, the Author's idea of, ii. 30. conclusions, 
concerning its nature, from this idea, 31. attri- 
butes, common to it and comedy, 42. attributes 
peculiar to it, 45. 

-. admits pdVe poetry, i. 101. why its pa-. 

thos pleases, 119. on low life, censured, ii. 84. 
a modern refinement, 86. accounted for, 87. 

Trapp, Dr. his interpretation of comynuniay i. 134. 
his judgment of the chorus, 146. 

Truth: in Poetry, what, i. 235. may be followed 
too closely in works of imitation, ib. 



U. 



Varro, M, Terentius, assigns thfe distinct merit of 

Cacilius and Terence^ i. 353. 
Vatry, Abb^, his defence of the ancient chorus, i. 

148. 
Victorius, of the satyric Metre, i. 219. 
ViRGit, his method in conducting the Aeneis justi^^ 
' fied, i. 139. his address in his flattery oi Augus^ 
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tusy 332. his introduction to the third Georgic 
explained, 333. three verses in the same, spu- 
rious, 34'!. n. his moral character, vindicated, 
403. his poetical, vol. ii. Discourse on poetical 
imitation^ throughout ; his book of games defend- 
ed from the charge of plagiarism, 187. why few 
comparisons in his works, but what are to be 
found in Homer y 201, 

XJncti, the meaning of, in the Epistle to Augustus, 
i. 349. 

Voltaire, M.de^ his judgment of machinery, what, 
ii. 166. n. 

Upton, Mr. his criticism on ftie satyrs, examined, 
I 202. 



W, 



WAR13URTON, Mr. his edition of Mr. Pope ; Intr. to 
i. 26. and of Shakespear, Ded. to Epistle to Au- 
gustus, 287. and 80. his judgment of the intricacy 
of the comic plot, ii. 3y. of the scene of the 
drama, 55, of comic biimour, 61. of the double 
sense in writing, i. 305. of the similarity in reli- 
gious rites, ii. 165. 

Whole, its beauty consists not in the accurate 
finishing, but in the elegant disposition, of the 
parts, i. 69. 

Wit, ancient, licentious, i. 230. why, 231. 

Words, old ones, their energy, how revived^ i. 89. 
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X. 



XeKOPHON, an elegant inaccuracy in a speech in 
the Cyropaedia^ i. 99. n. his fiiie narration of a 
circumstance in the story of Panthea, unsuited to 
the stage^ 143. his sjmnposium explained^ 235. n. 
a conversation on painting from the Memorabilia^ 
translated, 375. 



Z. 



Zeuxis, his pictures, in what repute under the Em- 
perors, i. 346. 
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